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Che Independent. 


THE COW-BELL. 


BY PROF. JOHN TROWBRIDGE, 8. D. 





One—in the distance, when the star came out 
Over the dark green woods upon the hill— 
One bell’s low tinkle, and the farmer’s shout, 
While in the pauses sang the whippoorwill. 
Two, three,and more. She’s coming now ; but 
wait! 


She stops. There’s clover in yon tufts of 
fern. 


Lagittont ! Coo-coo! Come down; the milking’s 
ate. 


Robert, run up beyorid the lane’s quick turn. 


Two little arms stretch out to clasp a cup 


Of gentle Lightfoot’s milk. “Come down 
Coo-coo ! 


The farmer, tired with haying, wants to sup.” 
Hark! on the silent air the bell peals out 
anew. 
There’s silence now. She’s at the hill-side 
spring, 
Drinking, with liquid, vacant eyes, her fill; 
While upward flits on dreamy, bat-like wing 
The somber, brooding, plaintive whippoor- 
will. 


Coo-coo! She’s coming ; hear herlulling bell ! 
Or does the farmer strike his empty glass 
With pewter spoon. Perhaps in yonder dell 
The bell is drowned amid the meadow’s 
grass. 


She’s in her yard at last ; the bell is still, 


And she has done her peaceful work. Ah! 
me, 


What if some higher spirits wait to fill 
Their earthly longings from humanity ! 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 





MR. BROWN'S TROUBLE. 


BY THE REV. WILLIAM M. BAKER. 





Tr is so terrible a trouble that Mr. Brown, 
as stout a Christian farmer as ever plowed 
in a field or prayed in a meeting, is exceed- 
ingly tried. He is even more familiar than 
I am with the Scriptures of consolation, 
which seem to me, by the by, to be near 
nine-tenths of the blessed Book. 

‘ All of the promises,” he tells me to-day, 
“are as much at the ends of my fingers, 
almost, as the letters of the Alphabet; but 
the bother with me is that they ain’t ful- 
filled—not in my case; at least, not yet.” 

_ “But, if you area child of God,” I be- 


in. 

“Oh! yes. At least, I hope so,” he says. 
‘And I know all that is said of the wisdom, 
power, and love of God. Nor do I doubt 
what he will do to and for me in Heaven. 
The trouble is that he does nothing for 
me now; and now is what I want, you see.” 
He added: ‘‘My afflictions have come on 
me, one after another, for so long a time 
that I am tired out with calling upon One 
who seems to have wholly forgotten me— 
so far, at least, as actually doing anything 
for me goes. Oh! but I have had a time of 
it!” and the excellent man gave mean hour 
full of his woes. 

‘Now, Mr. Brown,” I said, after express- 
ing my hearty sympathy, “did it ever oc- 
cur to you—” 

‘Everything has occurred to me,” he 
said, somewhat testily. ‘‘ But a man cannot 
live on theories and ideas. What I want 
is something done for me of Heaven. Some- 
thing prac—” 

““*Our soul loathes this light food!’” I 
ventured to quote from the chorus of the 
murmurers, a million strong, in the Wilder- 
ness. ‘‘ Now, sir,” I added, assuming a 
certain stern gentleness, as his pastor, ‘‘I 
demand that you be still a little and listen 





to me. Job did that, you know, even 
toward his miserable comforters. Nothing 
can be more practical than the consolations 
of Christ. Itis part of this being God man- 
ifest in the flesh, the amazing way in which 
he brings down everything else, too, out of 
the skies, and roots them with him in the 
solid soil. He never once—in Person, at 
least—calls your attention to the tree of life 
growing for us in Paradise. It is to the lily 
sprouting between our feet that he points to 
illustrate the love of God. On no occasion 
does he point out to us the archangels, as 
making magnificently plain the bounty of 
his and our Father. It is to sparrows 
whirring in reach of our hands, instead. 
Never a word did he tell his disciple of any 
crown of gold hereafter; but he does say 
that the very hairs of their heads are num- 
bered now. He thought it better to tell us 
that God will clothe us, as surely as he does 
the grass, than to say anything about the 
radiant robes of Heaven. Do you remem- 
ber any place where he speaks about rebuk- 
ing the cold waters of death? No; but you 
do recall how he rescued Peter from sink- 
ing, when walking on a lake that you can 
go boating on in a month, if you wish to. 
And on that water here in this world he 
walked to his disciples through the dark- 
ness of an ordinary night, rebuking into 
calm, too, exactly such a tempest on it as 
poor people like his followers encounter 
every day. No, hearme alittle,” I insisted, 
holding Mr. Brown in by a grasp upon his 
arm, as he began to talk. ‘‘I want to give 
you four full proofs, practical and actual 
and everyday as any can be, of your Father’s 
loving care toward you. After that you 
can lament his neglect of you as much as 
you dare! There was, Mr. Brown, first of 
all,” I went on, ‘‘a time when you had no 
existence. You were, except asa thought 
in the mind of God, nothing. What part 
had you then in even suggesting to him to 
make you? How much hand had you in 
draughting out the construction of yourself 
—body, intellect, heart, eternal spirit? 
When you are tempted to the nonsense of 
doubting his care over you, please say over 
to yourself, and to God: ‘I am fearfully 
and wonderfully made. My substance was 
not hid from thee when I was made in se- 
cret and curiously wrought in the lowest 
parts of the earth. Thine eyes did see my 
substance yet being imperfect, and in thy 
book all my members were written, which 
in continuance were fashioned when as yet 
there was none of them.’ Allow me to say: 
‘ Know you,’ Mr. Brown, ‘that the Lord he 
is God.’ It is he that has made you, sir; 
and not you yourself. If, entirely apart 
from you in every conceivable sense of the 
word, he made you, then, surely, you can 
trust him to care for you, even when you 
do not at all understand how he is doing it. 
Secondly, there is your preservation,” I be- 
gan again. ; 

‘* My parents had the care of me; yes, and 
I have had to work very hard, if you come 
to that,” my afflicted friend interrupted. 

‘‘Merely as His agents,” I replied. ‘‘ All 
the qualification to do so he gives; and you 
know it. Such mere agents as to be exceed- 
ingly subordinate. There is not an engin- 
eer but knows a thousand times more about 
his locomotive than you do about the ma- 
chinery of your own person. You are as 
ignorant of the processes of your digestion 
as you are of the subtle composition of the 
food on which it acts. As litile do you 
know of the structure of your eyes as you 
do of the light by which they see; of your 





lungs as of the combination of gases which 
makes the air they breathe. The electric 
energies through the clouds and along your 
nerves are equally unknown to you; the 
might which swings the worlds and which 
swells your muscles when you are reaping. 
I won’t say that you know as little of your 
own heart as you do of the depths of the 
Pacific; but I will say that, really, you 
know little more of your eternal soul than 
you do of its Maker. When you acknowl- 
edge, Mr. Brown, that in him we live and 
move and have our being, all day long and 
by unceasing processes of his love toward 
you, how can you doubt his care for you 
in every sense? Doubt it because you can 
not understand it, now he is afflicting you? 
Please tell me one part of his doing in you 
which you do understand.” 

I suppose Mr. Brown had exhausted him- 

self by all he had said to me of his sorrow. 
Possibly he was interested. At any rate, I 
added: ‘‘ Did you ever consider, sir, how 
utterly you pass out of your own hands dur- 
ing sleep? Is it yourself or this Being, 
whom you say has forgotten you, who car- 
ries on then the beating of your heart, the 
drawing of your breath? A babe on the 
bosom of its mother does not begin to illus- 
trate your prostration then upon his love. 
- ‘**] will lay me down in peace, both lay 
me down in peace and sleep; for—’” my 
friend quoted, as if listening to me— 
*« ‘for thou, Lord, only makest me dwell in 
safety. He that keepeth thee will not 
stumber.’” And there were tears in Mr. 
Brown’s eyes as he said it. ‘‘‘ Behold! he 
that keepeth Israel shall neither slumber nor 
sleep.’” 

‘‘ And yet,” I urged, ‘‘ you doubt if he 
has any care toward you during the other 
hours! You drop gladly enough into his 
hands for eight hours, and are terribly 
afraid he will do nothing for you during the 
sixteen which are left of the twenty-four. 
What an absurdity! Are you afraid to die, 
Mr. Brown?” I suddenly asked, after a 
little silence. 

‘*No, sir!” he said, with emphasis. ‘‘I 
regard death as one of the least of the ills 
of life. If it were not for those dependent 
on me, I would gladly die, sir; gladly !” 

“If you are not afraid to die, I cannot 
see,” I said, ‘‘ how you can be afraid to live. 
What is the difference? In dying you let 
go business, home, friends, relatives, light, . 
life, yourself, absolutely everything, and 
lapse into—what? Your body goes to dust; 
your soul passes—it is not into anything 
else, is it, than into the hands of God? If 
you can trust him for that other world, 
why can you not for this? What wonder- 
ful reasoning is yours, sir! You distrust the 
care of your Father toward you during 
what is left you of your score or so of years 
on this planet, and yet say that you prefer, 
rather than not, to cast yourself upon his 
hands, with not a doubt of his loving provi- 
dence over you when stripped of your 
body and everything else, and entered upon 
an existence as wide as the universe and as 
eternal as God! Are you not ashamed of 
yourself, my dear friend ?—ashamed, I 
mean, of such miserable reasoning, to say 
the least, as that.” 

“*It does look a little illogical,” Mr. Brown 
made reply; ‘‘ but reasoning and feeling 
aretwo very different things. Everybody 
knows already all you have said. That of 
course. But I want something more than 
that. If you only knew howl have suf- 
fered—” 

‘The Saviour,” I rejoined, ‘‘ said ‘to his 


frightened disciples in the boat, after he 
had calmed the storm: ‘Why are ye so fear- 
ful? How is it that ye have no faith?’ Mark, 
‘no faith!’ The answer is very easy. You 
talk about feeling. Yes, it isan affair not 
of the brain, but of the heart. Of the heart, 
sir; that is it. And the heart refuses to be- 
lieve what is self-evident to the intellect, 
because the heart is sinful. You want 
practical consolation? Very well. There 
is nothing on earth quite so practical as sin. 
I am not speaking about the origin of sin; 
the abstract nature of sin; the degree of 
your sin or mine; the doom of sin hereafter. 
It is of your own sin now—its pollution as 
palpable to you as when filth in your field 
defiles your hand, its pain as practical as 
the blow of a bludgeon. And the very 
worst thing that sin does is its preventing 
you from believing in God. Are you not 
afraid to turn from him, and go toward 
the blackness of darkness in the way you 
are doing? As there is nothing but submis- 
sion and patience and peace, even under the 
most severe trouble, in coming to God and 
casting all your care upon him, so there is 
nothing that results to you in going away 
from him but rebellion, and bitter im 
patience, and ever-increasing desperation. 
Remember, my dear friend,” I added—for 
he had used awful language for a Christian 
man, in detailing his troubles—‘‘that you 
have but to go on in that direction from 
your Heavenly Father to reach blasphemy 
after a while, final unbelief, possibly sui- 
cide. Dear friend,” I said, “im drawing 
near unto and trusting in Him who afflicts 

ou is Heaven, and in the other direction 
s Hell.” 

There was quite a silence after this, Mr. 
Brown having exclaimed, as if from his 
own experience, ‘‘ That’s a fact!” to my 
remark, as I rose to leave. 

‘Look here, Mr. Brown,” I added, “you 
want positive, practical consolation; do 
you? Will you tell me, if you please, what 
can be more practical—I will not say than 
your Father in Heaven—what can be more 
positive and pressingly urged on us than is 
God manifest in the flesh? Jesus, to save 
us from our sins, and so from all the sor- 
rows of sin, lived and died for us—not in 
Heaven, not upon some other world. You 
can take any Saturday’s steamship from 
New York and visit the very soil upon 
which it all took place. Of all men who 
have ever lived, he is the man who is most 
prominent, whose name is by far the most 
frequently and fervently uttered in the 
speech and songs of the civilized world.” 

‘‘And,” said my friend, softly, ‘‘he 
declares: ‘Lo! Iam with you alway, even 
unto the end of the world.’ With me. And 
to me, too, he says: ‘ What I do thou 
knowest not now; but thou shalt know 
hereafter.’ Ah!” added Mr. Brown, still 
more softly, ‘‘ what I need is that the Holy 
Spirit, the Comforter should dwell in me, 
revealing Christ to me as my sufficient Sav- 
iour, my Saviour from every ili and evil. 
need nothing more practical than that.” 





THE COMING ELECTION. 
WHAT IS THE RELIGIOUS PRESS DOING? 





BY J. V. FARWELL. 





Ir is undoubtedly true that the next pres- 
idential election is the most important ever 
held. Business and religious interests have 
compelled me to observe closely the tenden- 
cy of opinions and events during and since 
the war as bearing upon the question of a 





united country for all purposes of healthy 
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progress. In the result the conclusion has 
been ferced, very much against my hopes, 
that oné part of our country has never yet 
in good faith accepted the situation of de- 
feat iif their attempt td overthrow the Gov- 

ernment. A calm view of the real sittiation 
now will reveal the terrible fact that there is 
really less acquiescence to-day in the re- 
sults of the war thaw there was at its elose. 

For several years the dle at™ the 
North have been” conducted’ in “earnest 
upon the basis of eternal forgetfulness of 
the war, by a real ‘‘ shaking of hands over 
the bloody chasm.” The result is a Dem- 
ocratic majority in the popular branch of 
the Government. In the meantime, no Re- 
publicans have come from the South, except 
by the force of negro votes. Having a 
majority in the House, they, with indecent 
haste, come forward with war-claims equal 
to the whole debt incurred in breaking the 
Rebellion, and would have put them 
through the House, if it would have availed 
them anything. 

Nor is this all. They at the same time 
refuse appropriations to carry on the Goy- 
ernment, until, in the sober second thought, 
they saw their own treason in the picture— 
not in bullets, but ballots—and, fearing the 
effect upon the election, voted a meager 
sum to keep up the government until they 
should grasp it. They have forced the 
Republican party to open the wounds of 
the bloody war again; or, rather, they have 
opened them so wide themselves that there 
is no other basis for an honest canvass of 
the country. 

Not long since an intelligent Union lady, 
whose relatives are mostly Kentuckians, 
said io a prominent politician at the North: 
‘You may as well make outa bill for all 
the slaves set free by the war, and keep 
your eye on it, for you will have to pay it 
some time in the future; for there are 
Northern doughfaces enough, with a solid 
South, to give the whole Government into 
their hands, and that is just what they are 
working for at the South.” 


They had the Government until the war 
came, and they intend to have it again; 
and think you that when they have the 
power they will not use it? The $2,500,000 
of claims presented for their mules, pigs, 
chickens, etc., when they only have one 
branch of the Government, shows how 
surely this woman has foreshadowed what 
we may expect when Northern treason has 
put our country into the hands of Southern 
traitors. 

I have reason to distrust all men who act 
in that line, from a business standpoint, of a 
personal character. 

When Camp Douglass was full of rebel 
soldiers, what was planned for Chicago? 
Just what came in 1871. And there are not 
a few who believe to-day that a Southern 
torch, instead of Molly McGuire’s cow, 
gave us that sea of fire. 

I wds told by one of the detectives who 
prevented the burning of Chicago when the 
rebel prisoners were here that my store 
was marked for special spoliation, and that 
my life would not have been worth a penny 
if the plan had succeeded. 

The animus that could plan, even in war, 
in this nineteenth century, such barbarous 
things for an enemy even is not the 
spirit of 76, which gave us our govern- 
ment, and is not the spirit to be enthroned 
at the capital to guard it, after having been 
wrenched from its grasp, at such a cost as 
to-day has no arithmetic to calculate its 
sum. Can it be true that there are enough 
votes at the North, with a ‘‘solid South,” 
to give us such a government? 

Then have our sons been sacrificed 
to the Moloch of Slavery, and not upon the 
altar of Liberty. Then has our wealth been 
thrown away with them, to buy food for 
the sacrifice, and the ‘barbarism of 
slavery” has truly triumphed over the 
Goddess of Liberty in the only land where 
her standar® has-ever been planted with 
apparent prospect of guarding the inter- 
ests of liberty, long ground down by the 
iron hand of despotism. 

There are many other business reasons 
growing out of the ones given, which it is 
not necessary to state, which indicate that 
the coming election should forever seal the 
verdict of the war in the minds of the 
South, where they never have yet accepted 
the result as final. We must at the same 
time put a quietus upon Northern treason, 


have been freely ust 
| dom of citizens in expressing their views at 
“the ballot-boxes. . Hundreds ¢ 





or we have no government worth preserv- 
ing. 

But there are higher reasons than those 
which center in money. Political liberty 
is at_stake Here,/ar Well as at the South, : 
‘in the present str the’ South puts 4 
‘President into the House. , Muskets | 
sto prevent. 







. colored 
voters have bit. the dust forno. erime but 
having a will and a mind of their own. 
Shall we endorse such a method of main- 
taining a Iree government? 

A ‘‘ solid North” should meet a “solid 
South” as boldly at the polls as they did on 
the battle-field, to’ convince wrong-doers 
that there is virtue enough left in the Re- 
public to condemn such arguments. 

I am surprised that the religious press of 
the country has not lifted up its voice like 
a trumpet in this canvass, where there is 
more at stake than in the war. Then every 
editor of any note sounded the alarm. 

I see there is one sect that keeps its 
members in line, in the same man- 
ner that the South carry _ elections. 
The election in Cleveland was hotly con- 
tested, and some of the. Democracy who 
carried torches in the Republican ranks 
were informed that their training in that 
party would be sufficient cause for their 
expulsion from the Church, The spirit of 
slavery at the South and of anti-Christ at 
the North make a fit communion of saints (?) 
from the Devil’s church to set the witches’ 
cauldron boiling, with a dish fit only for 
traitors: And yet the religious press seem 
to ignore the idea that there is any great 
danger ahead. 

Their managers may have forgotten that, 
when war was imminent, the Young Men’s 
Christian Associations of the South sent 
circulars to their sister associations at the 
North asking their assistance in averting it 
by ‘‘letting the South go,” and that the 
Church at the South was one of the main 
factors in fanning the war-spirit into a flame, 
because that request was not complied 
with, and that the foremost minister of the 
South to-day looks upon the results of the 
war as an affliction upon God’s own people 
who so valiantly stood up for slavery, and 
now, undoubtedly, looks. to the election of 
a Northern doughface to the Presidency as 
the balm in Gilead which is to heal all their 
woes. The only safety for the country, and 
for the South especially, lies in an honest 
acceptance of the verdict of that jury of 
swords to which they committed their 
cause, as coming from God, as well as 
Northern patriotism, and then show it by 
allowing (as we do here) every man to have 
his own opinions without being shot, if he 
be black, or ostracised from society, if he be 
white, provided they do not coincide with 
the opinions of others, who claim the pre- 
rogatives of government by divine right, for 
having bought and sold the souls and bodies 
of men and women. 

There can be no political union and there 
can be no Christian union until the issues 
of the war are thus acknowledged, and we 
can find two parties at the South, as well as 
at the North; both alike being protected in 
the expression of their views by a public 
sentiment so strong that any attempt at mob 
law need not require an appeal to the Gen- 
eral Government to put it down. As the 
North in the war settled the question 
whether we had a government or not, we 
see no other way to perpetuate that ascer- 
tained fact than by standing solid for lib- 
erty of speech in the coming election; solid 
against paying rebel war-claims; solid 
for making amnesty not a lever to lift for- 
given traitors into power, but, as it should! 
be, grace to be respected, and not abused; 
and solid, too, in any and ail methods to 
preserve ail the fruits of a fearful and bloody 
contest, in the interests of peace and pros- 
perity, for our common country, from 
ocean to ocean and from the lakes to the 
Gulf. This can only be done now by elect- 
ing Hayes and Wheeler. 

This is my firm conviction, and, without 
any hope or desire for any personal advan- 
tages for their expression, other than will 
come to every citizen of Our common coun- 
try, from the benign influences of a govern- 
ment administered. by those who saved it 
from ruin, rather than by those who did 
all they could, both North and South, 
destroy it, I trust that every religious 
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press in the country will come out with one 
strong editorial before the, election for 
Hayes and Wheeler. 
CHICAGO. 
“ —_ 
” STAND UP, STAND UP FOR 
JESUS!” 


[FROM THE ENGLISH OF GEORGE DUFFIELD, D.D.) 





BY THE REY. SAMUEL W. DUFFIELD, 


SurGITE vos pro Jesh 
O crucis milites ! 
Et tollite vexillum 
Ne amittatur spes. 
Vincere semper hostes 
Ille exercitum 
Adducet, donec vere 
Spectemus Domioum. 


‘‘Surgite vos pro Jest !”” 
Sic tuba eoget nos 
Certamine nitentes 
Indies validos. 
‘*Servite viri Christo !’’ 
Tametsi millies 
Oppugnant se, quum sitis 
Perinvincibiles. 


Surgite vos pro Jest! 
Per Eum unice ; 
Quia lacerti lassant* 
Et semper fallent te. 
Induite nunc arma 
Precantes proeliis 
Nunquam deficientes 
Tantis periculis, 


Surgite vos pro Jest! 
Haud diu manet lis 
Nobis, aut prope fractis 

Aut beatissimis. 
Victori in hoe die 

Corona dabitur; 
Cum Rege seculorum 

Tutd regnabitur. 





LITERARY PEMMICAN. 


BY H. H. 








WE live in the age of condensations. Of 
all the inventions which man, having been 
originally created upright, has sought out, 
there are none which seem to me more 
wonderful than the condensing and desic- 
cating processes as applied to food. Is 
there at the present day a known fruit, veg- 
etable, fish, flesh, or fowl which cannot be 
found condensed or desiccated, put up in 
small packages, warranted to stand sea- 
voyages, and sold at prices so low that, if 
the same rates, proportionately, could only 
be afforded for the fresh or the living, mar- 
keting would become at once a simpler 
and pleasanter affair? If these neatly-dec 
orated little tins, and jars, and bottles, and 
boxes do really contain the concertrated 
amounts which their inventors and patent- 
ees claim that they contain, they are cer- 
tainly priceless benefactions. They have 
hit the true solution of the difficult prob- 
lem of supporting life on the easiest and 
simplest plan. If one tablespoonful of 
Liebig’s extract of beef can give a man as 
much nourishment as six ounces of porter- 
house steak, why, oh! why should he ever 
have the fatigue of carrying home the 
steak? Why should he have in his house 
the fumes of broiling beef? It is only the 
barbarian that likes to smell, still more to 
chew his dinner. Let us keep the dainty 
jars of Liebig on dainty shelves, carved by 
the Household Art Company, and with 
antique spoons feed ourselves in the inter- 
vals of an elegant leisure. To be sure, the 
extract of beef hasa certain musty flavor, 
which suggests leather and bones, and 
somehow one does not feel, after forcing 
down even a tea-cup of it, in the leastas if 
he had dined. But if the nutritive matter 
of the beef be there—and is it possible that 
all these good men who condense and de- 
siceate are liars?-if the whole nutritive sum 
and substance of a sirloin has disappeared 
in our stomach, surely we are fed, we are 
strengthened, we are nourished. How im- 
becile and perverse of our nerves to be so 
incredulous, so obstinate. How ridiculous 
to remain hungry after such a meal. 

And, if it is milk we want, is not the 
essence of the milk of a thousand cows boiled 
down into a teaspoonful of rich, creamy 
pulp greater and more to be desired than a 
foaming, frothy glass of the dilute result of 
one cow’s yesterday dinner! Do our brains 
need phosphorus? Let them need it ever 


so. much, we can eat only about so many, 


oysters or so many ounces of fish. But 
here comes the beneficent condenser; 





grinds the oysters into a paste, pots the fish 
under a pressure of I dare not say bow 
Many pounds to the’ re inch, and pre- 
sents us our phospho “in preparations 
homeopathic in size to the eye but of the 
wildest allopathic proportions in fact to 
the stomach. 

I donot know that it is on record when 
the. condensers and desiccators first had 
their attention diverted from the world of 
food to the World of literature. But I 
suppose it Was not until there was no 
longer left a root, or a fruit, or a beast, or 
a bird on which they had not plied their 
processes. Then, naturally, like Alexan- 
der, they looked round for a new world to 
conquer; and so it came to pass that we 
began to have a new sort of book on our 
shelves. The idea took well. The only 
wonder was it had not been thought of 
sooner, for nobody since Methuselah has 
ever had half time enough in this world to 
read all the books he wanted to; and to get 
the gist of three volumes in one, or of one 
volume in a page, or of a page in a paren- 
thesis—why, it would be a very paradise 
of delight to readers. Education made 
easy. General information warranted, like 
the commercial penman’s hand, in from 
twelve to twenty-four lessons. What more 
could either the lazy or the hurried ask? 
And the good work went on, until to day 
one somischievously disposed could proba- 
bly find for every preparation of ‘‘ portable ” 
or “‘ condensed ” this that or the other in tin 
cans to eat, a correlative portable and 
condensed science, art, history, biography, 
or record of travel to read. Magazines are 
full of them, libraries are full of them, 
everybody’s house is full of them, every- 
body who journeys carries one in his pock- 
et, everybody who stays at home keeps one 
or more ready to his hand on his desk 
or table. But until very recently there 
seemed to be a line drawn in literature 
which the condenser did not pass. Into 
the world of the classics he had not gone. 
A certain commendable instinct withheld 
him; a prudence, a misgiving of failure. 
But at last these barries have given way; 
the instinct has become dulled. Much prac- 
tice hath made the condensers mad, and 
now we have the announcement staring us 
in the face, daily, of ‘‘Condensed Clas- 
sics.”’ 

They begin with ‘‘ Ivanhoe,” and they 
declare that in this new, desirable, con- 
densed Ivanhoe nothing will be left out 
except what a skillful reader would skip. 
That ‘‘skillful” is a skillful word. It has 
a sage and knowing sound, is well cal- 
culated to stave off antagonisms. But, in 
this connection, who is to be called upon 
to define ‘‘skillful”? Shade of Walter 
Scott, forgive the unskillfulness of our 
youth! With what unwise pertinacity we 
clung to each de‘ail of that marvelous 
story, and returned and returned, and 
clung more and more. If we had been 
skillful, should we have skipped some of 
the splendors of that tournament? Should 
we have found Cedric a bore? Should we 
have been indifferent to the odds between 
the disinherited knight and his foes? 
Should we have forgotten to note the con- 
trast between the Jewess and the Saxon 
beauty? Should we have been loyal to 
neither? Should we have found Wamba 
irrelevant? Oh! condenser of ‘‘ Ivanhoe,” 
see to it that your volume does not fall 
into the hands of any who knew ‘‘ Ivanhoe” 
by heart at the age of ten. 


One is bewildered by confused and con- 
fusing conjectures as to the limit or limit- 
lessness of the new process of condensing 
the classics. Is the faculty of condensing 
classics likely to be hereditary ?—to continue 
from father to son? Because the classics 
are many, and in no‘one man’s life-time 
can more than a few, comparatively speak- 
ing, be condensed. There are a good many 
volumes of the Waverleys. Willthey work 
backward from time, or forward? Will 
they skillfully skip some authors, or will 
they mow a clean swath through ancient 
and modern literature? Will it be likely 
that any of this present generation will 
live to see Shakespeare and the Bible done? 

And, when conjecture in this direction 
“flags, the harrassed mind discovers a new 
source of disquiet. When the world of 
letters shall be exhausted, where will the 
‘condensing processes be next applied? Is 
the world of the affections safe? The 
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world of sentiment? How about joy and 
its expressions? Tenderness, passion, and 
the delight of loving? Are they not capa- 
ble of being reduced to smaller compass? 
Could not a man save a good deal of time 
by judiciously skipping most of his courte- 
sies and caresses? by cutting down the 
words of his emotions? It is manifest that 
he might; and who shall say that that is 
not the next thing we shall come to? 
Then the family supplies will have really 
been brought down to the smallest possible 
estimate. All its food—physical, mental, 
and spiritual—condensed into teaspoonfuls 
and syllables, nothing will remain to be de- 
sired. Is it worth while to lift up evena 
comic voice of remonstrance? Is it not bet- 
ter to drift with the narrowing tide, shrink 
and shrivel as good-naturedly as possible, 
become Lilliputians at once, pack our lit- 
tle boxes and books of pemmican, and set 
out for the bloodless Arctic regions? 
rr 


“ ANYTHING TO START BUSINESS.” 


BY WILLIAM HAYES WARD, D.D. 





Ir was on the Courtland-street Ferry that 
I noticed him. We were both standing 
close by the gate and had nearly reached 
the landing. He was a pleasant-looking 
gentleman, about forty-five years old, with 
a calm, placid face and a sedately-trimmed 
beard. His voice was gentle and pleasant, 
and he looked like a Sunday-school super- 
intendent, or a Sunday-school teacher, at 
the very least. He held affectionately by 
the hand a little boy, four years old, whom 
I had not noticed at first, so still was he. 
The child felt subdued by the crowd and 
would have been frightened if he had not 
felt his father’s hand. 

‘““The news, to-day, is warlike,” said a 
gentleman beside him. ‘‘It really looks 
as if Russia would declare war.” 

“‘T hope so,” replied he, in the mildest 
tone. ‘‘It would be a great blessing to us. 
I have been saying these six months that 
there would be a war in Europe. We need 
it very much. Anything to start business. 
Anything! I don’t care what it is!” 

We had just reached the wharf, and my 
neighbor looked down and noticed that his 
little boy had put his hand on the iron 
gate which holds the passengers back until 
the boat is fastened. 

‘« Take your hand off of the gate, my son,” 
said he, ‘for you will get your fingers 
jammed. . Anything,” he repeated to his 


companion—‘‘ anything to start business. 


I don’t care what it is.” 

Meanwhile he tenderly removed his boy’s 
hand from the gate, and, as he caught my 
eye, I fancied that he thought I was staring 
at him rather rudely. But I don’t believe 
that he had the least idea of what I was 
thinking of. Perhaps I would have told 
him, if the bars of the gate had not at that 
moment drawn together and let out the 
crowd, to hurry to the cars. 

Dear little fingers, they must not get 
crushed. It would hurt the darling boy, and 
he would cry, and mother would be so sorry, 
and so would brothers and sisters, and so 
would father; for he loves his little boy 
and would not have him hurt for the world. 

Father, what will you take for that little 
boy’s fingers? Ten dollars? A hundred 
dollars?’ What will you take for the life 
of that dear girlof yours, who will run to 
to the door to meet you with all her 
sweet maiden grace and welcome you 
home with a kiss? A thousand dollars? 
Ten thousand? All the ‘‘ business” you 
could do ina year? or in five years of flush 
times, such as a war in Europe would 
make? 

Have you forgotten so soon what war 
does? Did you stay at home all through 
our war? In war they kill fathers with 
bullets and mothers with tears and hun- 
ger. They are bloody, cruel men, thoge 
Turks and Russians. Those Bashi-bazouks 
drive women and children into churches, 
and there they chop them in pieces with 
swords, and leave their bodies to rot 
unburied. Little boys, like yours, would 
have their fingers cut off, and their heads, 
too. Sweet girls, like yours at home, are 
barbarously tortured till mercifully killed. 
The Cossacks are savage, too. Oh, how 
horrible such a war would be! It would 
be a war without quarter or mercy, a war 
of extermination between Turks and Chris- 
tians, a desperate Moslem war! 


~ 


in the Contemporary Review. Compare: Mitchell’s 
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But it would ‘‘start business here 
in these United States; and that would 
be such a “blessing.” Little Johnny | 
should have such lots of holiday 
gifts when the day comes around 
which celebrates ‘‘ peace on earth, good- 
will to men”; and Grace should have a 
gold watch, with a beautiful chatelaine; 
and mother should have her new grand 
piano; and father would buy the Axminster 
carpet which they have wanted so long for 
the parlor; and there would be such a beau- 
tiful Christmas-tree at the Sunday-school, 
and they would sing their happy carols to 
the Prince of Peace. 

‘* Anything to start business.” 
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THE WESTMINSTER STANDARDS 
AND RELIGIOUS LIBERTY. 





BY PHILIP SCHAFF, D.D. 


Dr. Witi14M MarsHa.., of Coupar-An- 
gus, has recently charged the Westminster 
Standards with teaching intolerant and 
persecuting principles.* His object is to 
vindicate the position of the United Pree 
byterian Church, to which he belongs, and 
which introduces into its formula of sub 
scription a distinct disclaimer of those pas- 
sagers in the Westminster Confession and 
Larger Catechism which ‘‘ teach or are sup- 
posed to teach compulsory or persecuting 
and intolerant principles in religion,” while 
the Free Church takes the ground since 
1846-7 that those Standards, when fairly 
interpreted, do not teach any such princi- 
ples. The controversy, of course, refers to 
the English and Scotch editions of the 
Westminster Standards, and do not apply 
to the American editions, in which all those 
sections have been changed. But an im- 
partial examination of the facts in the case 
justifies the American revision as necessary 
and wise. 

The principle of intolerance has been 
charged upon chs. xxiii (Of the Civil Mag- 
istrates), xxx (Of Church Censures), xxxi' 
(Of Synods and Councils), and the last 
clause of ch. xx (Of Christian Liberty—viz. 
the words ‘‘ and by the power of the civil 
magistrate”). The same charge applies to 
a few words in the 109th question of the 
Larger Catechism, where ‘‘ tolerating a false 
religion” is included among the sins for- 
bidden in the second commandment with 
reference to some passages of the Old Test- 
ament and of the Book of Revelation (ii, 2, 
16, 20; xvii, 16, 17). 

There is no doubt that these passages 
assume a professedly Christian government, 
or the union of Church and state, as it had 
come to be established in all Christian 
countries since the days of Constantine, 
and as it was acknowledged at that time 
by Protestants, as wellas Roman Catholics. 
It is on, this ground that the Confession 
claims for the civil magistrate (of whatever 
form of government) the right and duty 
not only to protect, but also to support the 
Christian Church, and to prohibit or punish 
heresy, idolatry, and blasphemy. 

This authority of punishment implies the 
principle of intolerance and the right of 
persecution in some form or other, though 
this right may never be exercised. For 
just as far as a civil government is identi 
fied with a particular church an offense 
against that church becomes an offense 
against the state and subject to its penal 
code. All acts of uniformity in religion 
are necessarily exclusive, and must prohibit 
the public manifestations of dissent, what- 
ever may be the private thoughts and sent- 
iments, which no human government can 
reach. 

It is a fact, moreover, that the Westmin- 
ster Assembly was called forthe purpose 
of legislating for the faith, government, and 
worship of three kingdoms; and that, by 
adopting the ‘‘ Solemn League and; Cove- 
nant,” it was pledged for the extirpation of 
Popery, and prelacy, and all heresy. 

The few Independents in the Assembly 
demanded a limited toleration, and were 
backed by Cromwell and his army, which 
was full of Independents, Baptists, Anti- 
nomians, Socinians, New Lights, Familists, 
Millennarians, and ‘‘ other proud, self-con- 
ceited, hot-headed sectaries” (as Baxter 








*“ The Principles of the Westminster Standards Per- 
secuting.”” Edinburgh, 1873. So also A. M. Fairbairn 


Introduction to the ‘‘ Minutes ofthe Westminster 





Assembly,” published by him in 1876, 


calls them): All these sectaries who sprung 
up during the great religious excitement 
of the age, but mainly subsided afterward, 
were, of course, tolerationists in their own 
interest. But for this very reason the pre- 
vailing sentiment in the Assembly was 
stoutly opposed to toleration, as the great 
Diana of the Independents and supposed 
mother and nurse of all sorts of heresies 
and blasphemies, threatening the overthrow 
of religion and society. The Scottish dele- 
gation was a unit on the subject, and Bail- 
lie wrote a ‘‘ Dissuasive from the Errors of 
the Time (1645)” against toleration. Innum- 
erable pamphlets were written on both sides. 
The advocates of toleration were de- 
feated and could only exact fromthe As- 
sembly the important declaration that ‘‘ God 
alone is Lord of the conscience.” 

And yet, if we judge the Westminster 
Standards from the standpoint of the seven- 
teenth century and compare them with 
similar documents, they must be pronounced 
moderate. This will appear from the fol- 
lowing considerations; 

1. The Westminster Standards assign no 
more authority to the civil power in mat- 
ters of religion than any of the other earlier 
Protestant Confessions and less than most 
of them. They teach far less than is im- 
plied in the Anglican doctrine of the royal 
supremacy, which puts the religion of a 
whole nation in the hands of the temporal 
sovereign, and which was employed for the 
severest measures against all dissenters, 
Roman Catholics and Protestants. 

2. The Presbyterians, during the twenty 
years of their domination, used their power 
very moderately, with the exception of a 
wholesale ejectment of a large number of 
prelatists from office (allowing them, how- 
ever, one-fifth of their income). This was 
a folly and a crime (viewed from our stand- 
point); but not near as cruel as the hanging 
and burning, the imprisonment, torture, and 
mutilation so freely exercised against them- 
selves and other non-Conformists before 
1640 and after 1661. During the disgrace- 
ful period of the Restoration, which they 
unwisely brought about without exacting 
any pledges from the faithless Stuart, they 
suffered for their loyalty to the Westmin- 
ster Standards as much hardship and dis- 
played as much heroism, both in England 
and Scotland, as any church gr sect in 
Christendom ever did. i 

A recent able writer, who has no sympa- 
thy whatever with the faith of Presbyte- 
rians, thus describes their persecutions 
‘under the Stuarts: 

“In Scotland, during almost the whole 
period that the Stuarts were on the throne 
of England, a persecution rivaling in atroc- 
ity almost any on record was directed by 
the be mm Government, at the instigation 
of the Scotch bishops and with the appro- 
bation of the English Church, against all 
who repudiated Episcopacy. Ifa conventi- 
cle was held in a house, the preacher was 
liable to be put to death. If it was held in 
the open air, both minister and people in- 
curred the same fate. The Presbyterians 
were hunted like criminals over the mount- 
ains. Their ears were torn from the roots. 
They were branded with hot irons. Their 
fingers were wrenched asunder by the 
thumbkins. The bones of their legs were 
shattered in the boots. Women were 
scourged publicly through the streets. 
Multitudes were transported to the Barba- 
does. An infuriated soldiery was let loose 
upon them, and encouraged to exercise all 
their ingenuity in torturing them ” (Lecky, 
‘‘History of Rationalism,” vol. ii, p. 48. 
Amer. ed.). , 


8. The Confession expresses for the first 
time among the Confessions of Faith, wheth- 
er consistently or not, the true principle of 
religious liberty, which was made the basis 
of the Act of Toleration, in the noble senti- 
ment of ch. xx, 2: ‘‘ God alone is Lord of 
the conscience, and hath left it free from the 
doctrines and commandments of men, which 
are in anything contrary to his word, or 
beside it, in matters of faith or worship. 
So that to believe such doctrines or to obey 
such commandments out of conscience is 
to betray true liberty of conscience, and the 
requiring of an implicit faith and an 
absolute and blind obedience is to destroy 
liberty of conscience and reason also.” 

The objectionable clauses in the Confess- 
ion’and Larger Catechism have been mildly 
interpreted and so modified by the Presby- 
terian churches in ‘‘ Europe as to disclaim 
persectting sentiments.” The Presbyterian 
churches’ in the United States have taken 
the more frank and éffective’ course of an 
entire reconstruction of those chapters, so 


as to make them teach the principle of 
religious freedom and to claim no favor 
from the civil magistrate, but that protec- 
tion which it owes to the lives, liberties, and 
constitutional rights of all its citizens. 
UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 











TREATIES AND THE FEDERAL 
CONVENTION. 


BY SAMUEL T, SPEAR, D.D. 





Tue three questions in regard to the sub- 
ject of treaties which the Federal Conven- 
tion considered and whose answer they 
embodied in the Constitution of the United 
States relate to the denial of the treaty 
power to the states, the grant of the power 
to the General Government, and the legal 
effect of its exercise. The object of this 
article will be to state the action of the 
Convention on these questions, as reported 
in the Madison Papers. 

In respect to the first point there was 
hardly any discussion and no division of 
opinion in the Convention. The Articles 
of Confederation which preceded and were 
superseded by the Constitution, while 
granting, with certain qualifications, to the 
United States ‘“‘the sole and exclusive 
right and power of ” ‘‘ entering into treaties 
and alliances,” also declared that ‘‘no 
state, without the consent of the United 
States in Congress assembled,” shall ‘‘ enter 
into any conference, agreement, alliance, or 
treaty with any king, prince, or state, and 
that ‘‘no two or more states shall enter 
into any treaty, confederation, or alliance 
between them without the consent of the 
United States in Congress assembled, speci- 
fying accurately the purposes for which 
the same shall be entered into and how 
long it shall continue.” The plan of a con- 
stitution submitted to the Convention, May 
29th, 1787, by Mr. Charles Pinckney, pro- 
vided that no state shall ‘‘ enter into treaty, 
or alliance, or confederation,” or ‘‘enter 
into compacts with other states or foreign 
powers” (p. 744). The Constitution, in 
the tenth section of the first artiale, declares 
that ‘‘no state shall enter into any treaty, 
alliance, or confederation,” and that ‘“‘ no 
state shall, without the consent of Con- 
gress, enter into any agreement 
or compact with another state or with a 
foreign power.” This is identical with the 
provision contained in the Articles of Con- 
federation, with the exception that the pro- 
hibition in relation to treaties by states is 
absolute, and not contingent upon the con- 
sent of Congress. As to the propriety of 
such a prohibition, there was no question in 
the Federal Convention. No one proposed 
that the states, as such, should possess the 
treaty power in any sense or to any extent. 

The second point relates to the proper 
lodgment of this power in the General 
Government. The possibilities of the case 
admitted of several methods. Excluding 
the judiciary, the power might have been 
delegated to the President exclusively, or to 
him im conjunction with one of the houses 
of Congress, or to the two houses, or to 
either house exclusive of the President, or 
to both houses in connection with the 
President. These were possible methods 
of lodging the treaty power. The question 
to be settled was to decide which, on the 
whole, would be the wisest method; and 
this, at different times during the sessions 
of the Convention, involved considerable 
discussion. 

The plan of Mr. Pinckney, proposed May 
29th, provided that ‘‘the Senate shall have 
the sole and exclusive power” ‘‘to make 
treaties” (p. 742). That of Alexander 
Hamilton, preposed June 18th, provided 
that the President shall ‘‘have, with the 
advice and approbation of the Senate, the 
power of making all treaties,” and that the 
Senate shall have ‘‘the power of advising 
and approving all treaties ” (p. 891). The 
report of a draft of the Constitution by the 
Committee of Detail, made August 6th, de- 
clared that ‘‘the Senate of the United States 
shall have power to make treaties” (p. 
1284). In the discussion of this branch of 
the report, August 23d, Mr. Madison “‘ ob- 
served that the Senate represented the 
states alone, and that, for this, as well as 
other obvious reasons, it was proper that 
the President should be an agent in treaties.’ 
Gouverneur Morris ‘did not know that he 
should agree to refer the making of treaties 





to the Senate at all; but for the presen 
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ould move to amend the section by add- 
ing ” the following words: ‘‘ But no treaty 
shall be binding on the United States which 
is not ratified by law.” This motion, after 
debate, was rejected, and the section relating 
to treaties was referred ‘‘to a committee of 
five ” (pp. 1412—1415). 

On the 3ist of August the Convention 
referred such parts of the Constitution as 
had been postponed and such parts of re- 
ports as had not been acted upon to a 
committee of eleven, consisting of a mem- 
ber from each state (p. 1478). This com- 
mittee reported on the 4th of September, 
recommending that the grant of the treaty 
power should be as follows: ‘‘The Presi- 
dent, by and with the advice and consent 
of the Senate, shall have power to make 
treaties,” provided that ‘‘no treaty shall be 
made without the consent of two-thirds 
of the members present” (pp. 1487, 1488). 
The Convention, on the 7th of September, 
entered upon the consideration of this rec- 
ommendation. Mr. Wilson moved to 
amend it by adding the words ‘‘ and House 
of Representatives” after the word ‘‘ Sen- 
ate,” saying that, ‘‘as treaties are to have 
the operation of laws, they ought to have 
the sanction of laws also.” Mr. Sherman 
thought that the question could be safely 
trusted to the Senate, and ‘‘that the neces- 
sity of secrecy in the case of treaties for- 
bade the reference of them to the whole 
legislature.” The motion of Mr. Wilson 
being rejected, the recommendation of the 
committee was adopted (pp. 1518, 1519). 

A draft of the Constitution having been 
agreed to, it was on the 9th of September 
referred to a committee, to revise the style 
thereof and arrange its several articles. 
This committee reported on the 12th of 
September, proposing that the clause in 
respect to the treaty power should read as 
follows: ‘‘He [the President] shall have 
power, by and with the advice and consent 
of the Senate, to make treaties, provided 
two-thirds of the senators present concur” 
(p. 1555). In this. form the clause was 
adopted by the Convention, and, being sub- 
sequently ratified by the people, became a 
part of the fundamental law of the land. 

The third point relates to the legal effect 
or operation of treaties made ‘under the 
authority of the United States.” The solu- 
tion of this point, contained in Mr. Pinck- 
ney’s plan of a Constitution presented May 
29th, was in these words: 

** All acts made by the legislature of the 
United States pursuant to this Constitution, 
and all treaties made under the authority 
of the United States, shall be the supreme 
law of the land; and all judges shall be 
bound to consider them as such in their de- 
cisions’ (pp. 741, 742). 

The plan’ of Mr. Patterson, submitted to 
the Convention, June 15th, read as fol- 
lows: 

¢‘‘ Resolved, That all acts of the United 
States, made by virtue and in pursuance of 
the powers hereby and by the Articles of 
Confederation vested in them, and all 
treaties made and ratified under the author- 
ity of the United States, shall be the su- 
preme law of the respective states, so far 
forth as those acts or treaties shall relate 
to the said states or their citizens; and that 
the judiciary of the several states shall be 
bound thereby in their decisions, anything 
in the respective laws of the individual 
states to the contrary notwithstanding; and 
that, if any state or any body of men in any 
state shall oppose or prevent the carrying 
into effect such acts or treaties, the Federal 
executive shall be authorized to call forth 
the power of the confederated states, or so 
much thereof as may be necessary, to en- 
force and compel an obedience to such acts 
or an observance of such treaties” (p. 866). 


Luther Martin, on the 7th of July, sub- 
mitted a resolution onthe same subject, 
which appears to have been accepted by 
the Convention, without debate, and which 
read as follows: 


“* Resolved, That the legislative acts of 
the United States made by virtue and in 
pursuance of the Articles of Union, and all 
treaties made and ratified under the author- 
ity of the United States, shall be the su- 
preme Jaw of the respective states, as far as 
those acts or treaties relate to the states, 
or their citizens and inhabitants; and that 
the judiciary of the several states shall be 
bound thereby in their decisions, anything in 
the respective laws of the individual states 
to the contrary notwithstanding ” (p. 1119). 


This resolution, with others, was, on the 
26th of July, referred to the Committee of 
Detail, charged with the duty of preparing 
and reporting the form of a Constitution, 
The Committee on the 6th of August made 
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their report, the eighth article of which was 
as follows: 

“*The acts of the legislature of the Uni- 
ted. States, made in pursuance of this Cow- 
stitution, and all treaties made under the 
authority of the United States, shall be the 
supreme law of the several states and of 
their citizens and inhabitants; and the 
judges in the several states shall be bound 
thereby in their decisions, anything in the 
constitutions or laws of the several states to 
the contrary notwithstanding ” (p. 1284). 

This article, on the motion of Mr. Rut- 
ledge, August 23d, was amended so as to 
read as follows: 

“This Constitution, and the laws of the 
United States made in pursuance thereof, 
and all treaties made under the authority 
of the United States, shall be the supreme 
law of the several states and of their citi- 
zens and inhabitants; and the judges of the 
several states shall be bound thereby in 
their decisions, anything in the constitu- 
tions or laws of the several states to the 
contrary notwithstanding ” (p. 1408). 

The article was again amended, August 
25th, on motion of Mr. Madison, by adding 
after the words ‘‘all treaties made” the 
words “‘ or which shall be made,” thus form- 
ally providing that the supremacy intend- 
ed to be asserted shall attach to treaties of 
the United States, whether made before or 
after the adoption of the Constitution 
(p. 1430). The draft of the Constitution 
having been adopted and referred to the 
Committee on Style, this committee, on the 
12th of September, reported the article as 
the second section of article six, in the fol- 
lowing words, 

*‘This Constitution, and the laws of the 
United States which shall be made in pur- 
suance thereof, and all treaties made or 
which shall be made under the authority 
of the United States, shall be the supreme 
law of the land; and the judges in every 
state shall be bound thereby, anything in 
the constitution or laws of any state to the 
contrary notwithstanding ” (p. 1559). 

This is the precise language of the Con- 
stitution as signed by the members of the 
Convention and then ratified by the people; 
and, hence, it was the final disposition of 
the question relating to the legal effect of; 
treaties made ‘‘ under the authority of the 
United States.” Whatever these treaties 
might be, considered as compacts with 
other nations, and whatever international 
obligations they might involve, they were 
to operate in their municipal character 
within the territory of the United States as 
supreme laws. The history of the article, 
as it passed through its successive modifi- 
cations in the Convention, shows that the 
framers thereof meant to assert the suprem- 
acy of treaties, not in contrast with or as 
superior to the Constitution or laws of the 
United States, but as supreme laws consid- 
ered relatively to state constitutions and 
laws. They placed treaties in the category 
of laws, and in rank made them equal to 
the legislation of Congress; and, having 
assigned to them this characterand rank, 
they then specially provided that ‘‘the 
judges in every state shall be bound” by 
these treaties, ‘‘anything in the constitu- 
tion or laws of any state to the contrary 
notwithstanding.” 

And, in order to secure this supremacy 
and make it practically operative, it was 
further provided, in the judiciary article 
of the Constitution, that ‘‘the judicial 
power of the United States shall extend to 
all cases in law and equity arising under 
this Constitution, the laws of the United 
States, and trveuties made or which shall be 
made under their authority.”” The enforce- 
ment of treaties as municipal laws was thus 
placed within the scope of the judicial 
power of the United States. And, besides 
this, Congress was authorized to make all 
laws which might be necessary and proper 
for carrying into execution the powers 
vested ‘‘in the Government of the United 
States or in any department or office | there- 
of.” This endowed Congress with power 
legislatively to provide for the execution of 
treaties. 

There was a special reason in the ante- 
cedent history of the United States, as well 
as in the complex character of our system 
of government, which led the framers of 
the Constitution to give to a treaty the 
attributes of law and also make it a part of 
‘the supreme law.” The Articles of Con- 
federation, though bestowing the treaty 
power on the United States in Congress 
assembled, and denying it to the states, ex- 
cept with the consent of Congress, never- 





theless, contained no provision for the en- 
forcement of treaties or to prevent their 
infraction by state authority. Congress 
could not raise a dollar by taxation to fulfill 
the stipulations of a treaty, and could not 
compel the states to do so. It had the treaty 
power, but without the adjuncts necessary to 
make it effective. The consequence was 
that treaties*made by Congress were by the 
states regarded as mere compacts, which 
they were at liberty to observe or not as 
they should see fit; and, as a matter of fact, 
they did see fit in several instances to violate 
these treaties. This was specially true in 
respect to the treaty of peace made with 
Great Britain in 1783. Congress remon- 
strated, and even implored the states to pay 
due regard to its treaties; yet the sense of 

noral obligation was not sufficient to secure 
the result. ‘‘Power and right,” says 
Justice Story, in his ‘‘Commentaries on 
the Constitution” (section 1888), ‘‘ were 
separated. The argument was all on one 
side, but the power was on the other.” The 
General Government was charged with the 
duty of managing the intercourse of the 
country with other nations, including the 
power of making treaties; yet it could not 
guarantee the fulfillment of its own stipula- 
tions. This was a source alike of weakness 
and of peril, as a very brief experience 
abundantly showed. 

Moreover, our governmental system is 
planned upon the principle of a law-making 
and a law-executing power reserved to the 
states, which, in its sphere, operates in- 
dependently of the General Government. 
This was the fact under the Articles of 
Confederation, and it remains a fact under 
the Constitution. The system is duplicate 
in its character. Hence arises the necessity 
that treaties, if they are to be operative as 
sacred compacts, should be placed beyond 
the power of the states to nullify them. It 
was at first proposed to give Congress the 
power to enforce treaties by legislative 
action. This was the idea of Mr. Pinckney 
in his plan of a Constitution, and it was in- 
corporated in the report of the Committee 
of Detail (pp. 741, 1233). It was, however, 
abandoned; and, asa substitute and a much 
wiser method of gaining the end, it was 
provided that treaties should have the char- 
acter of supreme municipal laws, and, as 
such, be binding upon all the states and, 
of course, superior to any state constitu- 
tions or laws. The judges in every state 
were to be bound thereby, ‘‘ anything in 
the constitution or laws of any state to the 
contrary notwithstanding.” If a state con- 
stitution or law conflicted with a treaty of 
the United States, it was so far void and of 
no effect; and state judges were required 
thus to declare in any issue before them in- 
volving the question. 

So, also, treaties, asa part of the supreme 
law of the land, were placed under the 
cognizance of the judicial power of the 


‘United States. which was extended to all 


cases in law and equity arising under 
‘‘treaties made or which shall be made 
under the authority of the United States.” 

The remedy for any conflict between 
state action and such treaties was, hence, 
located in the powers and functions of 
judges, both state and national, and ulti- 
mately the latter. Not only are state courts 
bound to respect treaties as supreme laws; 
but their judgments and decrees affecting 
rights claimed under treaties may be carried 
to the Supreme Court of the United States 
for final review. 

In this way the framers of the Constitu- 
tion provided for the execution of treaties, 
as against any interference or nullification 
by the action of state authority. If all 
governmental powers had been lodged in 
the General Government, there would have 
been no necéssity for any constitutional pro- 
vision in regard to the municipal authority 
and legal effect of treaties. The National 
Government, having the power to make a 
treaty,/would have power to carry it into 
effect. Such, however, was not the fact 
under the Articles of Confederation; and 
such would not have been the fact under 
the Constitution, without some provision 
to seeure treaties against infraction by the 
‘states. The problem was a delicate and 
difficult one to solve; yet it was solved by 
giving to treaties the character of a supreme 
law, and requiring judges, both state and 
national, to regard them as such. Though 
not laws in the sense of being enacted by 
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Congress, they are placed on the same foot- 
ing, and precisely the same provision is 
made for their interpretation, application, 
and enforcement, so far as they operate 
within the territory and among the people 
of the United States. 





FREEDOM HAS COST BLOOD.* 


BY J. E, RANKIN, D, D. 





Sons of Freedom, once more waking, 
Raise aloud their battle-cry. 
Hark ! their tramp the land is shaking 
And their chorus cleaves the sky ; 
‘* Stand where late your brothers stood! 
Make the cause they fought for good! 
Freedom ! freedom! freedom has cost blood !” 


Sons of Freedom, lo! they rally, 
East and West and South and North; 
From high hill and verdant valley, 
This the chorus they pour forth: 
** Stand where late your brothers stood ! 
Make the cause they fought for good ! 
Freedom ! freedom ! freedom has cost blood !”’ 


Sons of Freedom, glad we hear you, 
Gathering volume, grand and strong ; 
Glad we join you, glad we cheer you, 
Chanting loud the self-same song: 
‘Stand where late your brothers stood ! 
Make the cause they fought for good ! 
Freedom ! freedom ! freedom has cost blood !”” 


Sons of Freedom, raise your chorus, 
From the mountain to the sea; 
With one banner floating o’er us, 
Here let freemen still be free ! 
‘*Stand where late your brothers stood ! 
Make the cause they fought for good! 
Freedom! freedom ! freedom has cost blood !”” 


* Air: Heim’s Gesange, page 184. 





THE RELIGIOUS STATUS OF THE 
COLORED PEOPLE. 


BY PROF, J. T. L. PRESTON, 





In a late number of THe INDEPENDENT 
Mr. Redpath says: ‘‘ The field Negroes 
have no idea of religion as civilized men 
understand it. Shouting, shrieking, falling 
down in cataleptic fits; going from the 
seat of the penitent to the bed of the next 
neighbor’s wife and to the hen-roost of the 
next planter’s yard; listening to sermons 
that bear the same relation to, expositions 
of the Christian faith that end-men’s 
speeches bear to collegiate oratory ; 
our black ward is, in very truth, a barba- 
rian.” Of the region of which I am about 
to speak, with personal knowledge, this 
statement ts not true. 

‘‘The Colored Valley Baptist Association 
of Virginia” met in Lexington, Virginia, 
during the month just past, about the date 
of Mr. Redpath’s article, and I attended 
one of its sessions, expressly to compare 
it with corresponding ecclesiastical bodies 
of white people. My surprise at what I 
witnessed was no less than my gratification. 
I found a very large assembly of colored 
people, going through the ordinary routine 
of business, in an orderly manner, under 
the control of a moderator more efficient 
than many a presiding officer I bave seen 
in the chair in conventions of whites. The 
debates were spirited, sensible, and practi- 
cal. The desire to speak was so great that 
the gavel had to be used very authoritative- 
ly. The topics for consideration were 
identical with those met with in a presbyte- 
ry—reports of individual churches, min- 
isterial support, foreign and domestic 
missions, education, and temperance. >» 

The report upon ministerial support is 
so true, so pithy, and so brief that I hope 
you will allow space for it, as I transfer it 
from a very neatly-printed copy of the min- 
utes of this meeting: 

‘‘Ought ministers of the Gospel to receive 
such a support from the churches they 
serve as will free them from all worldly 
care? The argument in support of this 
proposition may be put in a few words, 
under the following heads: The first source 
of proof is the Bible—Paul, in I Cor., 9th 
chap., 6—14. In this chapter the apostle 
argues and settles this question of ministe- 
rial support. 

‘The second class of arguments for the 
truth that ministers ought to be freely sup- 
ported by the church is derived from the 
evils of inadequate support—sub-divisions. 
1st. The minister’s piety will likely suffer 
from constant contact with the world, for 
he must be compelled to bargain and trade 
for his living. 2d. The lack of this support 
often burdens the conscience of the minis- 
ter with debts which he cannot pay. 34. 





When this support is withheld, it necessari- 
ly affects the minister’s feeling toward his 
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d is that the notion 
that ‘the ree to he served by men 
who, while serving it, are to earn their 
bread by the sweat of the brow will deter 
many from entering the ministry.” 

I was present at the reading of the report 
upon education for the ministry, and was 
much struck with the earnestness of the 
speakers and the gradual development of 
the subject by the pressure of discussion. 
The first speakers dwelt upon the necessity 
that those who undertook to teach should 
have knowledge. Some of the illustrations 
were of a rare character, and would amuse 
your readers, if I should give them. Then 
came on others, who said it was vain to at- 
tempt to educate the old. The next idea 
presented was that the young men in the 
ministry should strive to educate them- 
selves; and, finally, it was insisted that 
this must be done systemutically (this was 
the very word used), by the combined 
efforts of thechurch. Here was the scheme 
of the education of young men for the 
ministry by the church—the idea of an edu- 
cation society—worked out by the good 
sense of these colored Christians. 

Of course, I am not to be understood as 
saying that the speakers were as good in 
thought, arrangement, or diction as white 
men would be; but I do say that their de- 
bates were, in all these particulars, highly 
creditable and, under the circumstances, 
very surprising. Most of the prominent 
speakers had white blood in their veins, 
but the most impressive one was a full- 
blooded African, 

This Association has, according to its 
minutes, ninety-six churches in connection 
with it; and the amounts contributed for 
the support of their ministers surprises me, 
as I read over the financial column. The 
church of Lexington pays a salary of $600 
to its pastor, another pays $450, another 
$300, and so on down the scale. 

These facts, to which I might add many 
others, illustrate the condition of the col- 
ored Baptists in the Valley of Virginia. 
I have reason to know that that of the col- 
ored Methodists is altogether as good. I 
will add—in order to show that I am ac- 
quainted with the general subject upon 
which I am writing—that I am superin- 
tendent of a colored Sunday-school which 
has been in uninterrupted operation for 
over twenty years, and which for the char- 
acter of the instruction, discipline, and 
progress of the pupil, will compare favor- 
= with any white school I am acquainted 
with, 

The following motives have prompted 
this article: 1st. I do not wish that the 
statement of Mr. Redpath should be taken 
as applicable to the Valley of Virginia. 
2d. I desire to encourage those Northern 
Christians who are disposed to contribute 
to the religious instruction of the colored 
population of the South. If some of them 
would present the Baptist church in Lex- 
ington with a suitable cabinet organ, it 
would stimulate the congregation. who wor- 
ship in a commodious building, which they 
have erected and paid for, and would add 
to the attractiveness of their Sunday-school. 
(The writer belongs to another denomina- 
tion and his school has an organ of its own.) 
3d. I wish to say that the colored people of 
the Valley of Virginia were brought up 
to the condition I have described under 
the influence of slavery—a slavery, in the 
main, the most equitable and civilizing the 
world ever saw. These people have un- 
doubtedly improved in the particulars I 
have illustrated since their emancipation; 
but let it not be forgotten that slavery 
brought the barbarous African up to the 


— which made any advance practi- 
cadile, 
VIRGINIA MILITARY INSTITUTF, LEXINGTON, VA. 


Biblical Research, 


It isa curious fact that eminent theologians 
like Olshausen, Baumgarten, Crusus, Riickert, 
Holsten, Hilgenfeld, and Wieseler assert that 
the Galatians were of Germanic or Teutonic 
descent, while no authority on classical philol- 
ogy and archeology and no great Celtic or Ger- 
manic scholar has given the least countenance 
to the statement. 
ing them Germans are to be found, and argued 
at greater length than anywhere else, in Wiese- 
ler’s ‘ Commentar zu dem Briefe an die Galater,” 
The location of the ‘churches of Galatia,” 
established by St. Paul, is still gen- 
erally held to be in the region bounded 
by Paphlagonia, Cappadocia, Lycaonia, 
Phrygia, and Bithynia, and called by 
the ancients Gallogrecia and ToAAia 7 é¢a. 
Rickert completely annihilated in 18388—in his 








Their reasons for consider- 
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“Magazin fiir Exegeseund Theologic’’—the theory 
of the preceding century, that St. Paul’s Galatia 
was the Roman province of that name, with 
which had been incorporated, besides other dis- 
tricts, that part of Lycaonia containing the 
cities Derbe, Lystra, and Iconium, and the 
Phrygian Antiochia, near Pisidia; and that St. 
Paul’s “churches of Galatia’’ were in these 
cities. Renan’s ‘Paul’? (1865) and Hausrath’s 
‘*Neutestamentliche Zeitgeschichte” (1875) are the 
only recent works which have made a serious 
attempt at reviving this theory; but also the 
few novel reasons therein given to support it 
have now been demolished by Dr. Wilibald 
Grimn, of Jena, in the Theologische Studien und 
Kritiken (1876). Returning to Wieseler’s argu- 
ments, we read that the fact that the ancients 
called the regions referred to Galatia, and 
the inhabitants of it Gauls, Galatians, and 
Celts, is no proof that the people spoken 
of were not Germans. The first to dis- 
tinguish between Gauls and Germans was 
Julius Cesar, who designated with the lat- 
ter name the people beyond the Rhine who 
had before the Cimbrian War been con- 
founded with the Gauls. When Jerome, after 
a prolonged sojourn in Gaul and extended 
journey along the Rhine, came to Galatia, he 
reported that the inhabitants there spoke a 
language like that of the Treviri—hence, Ger- 
man ; for the German nationality of the Tre- 
viri is attested by Strabo and Tacitus. The 
names of the Galatian generals Leonorios and 
Lutarios are evidently German. The former is 
the equivalent of Leonhard, the latter of Lothar 
and Luther. Dejotarus, the name of the kings, 
is obviously the German Dietrich. And, fur- 
thermore, not priests (Druids), as among the 
Gauls, but princes, were the dispensers of 
justice to the Galatians; which is a fact 
of no mean importance. These are the main 
points adduced by Dr. Wieseler in support 
of his theory. But every one of the argu- 
ments must be dismissed, and on the fol- 
lowing grounds: first—reversing the order 
of the statements—the judicature of the 
princes is not sufficient evidence against the 
commonly-received opinion of the Celtic ori- 
gin of the Galatians ; because there is no proof 
that the hierarchica] institution of the Druids 
had obtained among all the Celtic tribes, or 
among the Celts of other countries than Brit- 
tany and Gaul proper. Then Dejotarus and 
Dietrich have nothing in common, for Dietrich 
is the softened form of Theodorich. Lothar 
comes from Chlothahari—called Chlothach- 
arius by Paulus Diaconus—is composed of 
hlut, loud, and chari, horde or army, and prob- 
ably signifies a man of renown in battle. Lu- 
tarios is derived from Celtic loth, marsh (Lat. 
lutum, as in Lutetia, the modern Lodéve), and 
the Celtic termination ario, common in names 
of men. Hence, Lutarios bas nothing to claim 
from Lothar or Luther, and is, like 
the other, a good and pure Celtic name. 
From Jerome’s statement we need draw no 
other conclusion than that the Treviri at his 
time still spoke Celtic, which every Celtic 
scholar considers them to have spoken original- 
ly and which is to this day spoken by some 
people not more than forty to fifty miles north 
and east of Treves (see Kiepert’s ‘ Linguistic 
Map of Europe,”’ 1869). The theologians named 
above have, then, but a small show of reason 
for departing from the dictum of classical and 
Celtic scholars that the Galatians were Celts. 
Dr. Winer, who is generally so faithful in 
making research, relieves himself of the duty of 
discussing the question by saying that the pop- 
ulation of Galatia consisted of both Celts and 
Germans. Strabo, however, expressly states 
that the three tribes inhabiting Galatia spoke 
(besides Greek) one and the same language, 
which they had brought from their common 
home. M. Alexandre Bertrand, who completed 
in the March number of the Revue Archéologique 
his study of Polybius in regard to the distine- 
tion drawn between Galatians and Celts, ar- 
rived at the conclusion that the Galatians were 
Celts, but a tribe of peculiar organization. 


....M. Maspero has published in Paris a new 
edition of his “Ancient History of the East.” 
It is simply indispensable to those who wish to 
have an idea of the subject, especially as to 
Egyptian history. There is an admirable 
series of maps and a complete index. A final 
chapter on writing and alphabets adds greatly 
to the value of the book. We may also men- 
tion a volume published in England entitled: 
‘‘ Dates and Data Relating to Religious Anthro- 
pology and Biblical Archeology.” It groups 
together the chief facts furnished by all sources, 
from geology to inscriptions. He begins with 
a date of 14000 B. C. 


...»Dr. Schliemann, who has been repulsed 
in his attempts to renew his excavations in Troy, 
has got fairly started in the ancient Mycene, 
the home of Menelaus and Helen. He has sixty 
workmen engaged within the castle, and has 
dug up a considerable number of fragments of 
painted earthenware and of images of cows, 
used in the worship of Juno. The so-called 
tomb of Clytemestra will soon be opened, as 
the door has been found. 





Fine Arts. 


BROOKLYN, artistically considered, bears 
about the same relation to New York that 
South Kensington does to London, although it 
is hardly necessary for us to remark that 
there is nothing in Brooklyn that deserves to 
be mentioned in comparison with the South 
Kensington Museum. Brooklyn, however, has 
a very admirably-managed art association, and 
its exhibitions of paintings, which are made in 
the Academy of Music, in Montague Street, 
are a good deal more attractive than anything 
of the kind in New York. There are a good 
many artists in Brooklyn, too, who find con- 
venient studios on Brooklyn Heights, where 
they are sure of a good light and a pure atmos- 
phere, two most essential things for an artist, 
not always attainable in a large city. Last 
week a new gallery for the exhibition and 
sale of pictures and other works of art 
was opened in Fulton Avenue by Messrs. Sherk 
Brothers and a very fair collection of paintings 
by Brooklyn artists was offered to the public. 
Among them were some very admirable land- 
scapes of German subjects by Mr. Crifeldt and 
Mr. R. Lionel Delisser, who have recently re- 
turned from Munich, where they have been 
studying for some years past. Mr. Delisser 
is chiefly known by his landscapes, in which 
architectural objects and figures forma con- 
spicuous part of the composition; but he is 
now engaged upon some portraits which dis- 
play great talent in drawing and a vigorous 
coloring, in striking contrast to the style of 
most of our artists 

Among the most prominent portraits in 
the gallery of the Messrs. Sherk is a half- 
length, life size, by Jensen, of Mr. Augustin 
Daly, the dramatic author and manager of the 
Fifth-avenue Theater. The portrait is highly 
creditable to the artist, and to most people 
who see it it is a surprise to find in the portrait 
of a dramatic author and a renowned theatrical 
manager the likeness of a refined and sedate 
young an, who has more the appearance of a 
young divinity student than of the ideal show- 
man. But Mr. Daly is by no means one of the 
common order of theatrical managers. He is 
a man of education and of highly-ac- 
complished manners, and he has given to 
New York a place of entertaimment as free 
from all the vicious appurtenances which once 
seemed to be inseparable from a place for dra- 
matic exhibitions asa gallery of art or a pri- 
vate parlor. We do not pretend to say that the 
theater is a necessary adjunct to the conven- 
fences of alarge town; but in all parts of the 
civilized world it is an admitted source of 
amusement, and, since it cannot be altogether 
eliminated from our cities, it is desirable that 
it should be rendered harmless and, if possible, 
instructive. In doing these things, Mr. Daly 
has fairly earned the approval and gratitude of 
the better classes of the community, and his 
theater may be ranked with the art galleries 
and museums as among the means for educat- 
ing the taste and elevating the morals of the 
people. 

....An exhibition of the works, mostly por- 
traits, of Sir Henry Raeburn, who died in the 
year 1823, has been opened in Edinburgh, and 
has awakened fresh attention to the great 
merit of this long-neglected artist. The 
English are so absorbed in the contemplation of 
Sir Joshua that they have no eyes for any other 
portrait painter, though they have recently be 
gun to worship at the shrine of Gainsborough. 
Perhaps Raeburn, who painted the most em- 
inent Scotchmen of his day, will now have his 
turn and become an idol. 

....The Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts, 
after a suspension of seven years, has resumed 
operations as an educational institution. The 
class-rooms are in the building lately erected 
by the Academy, at the corner of Broad and 
Cherry Streets, in Philadelphia. The schools 
are under the direction of Christian Scheussle 
and Thomas Eakin, and the tuition is free to 
all pupils who have attained sufficient profi- 
ciency to work with effect, without requiring 
mere elementary instruction. 


....-Miss Anna M. Lea, of Philadelphia, whose 
picture of ‘‘The Patrician’s Mother’’ in the 
Centennial Exhibition has attracted so much 
attention and to whom was awarded by the 
judges one of the thirteen medals, has accepted 
an invitation from Lord Dufferin, Governor- 
General of Canada, to visit Ottawa and paint a 
portrait of Lady Dufferin. 


.... A Boston paper says Hunt, the New En- 
gland artist, is at North Easton, Mass., where, 
in a fine studio erected by the Ameses, he is 
finishing the portraits of several members of 
that family. The New England artist is prob- 
ably William M. Hunt, who seems to be re- 
garded in Boston as one of the greatest of liy- 
ing painters. 


....A life-size bronze medallion of Ezra Cor- 
nell has been placed in the library of Cornell 
University. It was executed by Mr. William 
Miller, of New York, and was the gift of the 
trustees of the University. 
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Personalities, 


SmNcE the arrival of Mr, Tupper he does not 
appear to have attracted quiteso much atten- 
tion in New York as many of his literary coun- 
trymen of much inferior rank in literature have 
had the happiness to receive. None of the 
New York clubs have tendered hima reception, 
nor even @ dinner; and it has been left for a 
Presbyterian clergyman in Brooklyn to give 
him his ‘‘reception.”? And, in order to secure a 
full attendance, it was necessary to couple with 
his name that of the author of ‘*‘ Thanatopsis,”’ 
who good-naturedly sanctioned the occasion by 
his presence and recited his own poem of 
‘Thanatopsis ’’ for the amusement of the com- 
pany, not one of whom was born when it 
was published, except the venerable Peter 
Cooper, who, with Mayor Schroeder, were 
the only literary gentlemen present. Mr. 
Bryant goes out to a reception of some kind or 
a dinner-party nearly every night ; and at the 
dinner given to Mr. William Black, by, the Har- 
per Brothers, he amused the guests by reciting 
some familiar comic verses. It is rather re- 
markable that, although he has so Keen a sense 
of humor, he has never permitted a scintilla- 
tion of it to appear in his verses; but then he 
is only in his eighty-third year, and he may yet 
blossom out in a few volumes of humorous 
pots, which will eclipse MacFingal and Hosea 

iglow. 

...-On the 8th of next month the Boston 
Latin School Association celebrates its centen- 
nial anniversary. Among the pupils of the 
School now living are Ralph Waldo Emerson, 
Admiral Davis, Charles Francis Adams, George 
8. Hillard, Robert C. Winthrop, George Tyler 
Bigelow, the Rev. James Freeman Clarke, Wil- 
liam Gray, John Lothrop Motley, Wendell Phil 
iips, William M. Evarts, Charles 8. Bradley, 
the Rev. Edward E. Hale, Richard 8. Green- 
ough, Renjamin A. Gould, Josiah P. Cooke, 
Francis J. Child, Charles Hale, Henry W. Tor- 
rey, Edward G. Loring, and many other emi- 
nent men. When Master Lowell dismissed the 
school on the 19th of April, 1775, he said: 
“Boys, go home. The Revolution has begun.” 





....There is one thing to be said about Gen. 
Butler which his most malignart enemy, if he 
have any malignant enemies, cannot gainsay. 
He never fails to make himself understood 
whenever he speaks in public. He may be in- 
discreet, but he is never indistinct ; and if he is 
bad, heis always bold. His late letter addressed 
to Judge Hoar, though immensely long, is in- 
tensely sharp. [t is a bundle of epigrams and 
avery remarkable example of vigorous English. 
There has been nothing like it in literature 
since the time of Dean Swift. Junius was a 
mere apprentice iu the art of invective com- 
pared with the political Thersites of Massachu- 
setts. 

....-Colonel Bud Bates, of Laurel County, 
Ky., and his wife, who are probably the tallest 
married pair in the country, have just started 
on a tour through the South, for the purpose of 
exhibiting themselves. The Colonel is seven 
feet eleven inches high and weighs about five 
hundred pounds, and Mrs. Bates is eight feet 
and half an inch high and weighs four hundred 
pounds. 

...-Mr. Tupper rather oddly remarked, in 
his speech at the reception tendered him in 
Brooklyn, that we are more refined in our 
manners than we were when he was here 
twenty-five years ago; and he said ‘‘ he had not 
yet heard a foul word or unseemly phrase.” 
But then he has been staying all the time with 
Dr. Talmage. How could he? 


....Mr. Nathan Appleton, of Boston, says 
that he has no objection to Mr. Tilden’s writing 
on public finance, because he has shown so 
much skill in managing his private finances ; 
but Mr. Appleton is shocked at the Democratic 
candidate’s saying anything about the war. 


....-Robert Peel Johnston, a grandson of the 
first Sir Robert Peel, lives in Springfield, Nl., 
and is assistant in the office of the secretary of 
state. His mother married Captain Johnston, 
of the British navy, and at his death brought 
her son to America. 


...-The Brights séem to have a liking for 
this country ; but the great John declines to 
visit us. Twoof his sons have been here all 
the past summer, and his sister-in-law, Mrs. 
Samuel Bright, has lately arrived, on a visit to 
her friends in Delaware. 


....Mr. Wendell Phillips seems to be favored 
with a lively appreciation in Boston. The Her- 
ald of that city makes this kindly and discrim- 
inating estimate of his powers: ‘ Wendell 
Phillips called Judge Hoar a hypocrite.” 


....We fell into the mistake of saying that 
Mr. William M. Tweed, Jr., was with his father 
when captured in Spain. That is not the case. 
He has been all the summer and fall in Green- 
wich, Conn. : 

....The Glastonbury (Conn.) Smith sisters 
are still persecuted by the tax-gatherers, and 
their cows are advertised for sale again. 











“Srier, 


Tue question as to the existence of an intra- 
mercurial planet has just come up again, and 





again received a negative answer. At least, no 
planet can be found. Many will remember 
that seventeen years ago (on March 26th, 
1859) a Dr. Lescarbault, an obscure country 
physician of Orgeres, near Paris, claimed to 


have discovered such a body. Leverrier, the 


most eminent of the French astronomers, who 
felt a special interest in the matter, from the 
fact that his researches on the motions of Mer- 
cury appeared to indicate the probability of 
some disturbing mass between that planet and 
the sun, visited the Doctor, cross-examined 
him, and concluded that his account was to be 
accepted: The new planet was duly christened 
Vulean and Lesecarbault became the hero of 
the hour. Leverrier calculated from the Doc- 
tor’s observations that the distance of the 
planet from the sun should be about thirteen 
millions of miles and its period about twenty 
days ; also that it should cross the sun again 
in the latter part of March, 1860, which it did 
not. Discredit was also thrown upon Lescar- 
bault’s observation by Liais, a distinguished 
astronomer, then in Brazil, who at the very 
time of Lesearbault’s reported observation was 
watching the sun with a much more powerful 
instrument, and saw nothing of the kind. The 
planet has also been looked for with the great- 
est care during every one of the total eclipses 
which have occurred since 1860, and it 
seems quite impossible that any body of 
such mass as Vulcan must have to satisfy 
Leverrier’s computations could have escaped 
the search. But, on the other hand, there are 
ou record a number of observations which 
seem to strengthen Lescarbault’s case—observa- 
tions of small, round, black spots seen upon the 
sun’s disc, where no such spot was visible a few 
hours before or after. And in some cases the 
spot has been observed to move with a velocity 
which would carry it across the sun’s disc in a 
few hours, while a common sun-spot takes 
about fourteen days. The best-attested of 
these observations are the following: October 
10th, 1802, by Fritsch; January 6th, 1818, by 
Capel-Lofft ; February 12th, 1820, a spot cross- 
ing the sun in about 5°, seen both by Stein- 
hiibel and Stark, independent and practiced 
observers; 1847, July (date lost), by Wray and 
Scott, independent observers ; 1859, March 26th, 
Lescarbault’s observation; 1862, March 20th, 
9 a. M., by Lummis, a small round spot watched 
for 20 minutes and seen to move; and, finally, 
1876, April 4th, by Weber, at Peckeloh, near 
Miinster. About half-past fourin the afternoon 
an intensely black, round spot, about 5” in 
diameter, was seen on the sun, which that 
morning and also the next was entirely free 
from spots, according to the observations not 
only of Weber himself, but also of Schmidt, at 
Athens, and Wolf, at Zurich. Clouds, most 
unfortunately, prevented any continuous ob- 
servations of the spot. The fact rests, there- 
fore, upon the sole authority of Weber, who is 
himself little known. Heis, of Miinster, how- 
ever, who is an astronomer of celebrity, vouches 
for him as skillful and accurate and accus- 
tofhed to solar observation. Weber’s ob- 
servation was not communicated to the 
world very promptly; but about the last 
of August a Ictter from Wolf, of Zurich, to 
Leverrier brought it to scientific notice, and 
Leverrier immediately took measures to have 
the surface of the sun carefully watched from 
the Ist to the 12th of October, the period dur- 
ing which a second transit might be expected. 
So far the results are entirely negative. Mean- 
while the observation of Weber is utterly dis- 
credited by the fact that at the same timea 
small, very well-defined spot—not a planet— 
was seen at the Madrid Observatory. Mr. 
Hind, the director of the British ‘ Nautical 
Almanac,” in a letter just published in Nature, 
takes the ground that no one planet can satisfy 
the observations on record—that there must 
be two or more, if any. On the whole, it is 
probably best to keep judgment as to Vulcan’s 
existence suspended for some time yet. The 
evidence is too conflicting to warrant any con- 
fident conelusion. 


...-Among the interesting questions by no 
means as yet definitely settled is that which re- 
fers to the immediate effect of pollen on fruits. 
Up to a few years ago it was thought that there 
was no immediate effect, and that the influ- 
ence was only seen in the plants produced 
fromthe seed. Butin the case of the Indian 
corn it is clearly proved that there is an influ- 
ence direct onthe seed itself. It is also thought 
that there is an influence on pumpkins, 
squashes, and other Cucurbitaceous plants ; but 
this is little more than an impression derived 
from cultivators, and, so far as we know, there 
have been no experiments directly made to 
test the point. There have been many curious 
facts placed on record that seem to be explica- 

le on no other theory; but it is a good rule 








not to accept a guess-in cases where direct ex- 
periment can be made. In the Indian corn 
the change immediately effected seems con- 
fined to the seed. The carpellary structure re- 
mains the same. If the Cucurbitacee, or other 
classes of plants of a somewhat similar char- 
acter, had their fruits immediately affected, it 
would be regarded as more remarkable than 
that the naked seed of corn should change. 
Mr. C. W. Garfield, of the Michigan Agricul- 
tural College, deserves the credit of attempting 
direct experiments with the apple, and he be- 
lieves there was a direct effect onthe fruit. He 
made ten crosses, of ten specimens in each cross. 
There appears to have been ninety-seven fruit 
resulting. Only three kinds showed any change 
from the peculiarities of the female parent. In 
one it was the pollen of the Wagener variety 
on a Tallman Sweet. Unfortunately, the Tall- 
man sweet is known to be variable, independent 
of cross-fertilization, so that this needs to be 
gone over again. If anumber of trials between 
the two always had the same result, it would 
be conclusive. Another was a Tallman Sweet 
on a Red Astrachan. The distinct character of 
these apples render the resultinteresting. The 
apples were mild, color (deep red in the fe- 
male, yellow in the male) modified, and the 
form flat. There is no doubt of a great proba- 
bility here; but it would be still well to repeat 
the experiment with the same two kinds an- 
other year. The other case in which change was 
noted was where the Wagener was the female 
and the Tallman Sweeting the male parent. 
The change was in respect-to flavor and color. 
These are among the most interesting facts we 
have met with in relation to this subject. 
Flavor (that is, in respect to “‘ souror sweet’’), 
form, and color will vary so, even in the same 
variety and when there is no thought of cross- 
fertilizing agency, that it would be safe to ask 
for a few more experiments before regarding 
the matter settled. There are other points, not 
subject to inherent variation, that it would be 
as well to watch the effect of hybridization 
on. . 


....Fresh radiometric experiments continue 
to be made in various quarters. M. Ledien 
lately propounded a theory on the subject, ac- 
cording to which, using polarized light, the im- 
pulsion should probably be a maximum when 
the plane of polarization is perpendicular to 
the axis, and nil when the plane is parallel to 
the axis. This was tested by M. Fizeau; but 
with negative results. M. Ledien asked M. 
Solleron to observe whether (conformably to 
his theory) the instrument would turn on being 
submitted exclusively to a bundle of luminous 
rays falling parallel to the axis. It was found 
to do so, though with much less rapidity than 
when the rays were perpendicular. This, at 
least, condemns the doctrine of emission, as 
used to explain the phenomena. M. Fizeau, 
again, had said that rotation was got when 
luminous rays struck merely the polished sur- 
faces; but the vanes came to meet the light, in- 
stead of retiring, as would be the case if light 
had animpulsive force. M. Ledien now states 
that, by reducing as much as possible the re- 
flections of the glass, the effect referred to may 
be reversed—the polished vanes moving as if re- 
pelled. Here both sides of the vane were pol- 
ished. The place must be dark, reflecting sur- 
faces excluded ; the beam strikes the nearest 
vane at a very small angle ; and ascreen shades 
the two vanes opposite the first (relatively to 
the plane of the luminous beam and the axis). 
These effects he regards as favorable to his 
theory. M. Bottger describes experiments with 
the radiometer in the report of the German 
Chemical Society of Berlin. The stoppage of 
the motion by interposition of a trough of dis- 
tilled water (a gas-flame being the light-source) 
leads him to conclude that only radiant heat is 
the cause of the motion. The blackened sur- 
face absorbs and radiates the heat more easily 
than the polished surface. Hence repul- 
sion. 


.... When a zinc ball, about two inches diam- 
eter, with brass axis and supported in a frame 
containing no iron, is rotated quickly in the 
neighborhood of a magnetic needle it has (ac- 
cording to M. Odstreil, of the Vienna Acad- 
emy) a deflecting action on the needle. And 
this deflection is not due to induction currents 
produced by the magnetism of the needle, for, 
the rotation continuing the same, the deflection 
is the same whether the north or the south 
pole of the needle is brought near. The direc- 
tion of the deflection may be ascertained by 
the following rule Find that diameter of the 
ball, perpendicular to the axis, in which the 
directions of the moved parts form the least 
angle with the direction of the earth’s magnetic 
force ; conceive magnetisms imparted to the 
two halves, each being of different size from 
that which would be produced by the earth’s 
magnetism ina similar motion; then these ac- 
quired magnetisms would cause the same de- 
flection as are caused by the rotating ball. M. 
Odstreil is of opinion that the terrestrial mag- 
netic force produces induction currents in the 


rotating ball, and these act by deflecting the, 


needle. 
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We find in Zvangelical Christendom an in 
teresting article on mission work among the 
Bulgarians, by the Rev. Dr. Clarke, missionary 
of the American Board at Samokoyv. The Bul- 
garians occupy Bulgaria, Roumelia, and Mace- 
donia, and number from five to seven millions. 
The nation has been nominally Christian since 
861, when King Borése was baptized by St. 
Methodious. With the help of the Turkish 
Government, the Greek ecclesiastics secured 
the abolition of the last Bulgarian Patriarchate 
about a century ago, and brought the whole 
nation under the jurisdiction of the Greek See 
of Constantinople. Less than twenty years 
ago the American Board and the American 
Methodist Missionary Society established mis- 
sions among the Bulgarians, and large expecta- 
tions of success were indulged, in consequence 
of the general desire of the people for the Scrip- 
tures, of which large sales were made. At the 
outset the Protestant missionaries encountered 
three strong opposing influences, which are 
thus described by Dr. Clarke: 

*(1.) The Pope, hoping to gain political in- 

fluence among the Bulgarians during their con- 
test with the Greeks, had, by his emissaries, of- 
fered them internal freedom in their church 
matters if they would accept His protection and 
acknowledge his supremacy. But the mass of 
the people disregarded all his overtures. (2.) 
The strong feeling of nationality, which has 
kept the Bulgarians so free from interminglin 
with other nations for more than a thousand 
years, makes them jealous of all foreign influ- 
ence; and, as the people have grown up with 
the idea that a Bulgarian is of necessity amem- 
ber of the ‘Orthodox’ Church, all missionary 
operations have seemed to them directed against 
the unity of the nation. (3.) Infidelity bas 
found a place among the younger and progress- 
ive Bulgarians. The people have been intense- 
ly in earnest for education, and their youth 
have sought it in Russia, France, and other 
parts of Europe, where they have not met the 
influences of a vital Christianity ; but, finding 
intellectual activity and national prosperity, es- 
pecially in France, they have compared with 
these their own national degradation, under an 
ignorant and often debased priesthood, and 
seemingly had been led to regard infidelity and 
freedom from all religious restraints as means 
of national greatness.’’ 
Not afew Bulgarians have, for prudential rea- 
sons, become Mohammedans. A few years 
ago a reaction against Greek domination began, 
and a strong party has been developed in favor 
of an independent church. The efforts of this 
party have secured a concession from the gov- 
ernment of the privilege of an independent 
church, with an Exarch, ‘‘and representatives 
are soon to meet and decide upon the form of 
that new church.’? While the labors of the 
Protestant missionaries have not resulted in as 
great a success as was expected at the begin- 
ning, they have overcome prejudices and 
gained the confidence of the people. The 
American Board has three stations—at Phil- 
ippopolis, Eski Zagra, and Samokov—where 
weekly services are held and whence tours are 
made into the surrounding country. Two 
schools have been opened—one at Philippopolis, 
for males, the other at Eski Zagra, for females. 
Of the 160 pupils in these schools about forty 
profess religion. The missionaries have not 
“sought the early formation of churches,”’ be- 
cause it would needlessly excite the opposition 
of the Bulgarian Church. At several places 
there are a few converts : 

“Tn Bansko, a little over a year ago, six fam- 

ilies took a resolute stand as Protestants, and 
in less than a year the number increased to 
eighteen families. In two other villages there 
have been similar movements; and in several 
places a few individuals, amid much opposition, 
have taken the same position. About thirty 
persons have been admitted to commune with 
the missionaries at the central stations. Prob- 
ably two or three times this number have given 
evidence of piety.”’ 
The Methodists, as we gather from their report 
for 1875, have three missions in Bulgaria, with 
stations at Rutschuk, Sistof, Tultcha, Loftcha, 
Lorn Palanka, Plevna, and Orcharia. The 
number of members is 62; of Sabbath-schools, 
5, with 61 scholars ; and of day-schools, 3, with 
43 scholars. In 1875 425 Bibles in Bulgarian 
and Turkish were circulated, together with 
1,116 religious books and 3,702 tracts and 
pamphlets. 


+ ....These columns have recently furnished 
considerable evidence of the growing intoler- 
ance of the Chinese of Protestant missions. A 
few weeks ago we gave an account of the mas- 
sacre of a native priest and many native Chris- 
tians attached to the Roman Catholic mission 
at Ning-kwo, which is about 200 miles west of 
Shanghai. The China correspondent of the 


English Independent writes that the native | 
Catholics of the province of Sze-chuen have | 


suffered the severest persecutions. Three hun- 
dred of their houses have been pulled down, 
“and the poor refugees are hunted like wild 
beasts, tortured, and killed.” This corre- 
spondent also gives another version of the 
massacre at Ning-kwoh. 
this affair hitherto have agreed that no foreign- 


ers were put to death; but The Independent’s 


correspondent states otherwise : 


“On the 13th of July in the large city of | 


All the accounts of | 
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Ning-kwo a foreign priest was conducting 
service, when many hundreds of people sur- 
rounded the church and attacked the worship- 
ers. Itis sald that bags of gunpowder with a 
slow-match attached were thrown into the 
church; but there seems some reason for 
doubting this. What is undoubtedly correct is 
that the rioters seized the priest at the altar 
and bade him kneel and beg for life. This he 
declined to do; whereupon he was first tortured 
and then cut to pieces. A child that had been 
adopted by the priest was pulled limb from 
limb. Many of the Christians were seriously 
wounded. The rage of the mob may be judged 
by the fact that, not being content with seizing 
the living, they opened the coffin of a priest 
who died nine months before and hacked the 
body to pieces. Three priests are missing. 
Pére Seckinger, director of the Jesuit mission 
in the province of Ngan-hwi, visited the author- 
ities, and succeeded in persuading three man- 
darins to accompany him in the search for the 
priests. Itis said that Vicomte Benier de Mont- 
morand, minister of France, has gone to Nan- 
king to see the viceroy respecting the mas- 
sacre.”’ 

These outbreaks are said to be stimulated by 
the literati. ‘In every case,” says The Inde- 
pendent’s letter, ‘‘a disturbance can be traced 
to the ‘read-book people.’ In Sze-chuen it was 
the literary chancellor of the province ; in Ning- 
kwo it was a military man of high rank ; in 
many late acts of violence the literati were 
manifestly at the bottom of all. A pampblet 
has lately reappeared in the north, which was 
published by a high official shortly before the 
Tientsin massacre, called ‘A Death-blow to 
Corrupt Doctrine.’ It is privately circulated 
and exciting the mob. A missionary obtained 
a copy of it, and informed the local mandarin ; 
but that gentleman denied all knowledge of it 
and issued a proclamation that all copies were 
to be destroyed. The probable result is that it 
will be more widely read.’? The outbreak in 
the province of Sze-chuen appears to have been 
not altogether unprovoked. The Independent's 
correspondent says on this subject : 

“Tt would be difficult for any one unac- 

quainted with China and not in personal con- 
tact with the facts to understand how danger- 
ously the Romish priests arrogate authority in 
secular affairs. Instead of acting simply as the 
pastors, advisers, and instructors of their con- 
verts, there are many instances of their af- 
fecting as much state as the mandarians them- 
selves—traveling about in procession, with 
flags and numerous attendants, beating gongs 
and playing fifes, It is not surprising that the 
mandarians and people become enraged at such 
assumption on the part of the foreigner.” 
The Catholics are not the only missionaries 
who act unwisely in this respect. The China 
Inland Mission ‘‘has an unenviable notoriety 
among the other Protestant bodies in China,”’ 
and its missionaries have been driven out of 
Ngan-king. It would seem that a proper reyard 
for their own safety, to say nothing of success in 
winning their way among the people, would in- 
duce missionaries to conduct themselves with 
modesty, and not as lords of the land. The tail- 
cutting excitement appears to be increasing, 
and indications are not wanting of further and 
very serious disturbances. 


....Sir Bartle Frére and Commander Cam- 
eron, who are certainly qualified to speak on 
the subject, presented their views to the Angli- 
can Church Congress last month respecting 
Central African Missions and the slave trade— 
the former by letter, the latter in an address. 
Sir Bartle referred to the extent of the slave- 
trade in Central Africa, which resulted in the 


-destruction of more lives annually than had 


been lost in the recent horrible massacres in 
Bulgaria, ‘‘The first thing to be done to open 
up Central Africa was to form roads and estab- 
lish stations. Mission work had developed 
very rapidly in connection with discovery. Atl 
the mission societies at work were industrial 
and civilizing, as well as religious, and they 
had greatly aided in the cause of explorationy 
They would be of very great utility alike in 
opening the country for commerce and for sci- 
ence, as well as for evangelization.”? Com- 
mander Cameron said : 

“The part of Central Africa through which I 
traveled was a virgin soil for missions. The in- 
habitants were pure and unadulterated Negroes, 
without any grafts of civilization. The great 
point to be considered was how Central Africa 
could be opened up to missions from the East. 
There wasa choice of roads by Zambesi or 
Mombazi. On the west there was the Congo 
River. The Nile, unfortunately, was in the 
hands of a Mohammedan power, which barred 
the northern access, The proper way to open 
up a line of communication was by establishing 
stations, each in turn used for a basis of opera- 
tions. Taking the first 250 miles or so from the 
west, there starting a station, and so proceed- 
ing, four or five stations for each side would 
complete the main line of communications. 
Each of the missions should be made a center 
of civilization ; but it should be remembered 
that the civilization of Africa could not be like 
that of England. It would differ as the Ne- 
groes themselves differed. Great care must. be 
exercised in the selection of the missionaries. 
They must be men of great linguistic abilities. 
One impertant thing the opening of Africa 
might do was the abolition of the slave trade. 
This was not to be done ina generation ; but 
let it be sufficient for them to commence the 
work. The idea of slavery was so deeply en- 
graved on the African nature that, if all the 
slaves in Africa were set free to-day, to-morrow 
they would be complaining that they had no 
slayes themselves. No stations could be 
opened without the commercial element taking 
ghvantage of them. Missionaries must make 
use of this element, instead of setting them: 
selves in-antagonism to it.” 
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LESSON FOR NOVEMBER 12th. 
SAUL’S EARLY MINISTRY.—ACTs rx, 19—30. 











Tus ministry may be considered as exercised 

1. At Damascus (v. 19—25). 

2. Av JERUSALEM (v. 26—30). 

1. AT Damascus (vy. 19—25).—No sooner had 
Saul received baptism at the hands of Ananias 
than the needs of his body were attended to. 
He received meat and was strengthened. 
When a man is seeking salvation, he has reason 
to neglect food and all other purely natural 
things. Aman is to be approved who seeks 
first the Kingdom of God and his righteous- 
ness. But be who is a Christian has good 
reason to covet a good physique, and good men- 
tal furnishing too, that he may most effectively 
serve Jesus. Physical fitness for the ministry, 
in any of its lines, is not to be despised. 

Then Saul was certain days with the disciples 
in Damascus. How many days is not specified; 
but probably a few only. But the disciples 
whom he had despised are now his companions. 
He consorts with those whom he meant to slay. 
Such Christian society is pleasant to him. 
They are his brethren, and for Jesus’s sake he 
loves them. Saul’s first ministry was among 
his first associates. 

But he had been expected at the synagogues, 
The leaders had Jooked for him as an able 

helper in extinguishing the new churches 
of Christ. Saul, therefore, goes to the 
synagogues; but it is to preach Christ. A new 
convert’s words to his old associates come with 
peculiar power. All who heard Saul were 
amazed. They could not account for the 
change. But Saul kept on preaching. Much 
time is lost in apologies and explanations which 
should be used in preaching Jesus, that he is 
the Sor of God. 

As Saul thus ministered, he increased the 
more in strength. This is the way Christians 
grow strong. At first men were amazed by his 
preaching ; but he soon ‘‘confounded”’ them, 
‘proving’? that Jesus is the very Christ, the 
true Messiah. Thus the highest range of min- 
isterial work was quickly attained by this obe- 
dient and zealous servant. 

True, evil men will plot against the righteous. 
But what matters that? The good befriend 
their champions; and God provides ways of es- 
cape, as he did for Saul from the plot against 
his life. No minister of the truth, whether he 
be pastor, teacher, or wayside worker, need 
fear the schemes of men or devils. 

Whether prior to the period named in v. 28 
Saul made his journey to Arabia of which he 
speaks in Gal. i, 17,18 has been questioned. 
Probably he did; but, if so, he did it under the 
Lord’s leading. God can afford to wait three 
years, or more even, for a minister of his to 
equip for toil. But see also his ministry 

2. AT JERUSALEM (v. 26—30). Not allwhom 
God sends meet a hearty welcome. A true 
disciple may be both doubted and feared. But 
it is Christian duty to speak for a brother who 
may be misapprehended, even as Barnabas 
spoke for Saul. And it does great good among 
God’s people if they will tell of the Lord’s 
dealings with their souls. This Barnabas did 
for Saul; and doubtless Saul, too, spoke for 
himself. Christian experience indicates the 
common brotherhood of Christians, 

Accepted at Jerusalem, this minister for 
Jesus went in and out among the disciples 
there, loving and receiving love and working 
with them boldly. The true way for every 
Christian is to join himself to the disciples, 
wherever he goes, and to be one with them 
in all things as was Saul. Some persons do all 
they can to repel those about them; and then 
they complain if they be neglected. Saul 
sought church-fellowship ; and when it was 
granted him he used it fully. 

It is in church-fellowship that the most pow- 
erful Christian workers find their best oppor- 
tunities. To gather converts unto Christ and 
into his fold, and then to edify them in Christ, 
is work that Saul loved and sought; and so 
should we. 

Evil men persist in wicked plots, but Saul 
extended his Christian work for this reason. So 
the wrath of man often praises God. He 
reigns and his ministers are sure of victory. 





THE annual meeting of the Foreign Sun- 
day-school Association, an organization which 
deserves generous support and success, was 
held in Brooklyn, Sunday evening, October 22d, 
The Rev. Charles R. Baker, of the Church of 
the Messiah (Episcopal), made an address, ‘in 
which he said that ‘‘ the Sunday-school was an 
institution of American growth. It. had its 
origin during the revival which culminated in 
this country about the year 1830. Prior to that 
time it had existed, but not in its present state. 
Formerly it was an institution for the poor 
only. The Sunday-school to-day was far ahead 
of what it was fifty years ago. Still it was not 
perfect, and it was mest likely that in follow. 
ing years important improvements would be 















made, Sunday-school managers taking hints 
from the best seedlar educators, The Sunday- 
schools must be graded, just like other schools, 
and the pupils in each grade must be assisted 
by every modern system of education suitable 
to their ages. The study of the Bible must 
also be more thoroughly reduced to a science.” 
Dr. Storrs said the great field for Christian 
labor was in the nations lying in the heart 
of Europe. Sunday-schools would there 
operate against three great evils—dead ortho- 
doxy, Roman Catholicism, and infidelity. The 
children taught in the Sunday-schools estab- 
lished in their midst ‘will go home to their 
indifferent or infidel parents, and, if they fail to 
bring them over, they will, at all events, grow 
up to take their places, and will people the 
nations with Christians of strong religious con- 
victions and broad, humane views. Had these 
Sunday-schools existed in Europe fifty or even 
twenty-five years ago, what a noble population 
for these shores would be the train of emigrants 
who ceaselessly seck them.” A circular was 
distributed, contai: ine the following proposal : 
“This association, which has for its object 
the evangelization of the nations through the 
ebildren, ought to be supported and carried on 
by the children of all the Sunday-schools 
throughout our land. If 10,000 schools would 
give us an average of $10 each yearly, we might, 
by an agency whose simplicity and economy 
are acknowledged to be urivaled, revolutionize 
Europe and the East.”’ 


....Dr. Arthur T. Pierson,in The Sunday- 
school Times, presents the advantages of “‘teach- 
ing through the eye.’”’ First it ‘‘ arouses atten- 
tion’’; second, it ‘‘awakens curiosity’’; third, 
it ‘‘favors both novelty and variety’’; and, 
finally, ‘‘the teacher who addresses the eye 
becomes master of the power of illustrations. 
He reaches the imagination, that wonderful 
doorway tothe understanding. Children think 
in pictures ; pictures become lessons to them. 
Our Lord’s parables, though theyaddress only 
the ear, are so vivid and real that we seem to 
see them.”’ He says further: ‘‘ The two things 
to be sought in teaching are attention and re- 
tention. We help to secure attention by sim- 
plicity, novelty, variety. We aid retention by 
awakening curiosity and memory, using illus- 
tration and imagination.” 


...-There isa good deal of wisdom in the 
suggestion of the Sunday-school Times that 
teachers ought to counsel with their pastor: 
“The pastor is the earthly head of the church. 
The Sunday-school work is a department of 
chureh-work. <A teacher is, therefore, an 
assistant of the pastor, and ought to plan and 
cowork with him. Ordinarily a pastor recog- 
nizes this fact, and is glad to be actively an 
associate with his Sunday-school teachers, in 
their sphere ; but what if he is not? A teacher 
oughf to do his duty, even if a pastoris slack 
in his. He should seek his pastor’s counsel 
concerning particular scholars; should keep 
his pastor informed of the condition and needs 
of his class; should urge his scholars to at- 
tend on the pastor’s preaching ; should ques- 
tion them about the sermons.”? 


....The thirteenth annual meeting of the 
Canada Sabbath-school Association was held 
at. Belleville, in October. The Convention, by a 
large vote, recommended the consolidation of 
the Association with the Sunday-school Mission- 
ary Union. One of the chief reasons given 
for this step was that it would increase the 
vigor of the Association. Of the schools 
formed by the missionaries as many as 200, it 
was stated, had gone over to the Methodists. 
The missionary is always instructed to allow 
the people in the community where the school is 
formed to select the denomination which shall 
take charge of it, and in no case to form a 
union schoo! if a denominational school can be 
established. By the new arrangement, if ef- 
fected, the Association will do its own mission- 
ary work. 


....A correspondent of The Hraminer and 
Chronicle wants “‘a satisfactory definition” of 
the Sunday-school and of its relations to the 
church. He says: ‘‘ Among the questions that 
have to be settled are these: How should the 
superintendent be appointed? How the 
teachers? What place does the pastor hold, 
ex officio, toward the school? What amount of 
time and what part of the Lord’s Day ought to 
be given to the school meeeting ? What con- 
trol must the church exercise over the school 
services, over the character of the hymns sung, 
over the miscellaneous exercises at the Sunday- 
school concerts? How must the funds for 
school-work be provided and what amount of 
control should be used by the church as to the 
benevolent contributions made by the school ?” 


....The Vermont State Sunday-school Con- 
vention, held at St. Albans recently, reported 
600 schools connected withthe organization, 
with 11,000 teachers and 65,000 scholars, 4,000 
of whom were converted the past year. 


....The Seventh-Day Baptists have 58 Sab- 
bath-schools, with 489 teachers and 4,519 schol- 
ars. During the past year 182 scholars were 
baptized. 
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School and Goltege, 


THE American Catholic Quarterly Review ad-, 
vocates, in an able article, the establishment of 
a Roman Catholic University in the United 
States. The article thus closes: ‘‘ Certainly 
we do not overrate the importance of the sub- 
ject in saying that no proposal has, in this cen- 
tury, been laid before American Catholics the 
consideration of which is of more consequence 
and a just decision on which is fraught with 
results of such magnitude to the Church of 
these states and to the faithful asa body. We 
have, therefore, brought forward the project, 
and, rather that there might be some definite 
proposal in favor of or against which to direct 
future argument than from any entire convic- 
tion on our own part, have made some sugges- 
tions which to us seem, af, first blush, proper, 
desirable, and reasonable, but which may strike 
other minds as lacking in one or all of these 
qualities. There are Catholics in abundance, 
both clerical and lay, who thoroughly under- 
stand ‘the subject, from the defects of the pres- 
ent to the requirements of the proposed sys- 
tem ; and it is from such men that we should 
like to hear pronounced opinions. Whether 
favorable or unfavorable to the individual 
views and suggestions embodied in these arti- 
cles, is a matter of no consequence whatever. 
What is important, however, is that the sub- 
ject be fully discussed and every point thor- 
oughly tested at the bar of the Catholic public 
opinion of the United States. Thus and thus 
only shall we be able to go on (should it be the 
decision to found a university), understanding 
from the first what we aim at, where we are in 
the accomplishment, and what is needed for 
completion, as well as what is to be expected 
from success. Should, on the other hand, the 
decision be adverse to our view, we shall be the 
more ready to acquiesce in the conviction that 
the Almighty will have furnished to others 
light not vouchsafed to ourselyves.”’ 





.-..Principal Dawson, of Montreal, says that 
we “do not usually give the child credit for the 
very complex and difficult task in learning to 
read. First, there are twenty-six different let- 
ters to become familiar with; then the pupil is 
told that these letters merely represent certain 
sounds, and some of the letters several sounds; 
these letters are afterward grouped and words 
are formed, but words do not generally repre- 
sent more than sounds, and they have to be 
again grouped before they represent our ideas. 
It should be the aim of the teacher to break up 
as fine as he can this complex task, and give it 
in very little bits to the children.” 


....The Illinois Supreme Court has decided 
that pupils cannot be compelled ‘in any public 
school to study any branch not prescribed by 
the law which establishes the common schools. 
The studies so prescribed are orthography, 
English reading, writing, arithmetic, English 
grammar, geography, and United States his- 
tory. The case came before the Court on 
appeal from a lower court decision made in 
Winnebago County. The latter court granted 
damages to the parents for the child’s expul- 
sion from school because she refused to study 
book-keeping, and the Supreme Court affirmed 
the decision. 


....The University of Leipsic now has a 
total of 2,730 students, of whom 983 are 
natives and 1,747 foreigners, the latter being in 
the proportion of two to one. The Russians 
are the most numerous among the foreigners, 
being 73. There are 10 from North America, 
The faculty of law or the classical course is 
attended by 962, philology by 390, theology by 
338, and medicine by 326; while natural 
sciences, philosophy, mathematics, pedagogy, 
agriculture, pharmacy, and political and ad- 
ministrative science are each well patronized. 


....The Japanese Educational Commission, 
after spending four years in examining the 
various systems of education in Europe and 
America, has selected the Boston system as the 
model which it will represent at home. It has 
made a collection of furniture, diplomas, maps, 
blanks, globes, text-books, books of reference, 
and everything used in the schools, from the 
lowest to the highest departments. 


....The Italian historian, Cesare Contii, has 
declared himself against obligatory instruc- 
tion, in a pamphlet which he has just pub- 
lished. He considers it an infringement of 
liberty and of the rights .of the. family and 
calls it the ‘‘ Children’s Conscription.” 


....A scientific expedition to the West is be- 
ing organized by some of the members of the 
present senior class at Prineeton College. 
Government aid in the way of equipment is 
hoped for, in consideration of the good resul 
hoped for. 


....The amount of common school fund 
allowed to each white pupil in Kentucky this 
year is $1.90—the same as last year. To the 
Negroes the apportionment is 55 cents each, or 
25 cents in excess of that of 1875. 







zeiles 


A youne manin Jersey City was urged to 
‘marry. But he replied: “I don’t see it. My 
father was a single map, and he always got 
along well enough.” 


..--A minister remarks as an impressive fact 
that Peter, though suffering so many trials, was 
a very cheerful man. It should be remem- 
bered, however, that Peter’s wife’s mother lay 
sick of a fever. 


....A facetious person went into a village 
shop, and was observed to be looking about, 
when the proprietor remarked to him that they 
didn’t keep whisky. ‘‘It would save you a 
good many steps if you did,”’ was the visitor’s 
reply. 

....“‘The times are hard, my dear,” said a 
man to his better-half, ‘‘and I find it difficult to 
keep my nose above water.” “You could 
easily keep your nose above water,’ returned 
the lady, “‘if you didn’t keep itso often above 
brandy.’ 


...-Colonel B——, who was very fat, being 
accosted by aman to whom he owed money 
with a ‘‘How d’ye do?” answered: ‘‘ Pretty 
well, [thank you. You find I hold my own.” 
** Yes, sir,’’ rejoined the man; ‘‘ and; mine too, 
to my sorrow.”’ 


...“* Youdon’t ketch me atin’ rabbits in this 
counthry,’’ said a Hibernian, yesterday. ‘‘ Did 
you ever eat them inthe Old Country?’ we 
asked. ‘ Yes,’ was the reply. ‘‘But how do I 
know but what was a rabbit in the Ould Coun- 
thry ’d be a rat in America ?”’ 


....It was Pope who used to swear ‘God 
mend me!”’ and, swearing his favorite oath one 
day in the presence of a little boy, the boy 
looked at the diminished and misshapen form 
of the great poet, and said: “God mend you, 
indeed! I think it would be a good deal easier 
to make a new one.”’ 


....A gentleman had a board put up ona 
part of his land on which was written: ‘I will 
give this field to amy one who is really con- 
tented.” And when an applicant came, he 
asked: ‘‘Are you contented?” The general 
answer was: “I am.’? And his reply invariably 
was: “Then what do you want with my field?” 


....A stranger passing along a road in the 
south of Scotland was surprised at the perfect 
solitude in which he found himself. Coming 
to a poor man who was breaking stones by the 
wayside, he asked him if this road was well fre- 
quented. ‘Ou, ay,’”’ said the man, “it’s no 
that ill. A cadger gaed by yesterday, and there’s 
yoursel’ the day.” 


....The extensive authority of parents under 
the Chinese laws is well known. A Chinaman 
of forty years, whose aged mother flogged him 
every day, shed tears in the company of one of 
his friends. ‘‘ Why do you weep?” was asked. 
“Alas! things are not as they used to be,”’ 
answered the devoted son. ‘‘The poorwoman’s 
arm grows feebler every day.” 


...“Gimme something to cure a boil,’ ex- 
claimed a citizen, as he dashed imto one of the 
drug stores, the other day. ‘Ah! so you’ve 
got one of the things now, have you?”’ smiled 
the clerk. ‘‘ Yes, sir; and it’s just in the right 
place.”’ ‘‘Just in the right place?’’ repeated 
the clerk. ‘‘ Why—why, where isthat?” ‘*On 
my hired man,”’ was the sweet reply. And the 
clerk saw the point. 


...-One of the junior clerks in Gpy. Tilden’s 
office said to a colleague, the otber day : ‘“‘ How 
can I hide the worn places in my coat-sleeves ?”” 
“Ink ’em !” replied the other, promptly. ‘‘Ink 
’em! Ink ’em!’’ And the Reformer, who was 
passing, stopped and cuffed the boy’s ears and 
ordered him to go to the cashier’s desk and get 
his time. ‘‘Impudent rascal !’’? muttered. the 
pure old man, “ talkin’ about income right 
under my nose. Won’t have it. Won’t have 
it’? 


.-..-Among many amusing anecdotes which 
appear in the journals and letters of Dr. Nor- 
man Macleod there is one, which he calls a 
specimen of a boy’stheology. It is as follows: 
J: “Mamma says that good angels keep good 
boys.” Aunt: ‘Shall I leave the candle burn- 
ing? Are you frightened?” J: “ Yee—no 
—yes. Leaye it burning.” Aunt: ‘What are 
you frightened for?’ J: “Rats.” Aunt: 
“Think, dear, about the good.angels.”” J: 
“Can they kill rats 2” 


....The Christian Indians at Spanish River, 
Canada, are said to sing very nicély “Jesus of 
Nazareth Passeth By,” ‘‘ Here We Suffer Grief 
and Pain,” etc. The first yerseof the latter 
hymn is given below. We advise all our read- 
ers to sing it : 

“Oo mah uh keene wh yah yung, 
Ke puh ka do min th koo, 
Kah ween, ween ish fe ming. 
O tur min wan dab gured, 

O tur min wan dah gured, 

Uh pe 00 je che sag, 





Moon thug che wah bun de yung.” 
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BAPTIST. 


AINSWORTH, 8. C., East Lansing, removes 
to Milan, N. Y. 

AITCHINSON, Joun Y., closes his labors at 
Clinton, Iowa. 

AYER, Aaron, Westbrook, Me., died recently, 
aged 70. 

BEARDSLEE, W. W., removes from Cincin- 
natus, N. Y., to Bryan, O. 

BUTLER, T. M., enters upon his pastorate at 
Townshend, Yt. 

CAVINS, B. F., remains at Greensburg, Ind., 
the ch. having refused to accept his resig- 
nation. 

CHASE, L., D.D., Methuen, Mass., accepts call 
to Union Square ch., San Francisco, Cal. 
CONNOR, J. T., late of the United Brethren 
ch., received into the North Baptist ch., In- 

dianapolis, Ind. 

COOMBS, I. N:, will be ordained Nov. 2d, at 
Chatham, Mass. 

COULSON, G. A., Zion, Ky., removes to Jack- 
son, Tenn. 

DEPEW, W.A.., closed his pastorate at Auburn, 
Me., Oct. 15th. 

FISH, E. J., D.D., Adrian, Mich., after two 
years’ rest, resumes, shortly, pastoral work. 

FORBES, P., removes from Mount Vernon to 
Tuscola, Mich. 

FURMAN, A. J., Vermillion, Dakota, accepts 
call to Oskaloosa, Iowa. 

GOWER, A. W., Almont, Mich., resigns. 

HAYDEN, M., Williamstown, Mich., closes his 
pastorate. 

HILLMAN, Belfast, N. Y., is now at Olean. 

JOHNSON, T. C., West Virginia, accepts call 
to Valley, Ohio. 

MINER, 8S. G.. Lafayette, Ind., resigns and re- 
moves to Bloomington, Ml. 

MORGAN, W. B., Chester, Conn., resigns. 

MURDOCK, M. D., lately a minister of the 
United Brethren Church, ord. pastor of 
Columbia City Baptist ch., Iowa. 

NEEDHAM, T. §8., closes his services as sup- 
ply at Grand Blanc, Mich. 

NEILL, R. M., ord. at Oreana, Ill. 

PATRICK, Joun, becomes pastor of ch. at Mon- 
damin, Lowa. ; 

PIERCE, A. G., Schoolcraft, Mich., resigns. 

POGSON, M. H., Fourth ch., St. Louis, Mo., 
resigns. 

REECE, Mr., Mt. Clemens, Mich., resigns. 

ROOT, Paruey D., Sennett, N. Y., resigns. 

a, W. L., settles as pastor at Auburn, 

nd. 


STALEY, Jonatuan, Portage City, Wis., sup- 
plies Reedsburg, Wis., for three months. 

STONE, J. Warp, Fenton, Mich., resigns. 

STONE, O. B., removes from Marengo to 
Bloomington, Ill. 

THOMPSON, A. 8., removes from Lander to 
Spartanville, Pa. 

WALKER, W. P., engages to serve Willow 
Island and Williamstown, W. Va., in ad- 
dition to his other charges, 

WHITE, R. C., San Francisco, Cal., accepts 
call to Sonora, Cal. 

WYNANT, I. W., removes from Colon, Mich., 
to St. Mary’s, O. 

YEAMAN, W. Pope, Third ch., St. Louis, Mo., 
resigns. 


CONGREGATIONAL, 


ALDRIGH, J. H., closes his services at Rye, 
and goes to Nashua, N. H. 

AMSDEN, 8. H., closes his labors at Peru, 
Conn. 

BAKER, A. A., Eldora, Ia., resigns, to remove 
East. 

BANGS, F. G., Yale Seminary, supplies Farm- 
ington, Ia., and will soon be ordained. 
BECKWITH, G. A., recovered his health and 

will supply Franconia Hill, N. H. 

CURTIS, C. B., Chicago, Ill., accepts call to 
Calumet, Mich. 

CURTIS, W. W., Calumet, Mich., resigns, to 
spend six months in study at Chicago and 
Andover. 

COOK, JosEeru, Boston, Mass., called to Madi- 
son-avenue Reformed Presbyterian ch., 
New York City. 

CROSS, Row anpD L., ord. at St. Johnsbury 
Center, Vt., Oct. 18th. 

DARLING, Water E., Kennebunk, Me., re- 
signs. 

DEXTER, Henry M., D.D., editor of The 
Congregationalist, has gone to Europe, to 
gather material for his history of the Pil- 
grims. He returns in six months. 

GRIFFIN, Natuanret H., D.D., Williamstown, 
Mass., died Oct. 16th, aged 61. 

HEALY, J. W., Iowa City, accepts call to 
Ottumwa, Ia. 

HEATH, AuBertT H., inst. pastor of North ch., 
New Bedford, Cal., Oct. 19th. 

HEYWOOD, Tuomas, Paterson, accepts call to 
First ch., Elizabeth, N.J. 

HOMER, J.W., ord. and inst. at Bloomfield, Ia. 

HUBBELL, J. W., College-street ch., New 
Haven, Conn., resigns. 

HUSTED, J. T., accepts call to Clinton, Mich. 

JOHNSON, Epwin, South ch., Bridgeport, 
Conn., renews his resignation. 

LINCOLN, W. E., Sinclairville, New York 
enters upon his labors at New Portland 
and Metamora, Ml. 

POND, J. E., Hampden, Me., resigns. 

POST, Martin M., D.D., died at Logansport 
Ind., recently. 

SANBORN, Bensamin T., expelled ffrom Pis- 
cataqua Association, N. H. | 
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SEWALL, WILLIAM, engages to supply Barre, 
Vt., during the illness of the pastor. 

SHERMAN, F. E., Douglas, Mass., supplies 
Quindaro, Kan., a year. 

SMITH, G. H., called to Rio Vista, Cal. 

WILLIAMS, Wit11am B., Kaukauna, Wis., 
resigns. 

WILLIS, Josian G., Hartford Seminary, ord. 
at Guildhall, Vt., recently. 

ZABRISKIE, Francis N., D.D., Saybrook, 
inst. at Wallaston, Conn., Oct. 19th. 


FREE BAPTIST. 
ATWOOD, C.B., ord. at Edgecomb, Me., re- 
cently. 

BICKFORD, L. P., North Scituate, R.I., re- 
signs, to accept call to Westford, Conn. 
PHILIPS, J., Big Foot, Ill., accepts call to 

Wheatland and Raymond, Wis. 
WILLIS, J., Franklin, Mass., takes charge of 
Meredith Center ch. 


LUTHERAN. 

BIKLE, Lovuts A., D.D., declines a professor- 
ship in North Carolina College. 

DOUGLAS, T. 8., ord. by the Northern Indiana 
Synod. 

LYSNESS, D., removes from Decorah, [owa, 
to Marshall, Wis. 

RAUP, G. P., ord. by the Northern Indiana 
Synod. 

RICHARDS, M. H., elected professor of ancient 
languages in Muhlenberg College. 

RUTHRAUFF, J. M., accepts call to Wash- 
ingtonville, O. 

SADTLER, Lutherville, Md., chosen president 
of Muhlenberg College. 

STOUGH, J. Hoewarp, Plymouth, Ohio, re- 
signs. , 

PRESBYTERIAN. 

BROWN, 8. W., Galesburg, Tl., removes to 
East Glenville, N. Y. 

BUNSTEIN, H. L., Clinton-st. ch., Philadel- 
phia, Pa., resigns. 

CHRYSLER, J. M., Collamer, N. Y., removes 
to East Syracuse. 

HAWLEY, G. P., Union Theological Seminary, 
New York, ord. and inst. at Saratoga 
Springs, N. Y. 

LAURIE, Wiii1am, Watkins, N. Y., called to 
Bellefonte, Penn, 

WHEELIS, I., removes from Guadalupe, Cal., 
to Arroyo Grande, Cal. 


PROTESTANT EPISOOPAL. 
BIRDSALL, Extas, San Francisco, Cal., ac- 
cepts call to Stockton, Cal. 
BUCK, M. Erastus, Three Rivers, Mich., re- 


signs, 
ELLWOOD, D. M., removes from Taylor’s 
Island, Md., to Southport, Ct. 


FISKE, GEorGE MCCLELLAN, accepts rector- 
ship of St. Mary’s, Castleton, Staten Island. 

HINSDALE, Rosert G., enters upon his du- 
ties as president of Hobart College, Gen- 
eva, N. Y. 

HENRY, MATTHEW, serves 
Omaha, Neb. 

JACKSON, J#E., accepts rectorship of Calvary 
ch., Louisiana, Mo. 

KIMBER, J., Richmond Hill, N. Y., resigns, to 
become secretary of foreign missions. 
MORRISON, T. N., Pekin, Pa., accepts call to 

Ch. of the Epiphany, Philadelphia. 
NORDENE, NI11es, admitted as a candidate for 
priest’s orders and licensed asa lay reader 
at Chicago, Ill. 
PEABODY, D. C., Atlanta, Ga., resigns and re- 
moves to Portland, Ct. 

PENICK, T. C., Baltimore, Md., elected mis- 
sionary bishop of Cape Palmas, Africa. 
SMITH, W. B. 8., removes to Wolfboro’ Junc- 

tion, N. 
STERRETT, J. MacBRIDE, becomes rector at 
Cheyenne, Wyoming Territory. 
WILLIAMS, Cares §., removes to Lake 
Crescent, Fla. 


Columbus and 


REFORMED (GERMAN). 

ALBRIGHT, G. H., removes from Polk to New 
Lisbon, O 

BEAM, 8. Z., Fulton, Mich., accepts call to 
Scottdale, Pa. 

HOFFMEIER, C. F., removes from Duncan- 
non to Lancaster, Pa. 

LISBERGER, Rosert, removes from Stock- 
ertown to Bath, Pa. 

MATES, J., accepts call to Clay City, 

nd. 


SCHAFER, 8. B., removes from Klecknersville 
to Carlisle, Pa. 

SCHULENBERGER, A., Newburg, Pa., accepts 
call to Mount Pleasant, Md. 


SOUTHERN PRESBYTERIAN. 


ANDERSON, W. J., removes from Trenton, 
Tenn., to Spring Creek, Tenn. 

HOOPER, T. W., D.D., Lynchburg, Va., called 
to Selma, Ala. 

MARTIN, Roger, Bedford County, Va., ac- 
cepts call to Lexington, N. C. 

SMOOT, R. K., D.D., Bowling Green, Ky., ac- 
cepts call to Austin, Texas. 

SPILMAN, J. E., Maysville, Ky., removes to 
Salem, Il. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


DALES, J. B. yd his post in the United 
Presbyterian heo. Sem. at Newburgh, 


FLORA, Joun, of the United Brethren Church, 
died recently at Hartsville, Ind. 

HAVEN, GrLBert, BisHop, Methodist, sails 
Novy. lst for Liberia, to be gone an indefi- 
nite time. 

RUSSELL, Samuex R., Cumberland Presby- 
terian, died recently at Gaylesville, Ala. 
WHALLON, J. H., D.D., Methodist, died, 

Oct. 14th, at Erie, Pa. 








Literature, 


The prompt mention in our list of “* Books of the Week” 
will be considered by us an equivalent to their pub- 
lishers for all volumes received. The interests of our 
readers will guide us in the selection of works for fur- 
ther notice. 


RECENT POETRY.* 











BayARD TAyYLor’s national ode, recited 
on the Centennial Grounds, last Fourth of 
July, would have been too short to have 
made any save an illustrated volume; but 
the publishers have hit upon the happy de- 
vice of issuing it between covers in the 
form of a heliotype reproduction of the 
original manuscript. But it is not properly 
the original manuscript, since the copy 
here presented us is without erasure, blot, 
or blemish of any kind. Authors naturally 
object to show people the crude interior of 
their literary workshop, and Mr. Taylor’s 
handwriting is so elegant that he is still 
further excusable for sending to the copy- 
ists a fresh draught of his ode. Concern- 
ing the poem itself, we need not devote 
much space to any critical estimate, for it 
has been copied into pretty much all the 
newspapers and has received its due amount 
of discussion. Mr. Taylor is a man who 
has made the utmost of every literary power 
he possesses, He is a vigorous editorial 
writer; he still devotes himself to the field 
of correspondence and description, in which 
he won his first laurels. He has written 
very readable novels; he has given us by all 
odds the best English translation of Faust; 
and in original poetry he has shown him 
self possessed of a fertile fancy, a graceful 
mode of expression, and a lyrical facility 
far above the average. In the present in- 
stance he has not exactly risen equal to the 
occasion, and he has not precisely failed 
His subject, however, was a prodigiously 
hard one, and he has handled it with a good 
degree of sustained strength. We should 
mention that the numerical divisions of the 
ode are al] askew in this reproduction. 

Hawthorne Blossoms is, we take it, a first 
book of poems; but the author is, appar- 
ently, not a mere fledgling, since one of her 
poems tells us that she was thirteen years old 
in 1854. We may, therefore, conclude that 
the volume represents her matured literary 
taste and abilities. It is not of the highest 
order of merit; but many of the poems, 
especially those founded on the passion of 
love, are decidedly pleasing. With the 
author there is no deficiency of sentiment 
or fancy; but the form of expression is fre- 
quently less polished and finished than it 
should be. The volume is dedicated to 
Judge Horace P. Biddle, of Logansport— 
himself a poet. 

The Fallen, and other Poems, by James B. 
Kenyon, is very uneven in merit. Some- 
times it rises above the average of mediocre 
verse, and not infrequently it falls far be- 
low it. Mr. Kenyon has evidently been 


‘a considerable reader of modern verse, and 


his own poetry is more or less tinged with 
the style and manner of his favorite authors. 
But this study of contemporary bards has 
kept him within the bounds of metric accu- 
racy, and has not subjected him to the 
charge of being a mere imitator. The 
poem which gives the volume its title is not 
so good as many of its successors. With- 
out being hard-hearted, we would respect- 
fully suggest that this Magdalen business— 
in which we have a betrayed and moribund, 
but decidedly interesting damsel for the 
subject of the poet’s laudations—is altogeth- 
er overdone. And the same is true of the 
backwoods hero, the courageous engineer, 
andsoon. All boors and vulgar fellows 
have a good streak in them and occasionally 
rise equal to the emergency; but is that 
any reason for indiscriminate and demoral- 
izing poetical puffery? 


* THE NATIONAL ODE, July 4th, 1876. By BAYARD 
TAYLOR. Boston: James R. Osgood & Co. 

HAWTHORNE BLOssoMs. By EMILY THORNTON 
CHARLES (EMILY HAWTHORNE). Philadelphia: J. 
B. Lippincott & Co. 1876. 

THE FALLEN, and other Poems. By JAMES B. KEN- 
Yon. Utica: Curtiss & Childs. 1876. 

PoEMS OF PLACES. Edited by HENRY W. LonG- 
FELLOW. England and Wales, Vol. IV. Boston: 
James R. Osgood & Co. 1876. 

PACCHIAROTTO, and How He Worked in Distem- 
per. with other Poems. By ROBERT BROWNING. 
Boston: James R. Osgood & Oo. 1877. 

My OLp LETTERS. By HORATIUS BONAR, D.D. 
New York: Robert Carter & Brothers. 1877. 

HYMNS OF THE AGES. New edition. 3vols. Bos- 
ton: James R. Osgood & Co, 1877. 








Mr. Longfellow's Poems of Places, though 
only a collection, is interesting through the 
personality of the editor. The volume be 
fore us brings to a close the England and 
Wales division. No local anthology has ever 
been made of a completeness anything near- 
ly so great, and it will be many a year before 
another is needed. In plan and execution 
the work is original, 

Turning to the two recent volumes of 
English poetry now before us, we want to 
inquire whether the wildest admirers of 
Robert Browning are really ready to swal 
low this his last book and say it pleases 
them? Had it appeared anonymously, as a 
caricature of Browning and his manner, it 
would have attracted precisely the atten- 
tion a volume of travesties deserves, and 
no more. Mr. Browning seems in his later 
years to have nothing better to do than to 
copy and imitate his former self. The orig- 
inal was bad enough; but this warmed-over 
dish is vastly more unpalatable. The book 
contains many short poems, but the author 
of ‘‘ Evelyn Hope” seems more hopelessly 
dead than that maiden ever was. If Rob- 
ert Browning is one of the great English 
poets of the present time, Tennyson, Morris, 
Swinburne, Rossetti, and even less-re- 
nowned bards have sung in vain. Eccentric- 
ity, obscurity, quaintness, and coarseness do 
not make greatness. The noblest bards have 
been the clearest and most straightforward. 

My Old Letters, by Dr. Bonar, with all 
its grace, evenness, and occasional notice- 
able excellence, is a tiresome poem. 
Twelve books and three hundred and fifty 
duodecimo pages are rather too much to 
inflict upon the reader without a vexy con- 
siderable accompanying merit; and that, 
we are sorry to say, the poem does not 
have. We confess that the book has had a 
sedative effect upon our mind, and we 
mistrust that the number of those who will 
read it through will be limited. They will 
find an occasional plum in a very large and 
evenly-baked pudding. 

We welcome from James R. Osgood & 
Co. an elegant new edition, in neat drab 
cloth, of that incomparable religious 
anthology, Hymns of the Ages. This re- 
issue is printed from the same plates as the 
first edition, is accompanied by the original 
steel plates, and is sold at three-fifths of 
the price. 





....A few additional new novels have come 
to our table since we noticed the last batch, 
two weeks ago. Of these the most noticeable, 
for American readers is Rev. E. P. Roe’s new 
story, Near to Nature’s Heart (Dodd, Mead & 
Co.). In his preface Mr. Roe modestly and 
clearly answers in advance certain criticisms 
which might be made upon this story, just as 
similar fault has been found with its prede- 
cessors—on the score of their pronounced 
“moral.” “I am not afraid,” says Mr. Roe, 
“to inform the reader that these books are 
written with the honest, earnest purpose of 
helping him to do right ; and success in this re- 
spect is the best reward Icrave. I do not claim 
for these books the character of beautiful 
works of art.’’ It is this moral purpose which 
has given the author’s works their excep- 
tional popularity. The average public hates 
stupid sermonizing; but it unquestionably 
prefers, we are happy to say, a well-told story, 
with a healthy undertone, to a slightly superior 
one of pernicious tendency. But Mr. Roe does 
not depend for popularity upon morals alone, 
otherwise he never could have succeeied. He 
lays out a plausible but diversified plot, and 
carries it through to the end without tiresome 
detours to the right or the left. The present 
story is semi-historical, since its time is that of 
the Revolution. The characters, however, are 
for the most part fictitious. The Laurel 
Bush (Harper & Brothers) is one of Mrs. Mu- 
lock Craik’s shorter stories. It very narrowly 
escapes being tiresome. The ending is ahappy 
one, two former lovers marrying in middle life, 
after years of separation, in which their affec- 
tion never died. Such a story must be tender, 
rather than romantic; but not even in the 
youthful love-making of the hero and heroine 
is there sufficient fire and sparkle. But the 
novel is, of course, well-written, and the reader 
lays it down with a certain sort of mild and 
indifferent satisfaction. Fallen Fortunes 
(D. Appleton & Co.), by James Payn, is 
a rather poor novel, written in an un- 
pleasant colloquial style. T. B. Peter- 
son & Brothers have published the second 
volume of their reissue of the novels of Miss 
Julia Pardoe. {tis The Rival Beauties; a Love 
Story. Miss Pardoe is one of the has-beens; 
but, on the whole, we are glad to have her stories 
come to the surface in this country. They are 
well-written and unobjectionable, and some of 
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them are much better historical novels than 
Mrs. Muhlbach ever wrote. The delight- 
ful new edition of Hawthorne’s works (James 
R. Osgood & Co.) is brought to a close by the 
publication of Fanshawe and Other Pieces (five 
biographical sketches) and The Dolliver To- 
mance and Other Pieces, The last-named volume 
contains a general table of contents and a list 
of subjects of vignettes. Thus the reader is 
enabled to buy Hawthorne complete, in the 
prettiest of type and the daintiest of bindings, 
at a moderate price. Another new set, 
Harper’s Household Edition of Dickens, is 
finished with the Uncommercial Traveler, Hard 
Times, and The Mystery of Edwin Drood, in one 
volume. 








_...G. P. Putnam’s Sons issue all at once and 
send us in the same bundle four juvenile books 
of first-rate quality. If they keep on issuing 
such excellent volumes, they will rise high up 
among the publishers of children’s books, 
always one of the most important departments 
of “the trade.’ Boys of Other Countries is a 
prettily-printed and brightly-bound reissue of 
the stories Bayard Taylor has been printing in 
St. Nicholas. They are allinteresting and novel, 
although not very startling. Captain Sam, 
by George Cary Eggleston, in equally fine 
typography, is a livelier story, in which the 
author continues the story so attractively begun 
in ‘‘The Big Brother.’? Mr. Eggleston is not 
too sensational, but he writes in a lively way, 
which keeps his boyish readers keenly inter- 
ested. Once upon a Time, by Mary E£. 
Craigie, is not so good. It tells younger chil- 
dren, in fair English and with unexceptionable 
choice of incidents, about the more prominent 
gods and goddesses of Roman mythology. 
Amongst Machines, an Evglish work, gives an 
account of various mechanical powers, ma- 
chines, and contrivances. 











.-.-Seience of Ethics, by Henry N. Day (G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons), is an elementary text-book of 
moral science. Like the majority of text- 
books, it is neither philosophical ethics nor 
Christian ethics. It probably aims to be the 
former, but with so little appreciation of the 
distinction between philosophical ethies and 
theological ethics that it is both at times and 
at bottom is neither. The theoretical part of 
the work, therefore, is quite wusatisfactory ; 
hut in the practical part the author says many 
good things. Upon the whole, in comparison 
with the many common-place text-books upon 
the subject which we already have, the work in 
hand bardly deserves to be singled out for 
either praise or blame. 


adhe Vediwval and Modern Saints and Miracles 
(Harper & Brothers) is a very severe but not 
an intemperate arraignment of the Roman 
Catholic Church for its theory and practice at 
present and during the past few hundred years, 
The anonymous author has consulted a great 
many Roman works, some of which are not 
easily accessible, and he makes out a strong 
ease, in many particulars, against the Papal 
Church. It is difficult to see why some of the 
Roman Catholic dogmas are not both modern 
and uncatholic, and why some of the Church’s 
practices do not deserve condemnation, on the 
most lenient notion of Christian ethics and 
common sense. 


....A plain and simple and, therefore, doubly 
interesting autobiography is comprised within 
the seven hundred pages of the Reminiscences 
of Levi Coffin (Western Tract Society), the 
‘‘reputed president of the Underground Rail- 
road,’’ as he modestly calls himself on the 
title-page. The book is a graphic and valua- 
ble contribution to the ever-important history 
of the great anti-slavery struggle. Mr. Coffin 
was one of the most fearless of a fearless 
band, and he has lived to reap the honors of 
triumph, having suffered all the odium and 
danger of early Abolitionism. 


....E. P. Dutton & Co. publish, in elegant 
English typography, a series of Sermons 
preached before the University of Oxford and 
elsewhere by Kev. Dr. J. B. Mozley, professor 
of divinity in the University, canon of Christ 
Church, and Bampton lecturer on miracles. The 
various discourses are very much above the 
average of printed sermons, for Dr. Mozley is a 
thoughtful and scholarly man, a conservative 
and judicious theologian, and the master of an 
excellent English style. It is a pleasure to read 
these able sermons, in their appropriate dress 
of fair type and fine paper. 


...» The Adventures of Captain Mago (Scrib- 
ner, Armstrong & Co.), translated from the 
French of Leon Cahun by Ellen E. Frewer, is 
a historical novel, which aims to present a 
popular and life-like picture of the state of 
the world, and especially of the condition of 
the Pheenicians, a thousand years before the 
Christian Era. The volume, therefore, reminds 
one of the works of William Ware and Rey. 
J. H. Ingraham; but it addresses younger 
readers and, having a fictitious expedition for 
its substratum, is more full of incident. 


....The Encore (Oliver Ditson & @o.), by L. 
0. Emerson, is a music-book of average merit, 





containing an assortment of sacred and secular 
music, old and new, for singing and day 
schools, musical conventions, and the parlor. 
As the name of the author indicates, the col- 
lection does not shoot over the public taste. 
The Whippoorwill (same publishers), by W. O. 
Perkins, for public schools and younger singers, 
has just about the same degree of merit. 


....Seribner, Armstrong & Co. have bound 
in green and gold and added to their “ INus- 
trated Library of Wonders ’’ a new edition of 
Mountain Adventures in Various Parts of the 
World, selected from a large number of writers 
and edited by Rev. J. T, Headley. 


....A History of Germany for Junior Classes, 
by Sutherland Menzies, with map and pic- 
tures, is added to Putnam’s Historical Series 
(G. P. Putnam’s Sons). The series is of En- 
glish authorship and typography. 











NOTES. 


‘*Lion JACK; or, How Menageries are Made,” 
by P. T. Barnum, is announced by G. W. Carle- 
ton & Co, 





....Dr. John Lord’s “‘ Ancient History”? has 
been revised, and a new edition will be pub- 
lished by Lockwood, Brooks & Co. 


The journal of the Methodist General Con- 
ference at Baltimore and the minutes of the 
annual conferences of 1876 will soon be issued 
by the Methodist Book Concern. 


The Christian Intelligencer has begun the pub- 
lication of a bibliography of the Reformed 
Church, which will be of value to students of 
American ecclesiastical history. 

Dodd, Mead & Co. are to issue a new and 
uniform edition of the writings of Edward Gar- 
rett, at $1 each. There are eight volumes, 
headed by “The Occupations of a Retired 
Life.” 

The Bampton Lectures for 1876, by Rev. Dr. 
Alexander, Bishop of Derry, entitled ‘‘The 
Witness of the Psalms to Christ and Chris- 
tianity,”’ will be published here by E. P. Dutton 
& Co. 

The final volume of Pressensé’s ‘‘ Early Years 
of Christianity,’’ translated by Annie Harwood, 
is being prepared for the press and will be 
given to the American public by Nelson & 
Phillips. 

Miss Florence Marryatt’s new novel, “‘ Her 
Father’s Name,”’ the publication of which was 
interrupted by her illness, is nearly concluded. 
We hope it will be an improvement on her 
last one. 


The volume of poems upon which Victor 
Hugo is engaged is purely literary in its char- 
acter, not dealing with political questions, 
Several of the poems are satires, in which the 
poet pays some old scores. 


Oliver Ditson & Co. have in press “‘ Biograph- 
ical Sketches of Eminent Musical Composers,”’ 
by Madame L. R. Urbino, including sketches 
of Mendelssohn, Beethoven, Mozart, Handel, 
Bach, Haydn, and other musical celebrities. 


Dawson Brothers, of Montreal, are publish- 
ing a quarto work, with thirty photographic 
plates, on ‘‘ Our Birds of Prey; or, The Eagles, 
Hawks, and Owls of Canada,” by Henry 8. 
Vennor, of the Canadian Geological Survey. 


A new and revised edition, with illustrations, 
of Brand’s ‘‘ Observations on Popular Antiqui- 
ties, chiefly illustrating the Origin of our Vul- 
gar Customs, Ceremonies, and Superstitions,” 
with additions by Sir Henry Ellis, is announced 
in London. 


Sir Charles Dilke has an article on “ English 
Influence in Japan”? in the current Fortnightly 
Review, and one on “English Influence in 
China” in the current Macmillan’s Magazine. 
Each is called an ‘additional chapter to 
‘Greater Britain.’ ”’ 


Strangely enough, the edition of Shelley, with 
notes by W. M. Rossetti, issued in 1870, can- 
not now be procured in England, even at the 
British Museum, the copy there having been 
carried off by an overenthusiastic admirer of 
the poet. It is about to be reissued. 


Jonas Lie’s novel of ‘‘The Pilot and his 
Wife,’’ translated by Mrs. Ole Bull, has had so 
good a sale that 8S. C. Griggs & Co. will publish 
two more Scandinavian novels—‘‘ The Man of 
Second Sight,” translated by Mrs. Bull, and 
“The Three-Master Future,”’ translated by Miss 
Alger, of Boston. 


A. 8. Barnes & Co. will publish a new edition 
of Dr. Asa Mahan’s work on the Phenomena 
of Spiritualism, and two volumes of ‘‘ The Con- 
gregational Lecture ’’ of London—‘‘ John the 
Baptist,’ by Henry R. Reynolds, D.D.; and 
‘‘Priesthood, in the Light of the New Testa- 
ment,’’ by E. Miller, D.D. 


Mr. Ruskin has lately been at work in Venice, 
the directors of the Academy in which have 
shown their respect for the author of ‘The 
Stones of Venice”’ by offering him every facility 


for seeing large pictures, causing them to be 
taken down from the walls and placing them 
in a room where he may examine them at 
leisure. 


Prof. A. L. Perry’s new ‘Introduction to 
Political Economy,’’ to be issued by Scribner, 
Armstrong & Co., will make a volume of about 
250 pages of new matter. It is divided into six 
chapters—on value, production, commerce, 
money, credit, and taxation. His ‘‘ Elements 
of Political Economy ’”’ has reached its four- 
teenth edition. 


According to The Publishers’ Weekly, ‘it may 
be presumed that this year will be compressed 
into even narrower limits than usual, and, 
therefore, be more brisk while it lasts. The 
election excitement, up to almost the middle of 
next month, is likely to throw over much of 
the bookbuying into the few weeks between 
that date and Christmas, and it is peculiarly 
important, therefore, that this year’s prepar- 
ations should be made well beforehand.” 


The literary remains of David Strauss, con- 
taining his autobiography, are to be published 
in Germany, under the title of ‘‘ Literarische 
Denkwiirdigkeiten.”” These writings are said to 
be full of self-criticism and to be composed in 
the author’s best style. The ‘‘ Denkwiirdig- 
keiten,”’ or Memoirs, are to form the introduc- 
tion of the new edition of the collected works 
of Strauss, now in course of preparation. 


Henry Miller, the well-known Nassau-street 
bookseller, has issued his ‘ Deseriptive and 
Priced Catalogue, No. 6, of Valuable, Rare and 
Curious Books.’ Itis full of literary treasures, 
new and old, cheap and costly, and seems to us 
fuller and richer than any catalogue Mr, Miller 
has yet issued. Uis store is a favorite haunt of 
book-lovers in New York and this catalogue 
opens its contents, in large measure, to buyers 
at a distance. 


At a meeting of the International Code Com- 
mittee of America, lately held in this city, it 
was resolved that The International Review, 
‘* for its discussions of international subjects, 
its contributions from writers of different 
countries, and its advocacy of the purposes of 
this Committee, is entitled to our confidence 
and support; and we commend it to our asso- 
ciates and friends and to all who are interested 
in international law reform and arbitration. 


‘* The time was,” says Justin Winsor, in The 
American Library Journal, ‘‘ when a library 
was very like a museum and a librarian was a 
mouser in musty books, and visitors looked 
with curious eyes at ancient tomes and manu- 
scripts. The time is when a library is a school 
and the librarian is in the highest sense a 
teacher, and the visitor is a reader among the 
books as a workman among his tools. Will 
any man deny to the high calling of such a 
librarianship the title of profession?” 


The Italian minister of public instruction has 
got for the library of the Collegio Romano the 
collection of Chinese and Japanese books once 
possessed by Sig. Carlo Valenziana. It con- 
sists of 896 volumes of Chinese and 1,158 of 
Japanese authors. Among the most curious 
are a work on botany, with beautiful minia- 
tures ; the plays of Yuen ; the agricultural treat- 
ise of Paolo Sin; several dictionaries of the old 
Japanese language; and some maps of Japan, 
executed after the Western method, at the in- 
stigation of the late Tycoon. 


Mr. J. W. Bouton’s (706 Broadway) present 
stock of books seems to us larger and better 
than ever before. Besides his usual variety of 
standard works, finely illustrated volumes, and 
rare and beautifully-bound copies, he has re- 
cently added to his shelves many treasures 
hitherto unknown or unfamiliar in the Amer- 
ican market. He also brought back from Eu- 
rope, lately, some rare manuscripts, including a 
complete work by Sir Walter Scott and a vol- 
ume of sermons by Dr. Isaac Watts, in the 
quaint and cramped chirography of his time. 


Poets are not always good critics; but Prof. 
Lowell may be safely trusted when he pro- 
nounces judgment on the merits of a new 
writer. The Literary World publishes an ex- 
tract from a new poem, entitled “ Deirdré,” 
which J. R. Osgood & Co. are about to publish, 
on the strength of Professor Lowell’s opinion 
that itis the finest English poem of the cen- 
tury. The author is said to be an Irishman, but 
his name is not published. The Literary World 
gives an extract from this fine poem; but. it 
hardly justifies the alleged criticism of Mr. 
Lowell. 


The Congregational Publishing Society has 
in press a commentary on the International 
Sunday-school Lessons for 1876. The Old 
Testament partis by Rev. John E. Todd, of 
New Haven, and the New Testament by Dr. M. 
B. Riddle, of Hartford. No pains have been 
spared to make this a thorough critical and 
practical exposition to meet the specific wants 
of teachers and scholars. Difficulties have not 
been skipped and no dead wood has been al- 





lowed to swell the bulk of the book. Regard 


has also been had to the eyesight.of readers, in 
the size and form of the type and the quality 
of the paper. 


Mr. James Routledge has in press a work en- 
titled ‘‘Chapters in the History of Popular 
Progress and of Struggles for the Free Expres- 
sion of Opinion, chiefly in relation to the Free- 
dom of the Press, from 1660 to 1820, with a 
brief application to later times.’’ The princi- 
pal events of the volume are connected with 
the American Revolution, the French Revolu- 
tion and the Peace of 1815. The work will 
soon be published by Macmillan & Co., who 
promise among their Christmas books an edi- 
tion, of Washington Irving’s ‘ Braceoridge 
Hall,’’ iliustrated by Randolph Caldicott, 
whose humorous and fantastical drawings are 
already well known. 


One of the most noteworthy book-sales ever 
held in this city will take place on Monday, 
November 13th,’and following days, at George 
A. Leavitt & Co’s. auction-rooms. The very 
valuable collection of books, manuscripts, en- 
gravings, and library furniture belonging to 
William Menzies, of this city, will then be sold, 
It is very rich in Americana, bibliographical 
works, specimens of early typography, illus- 
trated works, and autograph letters. Thecata- 
logue makes an 8vo pamphlet of nearly 500 
pages and is produced in a style of great ac- 
curacy and beauty. Messrs. Leavitt will for- 
ward it for two dollars, and ali book-buyers and 
book-lovers will need to preserve it for future 
reference. 


Says The Atheneum, apropos of Tennyson’s 
alleged refusal to let Longfellow quote from 
him in “ Poems of Places”’: ‘‘ No contradiction 
ean alter the fact that Mr. Longfellow is under 
the impression that a request preferred for him 
to be allowed to use these poems was refused. 
Of course, he is at liberty to reprint in the 
United States any poems by living English 
authors ; but the volume containing them can- 
not be circulated in this country without the 
consent of the proprietors of the English copy- 
rights. If Mr. Longfellow be in error in think- 
ing that, while an affirmative reply was given 
in all the other cases, a negative one was con- 
veyed to him as regards the poems of Mr. Tenny- 
son, or in believing that the request was duly 
made in the latter case, it is easy to remove all 
misapprehension by gracefully according him 
the permission, which he desires to have.”’ 


Says Rev. Julius H. Ward of R. H. Dana, 
Jr.’s, ‘‘Two Years Before the Mast’: ‘ Some 
books have an inherent vitality. ‘Robinson 
Crusoe’ is a boys’ book wherever the English 
language is spoken. Mr. Dana’s story of per- 
sonal adventure has not the age of De Foe’s 
narrative ; but since 1840 few boys brought up 
to read have passed by ‘Two Years Before the 
Mast,’ and the book is as fresh and charming 
now as it was on the day of publication. It has 
the same permanent qualities of interest which 
De Foe’s work has—the bright, happy, clear 
narrative style; the expression of personal feel- 
ing; the simple pathos of actual experience ; 
the fidelity to fact and human nature which 
makes the logging-camps in the backwoods 
and the forecastles of many a vessel such cen- 
ters for genuine story-telling.” 


The American publishers of the work say 
of Eugene Schuyler’s new work on Turk- 
istan: ‘“‘Mr. Eugene Schuyler, who was for 
several years secretary of legation at St. Pe- 
tersburg and who is now consul-general at 
Constantinople, has,long been recognized as a 
leading authority upon all points of the much- 
vexed Eastern question. This is the first vol- 
ume upon any branch of this subject which he 
has ever giver to the public. Itis by no means 
a hastily-written book of travel. On the con- 
trary, it is a careful resumé and farrative of 
facts gathered and incidents encountered dur- 
ing the campaign of the Russian army in Cen- 
tral Asia, in 1873. Mr. Schuyler was the only 
diplomat who secured permission to accompany 
that army upon its famous campaign. The op- 
portunities for observation which he enjoyed 
were unexcelled, and were improved to the 
utmost. The record which he gives is not only 
an authoritative account of an extremely curi- 
ous region ; it is a graphic description, by a cul- 
tivated and careful observer and a most skillful 
writer, of a people of whom practically noth- 
ing has heretofore been known.” The English 
papers praise it. 


George Alfred Lawrence, who died recently» 
in London, was better known as “the author 
of Guy Livingstone,” a novel written by him 
about twenty years ago, than by his real name. 
“Guy Livingstone’’ pioneered a school in fic- 
tion known as ‘‘ muscular heathenism,”’ in con- 
tradistinction to the “‘ muscular Christianity” 
of Charles Kingsley’s early novels. “The 
Sword and Gown” was another of his more 
notable works. Mr. Lawrence was born in 
Northamptonshire, England, in 1827; received 
his early education at Rugby, under the famous 
Dr. Arnold; graduated at Oxford in 1848; 
studied law and was admitted to the bar in 
1852; but soon took to literature as his more 
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twice ; the first time during the War of the Re- 
bellion, when, having Confederate sympathies, 
he was captured while trying to cross into Vir- 
ginia, and confined in the Old Capitol Prison, 
‘at Washington. The result of this was a book 
called ‘“‘The Border and Bastile.”” According 
to the Guy Livingstone idea, muscle in a 
human being is everything and mind nothing. 


It is the fashion, and has been for along time, 
for that matter, to say ridiculous things about 
Mr. Tupper; but many dull writers of less orig- 
inality, whose books have never found buyers, 
are treated with profound deference and re- 
spect. ‘*The Proverbial Philosophy ”’ is not the 
wisest book that has been published in this cen- 
tury; but it is positively brilliant and profound 
compared with some popular writings that 
might be mentioned. The ‘‘ Crock of Gold,” 
by Mr. Tupper, is an admirable story of 
English life; and if he had written nothing 
else it would doubtless have secured him a 
more distinguished consideration among au- 
thors than he now enjoys. We are inclined to 
think that half of the ridicule caused by Mr. 
Tupper’s literary performances is owing to 
his name. It is difficult to associate any- 
thing serious or profound with a name so 
suggestive of a°burlesque. At any rate, Mr. 
Tupper comes here on a perfectly proper mis- 
sion. He proposes to give public readings 
from his literary productions, and we do not 
sce why he should not be treated with a degree 
of that hospitable respect which we so freely 
accord to all other European celebrities who 
pay us a visit. 


A grandson of Timothy Bigelow, whose in- 
itials are A. L., which probably stands for Ab- 
bot Lawrence, has recently had printed, for 
private circulation only, the manuscript of a 
diary made by his grandfather, in 1805, of a 
journey from Boston to Niagara Falls, in that 
year. He was accompanied by some other 
‘solid men of Boston,’ and the party tray- 
eled most of the time in their one convey- 
ance. The travelers then had their first view 
of the Hudson, and itis comforting to learn 
that they found it ‘“‘ more respectable in mag- 
nitude than they had expected.” It is a great 
pity that A. L. had not published his grand- 
father’s “‘diary’’ for the benefit of the public. 
As the first view of the Hudson must have been 
had at Albany, those early travelers had but an 
imperfect idea of the respectability of our 
noble river. In relation to Albany the diarist 
says: 

“He found many objects to excite attention 
and gratify the curiosity of a man who had 
never before been out of New England. The 
old Dutch church and many other ancient 
Dutch buildings, in the Gothic style, are strik- 
ing monuments of the taste of the age and na- 
tion of the first settlers here. But Dutch fash- 
ions and language and even Dutch inhabitants 
seem to be fast wearing out. All the new 
buildings are on an improved construction, 
and one would now almost as soon think of 
employing a Dutch drawing-master here asa 
Dutch architect.” 

The mention of a Gothic style in Albany a hun- 
dred years ago will be amusing to architects of 
the present day. 


The London Bookseller thus summarizes the 
history of the Bible publication monopoly: 
‘** Till 1576 the printing of the English Bible was 
open to any one that could obtain the royal 
license; but apparently few were able to do so. 
Wilkes, Queen Elizabeth’s ambassador to 
France, Holland, and Germany, was for some 
time privileged as Her Majesty’s printer 
in the English language. “This patent was 
sold in part to John Jugge, son of the 
printer of the Bishop’s Bible; but a great 
outery was raised against the monopoly, no 
fewer than 175 members of the Stationers’ 
Company and 185 booksellers joining in the 
protest. Another patent, more extensive, was 
sold by Wilkes,in 1579, to Christopher Barker 
fora great sum. In 1589 Barker obtained a 
direct patent for himself and his son Robert, 
who outlived him forty-six years. Robert in 
1612 obtained an extension of the patent, and 
another extension of itin1617. The patent was 
for atime assigned to Borhan Norton and John 
Bile ; but in 1635 Robert Barker paid £600 for 
another extension. The Barkers’ interest lasted 
130 years, and did not expire till 1709, when it 
became the property of the Basketts, who kept 
it till 1799; but in 1769, thirty years before that 
date, assigned it to Charles Eyre and his heirs 
forever, for the sum of £10,000. Eyre took 
Strahan into partnership, and Strahan intro- 
duced his nephew Spottiswood, grandfather, 
we believe, of the present member of the firm of 
that name.”’ 


Our own critical estimate of ‘‘ Daniel Deron- 
da’’ is borne out by many other expressions of 
opinion. ‘J. H. F.,” the London correspondent 
of The Times, is much severer than we were. 
He says, in a letter to that journal: ‘I scarcely 
ever remember such strong and unanimous dis- 
appointment with any work by an important 
writer as that which has been caused by George 
Eliot’s ‘ Daniel Deronda.’ After three or four 
parts had appeared, doubts were entertained 
whether the novelist had not got on a false 





start ; but the undoubted genius which she had 
shown in other works encouraged readers to 
hope that she would recover herself as the de- 
velopment of the plot went on. Unhappily, 
however, the story became more and more hope- 
less, and the weakness and clumsiness of the 
episode of Deronda’s mother convinced most 
people that the failure was already decided. 
After such a mistake, it was impossible to revive 
the interest of the narrative. In the pictures of 
society, and especially in the character of Gwen- 
doline, which by itself is a masterpiece, George 
Eliot still shows her well-known power of 
pathetic portraiture and subtle analysis of 
character; but the rest of the book is poor and 
wayward. Grandecourt is altogether forced and 
unreal, and his mistress and illegitimate chil- 
dren are harped upon with unpleasant iteration. 
The truth is that the writer has made two grave 
mistakes in this book. She has overdone the 
eynical philosophizing, a little of which goes a 
long way, and she has shown what absurd stuff 
a writer of real genius can write when she takes 
up a subject she knows nothing about. It is 
evident that the writer’s acquaintance with the 
Jewsis of a second-hand and superficial charac- 
ter; and, besides, the whole idea of the regenera- 
tion of the Jews, as a great nation, is in itself 
absurd. As for Mordecai, he is only a driveling 
maniac, and Deronda a weak prig. It is very 
unfortunate that so able and esteemed a novel- 
ist should have so miscalculated and misused 
her powers.” 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
ALL CLERGYMEN, 


s ri d 4 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL (32:he0" st" 
Sermons on the aateniagiinen Lessons 


FOR 1877. 
BY THE MONDAY CLUB. 


The book is not a commentary, nor is it a collection 
~ a essays. Minute verbal criticism and ab- 
ract discussions have been avoide’. The aim of 
the writers has been to grasp the central thought of 
each lesson and to unfold and papress this with fresh- 
ness and vigor and in its aos relations. The 
volume for the current year had the unqualified com- 
mendation of the Evangelical press of the country. 


large 1.50. 
ty all "Bookstores or i by mail 


400 

Ready Oct. 23d. At 

on receipt of price 

LOCK WOOD, BROOKS & CO., Publishers, 
Boston, Mass. 


RB. CARTER & BROS., BOOKS, NEW YORE, 


ss jae PETTER & GALPINS CATA- 
C00 Soo of vs =) free by mail o geen 
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OSGOOD’S NEW BOOKS. 


POEMS OF PLACES. 


Edited by H. W. LONGFELLOW. 


Vol. V, ogg poomaptete) Pr ee we 
Vols. I-lv, D and WALES. each. 

“i? saititon wt nace" aren Larned Longfel ow has 
developed a new mine of literatu e has 
included in his collection many "fugitive and un- 
known pieces, some | them of great beauty.”’—The 
Watchman (St. John, N. B.). 


THE LIBRARY LONGFELLOW. 


A_new issue of the Poems of HENRY WADs- 
WORTH LONGFELLOW., Illustrated Library Edi- 
tion. With red-line border and 32 illustrations. 
lvol. 8vo. %. 

A very attractive library’ edition of Longfellow’s 
Poems, excellently printed on tinted paper and con- 
taining some of the best illustrations yet made for 
his works. 


THE HOUSEHOLD LOWELL. 


An entirely new edition, revised by the author. 
Uniform with the Household WHITTIER, TENNY- 
SON, LONGFELLOW. $2. 


oa a a treasury itis of noble poetry.’ 


’—Christian 
Registe 


THE ECHO CLUB, 


and other Literary Diversions. By BAYARD 
TAYLOR. Uniform with “ Little Classics.” $1.25. 


“There is a store nan excellent criticism in the vol- 
ume.’’—N. Y. Tribun 


PETER AND POLLY. 


A Story of Home Life in New England a Hundred 
Years Ago. By Marian Douglas. Uniform with 
“Little Classics.’’ $1. 

“TItis along time since we have read anything so 

erfectly fresh and natural or that gives a better 


dea of what New fngland country-life must have 
been a century ago.’’—soston Transcript. 





*,* For sale at all Bookstores. Sent, post-paid, on receipt 
of pr ice, by the Publishers, 


JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO., Boston. 


LEE & SHEPARD’S NEW BOOKS. 


AH-CHIN-LE. 


Some Observations upon the Civilization of the 
Western Barbarians, particularly of the English, 
made during a residence of some years in those 
parts, by AH-CHIN-LE, Mandarin of the First 

lass, member of the enlightened and exalted 
Calao. Translated from the Chinese into English 
by JoHN YESTER SMYTHE, Esq., of Shanghai and 
now first published out of c ‘in ‘and in other than 
Chinese. 12mo. Cloth, $1.7 








“ A Book forall Lovers of Art.’’ 


LIFE OF RUBENS. 


By GEo. H. CALVERT, Author of ‘* Life of Goethe,” 
etc., with Heliotype portrait. 16mo. Cloth, $1.50. 





“Wrought in the Healthy 
Home.” 


NELLY KINNARD’S KINGDOM. 


By a ,AMANDA M. DouGLas, Author of “In 
Trust,” ** Home Nook,’’ etc. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50, 


Atmosphere of 





** Keep not, nor covet what is not your ewn.” 


LIVING TOO FAST; 


or, the Confessions of a Bank Officer. Re Wa. T. 
ADAMS (Oliver Optic). 12mo0, cloth, with full-page 
and letter-press llustrations. Price $1.75. 


This isthe second volume of THE HOUSEHOLD 
LIBRARY, to comprise stories for adults by this 
popular writer, and is uniform with ‘'In Doors and 
Out,’ ’ previously issued, 





“Wise words for spare moments.” 


The Thoughts of Marcus Aurelius. 


New and complete edition. Square lémo. Gilt. $1.25. 





*,* For sale by all Booksellers and Newsdealers. 
LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston; 
678 Broadway, New York: 
GEORGE MACDONALD’S 
NEW SERIAL STORY, 


“The Marquis of Lossie,” 


BY GEORCE MACDONALD, 


Author of ** Malcolm,” ** Alec Forbes,”’ etc., 
IS COMMENCED IN 


LIPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE 


FOR NOVEMBER. 


FOR SALE BY ALL PERIODICAL DEALERS, 





Potter’s American Monthly, 


ILLUSTRATED. Best Family Magazine in 
the Country, at $3 for 1877, 5 copies one 
ear for $13; 10 copies for #25; 20 copies for 

N 50, and a copy of Potter’s Bible Kncy- 
NS clopedia, quarto, 3,000  Iilustrations, 
© price &25, given to the person sending 
=thisclub. For sale at all news-stands at 
25 cts.anumber. Special terms to Agents. 
J. E. POTTER & CU., Philadelphia, Penn. 


BANCS MERWIN, 
656 Broadway, New York, 
sell atauction LIBRA RIES and other colections of 
BOOKS, AUTOGRAPHS, COLNS, etc., throughout 
the business season. New Catalogues are printed as 
oceasion requires. Many are now in preparation, com- 
prising interesting, valuable, and rare works in every 
department of literature, and will be sent to an 
address on application. we Consignments solicite 


D. APPLETON & CO, 
PUBLISHERS | AND BOOKSELLERS, 
9and 551 Broadway, N. 
cheniin's sent to any address ‘on application. 


TURE. A weekly Dlustrated Journal of Sci- 
Pe -. $a year. MACMILLAN & CO., Publishers 
71 Astor Place. New York. 
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IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS! 


SHORTER ENGLISH POEMS. 
BY PROF. HENRY MORLEY. 


Containing all the leading characteristic Shorter 
Poems of English Literature, from the EARLIEST 
PERIOD 'TO THE PRESENT TIME; also nearly 
Two Hundred Illustrations, including Engravings and 
Ornaments, taken from Original MSS. and other 
Sources, Authentic Portraits of the Leading Writers 
and numerous Views of Places of Interest Historical- 
ly Connected with their Lives. 512 pages, extra 
crown 4to, cloth, $5. 

The above volume, although forming the First Sec- 
tion of Cassell’s Library of English Literature 
complete in itself. 


THE RACES OF MANKIND. 


Being a Description of the Characteristics, Manners 
and Customs of the Principal Varieties of the Human 
Family. By Robert Brown, M. A., Ph. D., ¥.LS. 
F.R.G.S. Handsomely printed and with over 500 
Illustrations, many full page. 4 vols., cloth, $12; or 
2 vols., cloth, $10; half calf, $18. 





THE HISTORY OF PROTESTANTISM, 


from the Earliest Period to the Present Time. By 
Rey. J. A. Wylie, LL.D. To be completed in three 
volumes. Vols. land II now ready, each containing 
about 200 illustrations and over 600 pages. Extra 
crown quarto, cloth, per vol. $5. 

The Evangelist says: ‘“ The author is well up in the 
extensive controversial literature and general his- 
tory of his theme.” 


The Christian Advocate says: ‘The author is thor- 
oughly qualified for his work, which is written in a 
style characterized by naturalness, simplicity, and 
vigor of thought.” 


THE BOOK OF BIBLE WORDS, 


containing a List of all the Words Used in the Bible, 
arranged in Alphabetical Order, Accentuated for 
Pronunciation, with Meaning of Obsolete Terms. 
208 pages, foolscap 8vo, Cloth, $1. 


CASSELL, PETTER & GALPIN, 
596 Broadway, N. Ye 


{2 Send for Complete Catalogue. 


BOYSANDCIRLS. 


Last season Miss Alcott wrote for your entertain- 
ment “ Eight Cousins.” This season sh» will give 
youa sequel to that delightful book. 


ROSE IN BLOOM 


she calls it. Rose, you will remember, was the 
heroine of the “ Eight Cousins,” and just budding 
into womanhood. This book renews her history 
atter an interval of six years, when she is twenty, 
and indeed arose in bloom, and the onward career 
of the Eight Cousins is related in that happy manner 
for which the author is famous, ending with three 
weddings in prospect—a state of happiness which 
ought to satisfy all readers. 


ROSE IN BLOOM 


is uniform with those other ——_ books by Miss 
Aleott, * Little Women,” 2 vols.. ** Little Men,’ 
““An Old-Fashioned Girl,’ “ Kight Cousins,’ 
*“ Hospital Sketches.” 7 vols., price $1.50 each. 


BITS OF TALh iN PROSE AND 
VERSE, 


FOR YOUNC FOLKS. 
By “HH. H.” With Illustrations. Price $1. 


The author’s ** Bits of Talk About Home Matters” 
has found its = into the homes and hearts of 
thousands, who will not failto add this companion 
volume to the family library. 


WE BOYS. 


Written by one of us, forthe amusement of Pa’s 
and Ma’s in general, Aunt Louisa in particular. 
16mo. Price, $1.09. 

A faithful record of boy-life in a country town, 
and, as suen, the chronicle of boy-life everywhere. 
Our own experiences are renewed while we shed 
tears of laughter over its animating pages. 


OUR HOLIDAY CIFT-BOOK. 


THE STORY OF RUTH, 


from the Holy Bible, with superb full-page illustra- 
tions by M. Bida. Oblong Quarto, elegantly bound in 
cloth, black and gilt- lettered. Price $5, 








We have just issued a new alphgbetical and titled 
catalogue of our publications, containing a list of 
some of the most popular books of the day. A1}l of 
our publications are sold by all booksellers. or will be 


mailed post paid on receipt of the advertised price 
by the Publishers, 
ROBERTS BROTHERS, 
BOSTON. 





NEW LAW BOOKS 


IN PRESS AND PREPARATION, 


| By Messrs. Litle, Brown & Co. 


UNITED STATES REPORTS, S.C. Vol. XCI. 
OTTo I. 8vo. 

TABLE OF CASES IN UNITED STATES DI- 
GEST. First Series. Royal 8vo. 

GREENLEAF ON EVIDENCE. New Edition. 
Edited and Revised by J. WILDER MAY, Esq. 
auther of ‘‘ May on Insurance.” 3vols. S8vo. 

BISHOP’S CREMINAL LAW. Sixth Edition, 
2vols. 8vo. 

BISHOP’S DIRECTIONS AND FORMS IN 
CRIMINAL CAUSES. 8vo. 

SHEPLEY’S REPORTS. Vol. I. Reports of 
Cases argued and determined in the Circuit Court 
of the United States for the First Circuit. 8vo. 





HENRY HOLT & CO., 





Publishers, New York. 
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THE 


COMMERCIAL AGENCY, 
109 and {11 WORTH STREET. 


MERCHANTS contemplating CHANGES in their part- 
perships or the formation of NEW FIRMS will oblige 
by communicating the same to us, that their names 
may appear correctly in‘ THE COMMERCIAL AGENCY 
REGISTER.” 

Desiring to have our Records as accurate as possi- 
ble, we willaccept the Statements and References of 
any Merchant,and give the same the most thorough 
scrutiny. 

BANKERS, MERCHANTS, und MANUFACTURERS will 
oblige by informing us if in any case their knowl- 
edge and experience do not harmonize with our re- 
ports, Weask this that by fresh and thorough in- 
vestigation we may correct errors, if any are found 
to exist. ; 

“THE COMMERCIAL AGENCY REGISTER” will be 
ready for delivery shortly after the first of January 
next. 


McKILLOP & SPRAGUE CO. 


The Leading Agricultural Journal and the 
Best Advertising Medium in the West. 


{Tf PAYS to Subscribe for the 


WESTERN AGRICULTURIST ! 


The Agriculturist is now well established in its 
ninth year andis the Leading Agricultural Journal in 
the West, devoted to the financial interests of West- 
ern i armers, in the several departments of 
FINE STOCK POULTRY, s 2 BE ES, WEST- 

ERN MANU k ACTORIES AGRIC ULTURE, 

HORTICULTURE, AND HOME READING. 


The Agriculturist is an Illustrated Journal, 
handsomely printed on fine book paper, in neat 
pamphlet form. 

OUR SEED PREMIUM FOR EVERYBODY. 
With Exch Subscription for 1877, at 81.10, 
wewillsend Ten Packets of Choice New and Reliable 
Seed, either vegetable or flower seed, or half of each, 

postpaid. 

Agents Wanted in every neighborhood. Liberal 
cash commissions and valuable premiums. 

Specimen copies ten cents, to be applied on sub- 
scription. No ea cy Sopies, aeot t fre 

WORTH, Publisher, 


Address 
So iaenpekiee Sti. Quincey, lll. 


REV. JOSEPH COOK'S LECTURES. 


The Boston Advertiser reports in full, in all its isstem, 
with the authour’s revision the very remarkable Lee: 
tures of Rev. Joseph Cook. These lectures com- 
= nce with the concessions of Darwin, Huxley, Dana, 

Lickel,and Agassiz respecting Evolution, and are 
to be follow ed by lectures on other vital questions of 
thetime. They are given weekly and to crowded 
audiences of clergymen, scientists, and other men of 
culture. 

Subseri tion price of Daily, $12; Semi-weekly, $4; 
Week 7. 8; — a discount of 15° per cent. to clergy- 
men. eda res 








E. F. WATERS, Treasurer, 
BOSTON patiy ADVERTISER, 
29 Court Street, Boston. 


PREMIUM BIBLES, ‘san: 
) Editions 


They are the Best and Cheapest Teccived the 
Bibles in the world. Most Liberal Highest 
Terms to Agents. For full partic.| | 
ulars apply to 


W. W. HARDING, at 


630 Chestnut St., | the Great 
Philadelphia.| Exposition. 
“FOR FALL AND CHRISTMAS TRADE. 
CLEARANCE CATALOGUE of 5,000 
Choice Books, at 30 to 5@ per cent. 
below Publishers’ Prices. 

Great bargains. Send for the best cata- 

logue of seod books ever issued free. 

STES & LAURIA' 

301 Weshinusan’ St., opp. Old South, Boston. 


October, 1876. 
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IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., 
138 and 140 Grand Street, New York, Educa- 
tional Publishers and Proprietors of the Spencer- 
ian Steel Pens, Send for catalogues and circulars. 


New and Old Books. 


PRICED CATALOGUE NO. 6 


RARE AND CURIOUS BOOKS 


null departments of Literature just issued and will 
be sent free to any address, 


HENRY MILLER, Bookseller, 


S82 NASSAU STREET, New York. 
S. S. TEACHERS’ COMMENTARY. 


LYMAN ABBOTT ON THE ACTS. 


tities, volume, illustrated, $1.75. A discount on quan- 











‘ Destined to be the pane agp 4 for thoughtful 
Bible readers, r mole, attractive, correct, 
Crosby, DO jn the wes a learning.—Rev. Howard 

rosby, D. 

** Incomparably ng best we know for the next quar- 
ter’s lessons.”’—Rev. C. S. Robinson, V.D., in The Uhris- 
tian Weekly, 

‘A member of my family has used it in preference 
to all others in conducting a large and adult Bible 
class.”—Prof. Austin Phelps, Andover Seminary. 


A.S. BARNES & CO., Publishers, N.Y. 


THE ONLY WEEKLY PAPER PUB- 
lished exclusively for EEK isthe AR RE UB: 
It is handsomely poner ony — 1.25 per ro 
hum. Specimen number 3 ¢ 
ALFRED MAR TIEN, Publisher, 
218. SEVENTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


“G00D BOOKS WILL SELL.” 


Wide Awake Pleasure Book is the most successful book 
Sor children ever published in this or any country. 


BOSTON, D. LOTHROP & CO., Publishers 

















For Sale, Wednesday and Thursday, Novem- 
ber ist and 2d, 


THE LIBRARY 


of a well-known collector of this city, comprising an 
unusually fine selection of choice literature, Illus- 
rated and Standard Works, of great rarity and extra 

noe mostly bound to order in elegant styles. 
Also Rare eqeaeees and Portraits. Among the 
works may be found Boydell’s Shakespeare 9 vols. 
folio; Dresden Galle ry, 3 vols.; Audubon’s Birds and 

wadrup eds; Macklin’s Bible; 0; arth’s Works, 
Olio; British Gallery of Art; Butler’s Hudibras, 
large paper ; Wilkie Gallery; Byron’s Poetical Works, 
unique extra il! ustrations; ‘Campb ell’s Lives of the 
Lord Chancellors. 11 vols., unique; Nicolas’s Order of 
the Knighthood; Jameson’s Legends; Jones’s Alham 
bra, 2 vols. folio; Scott’s Poetical Works, unique, il 
vols. ; Irish Minstrelsy, etc., ete. 

To be sold by auction at the Clinton Hall Sale- 
Rooms, Wednesday and Srey ouings. Nov. 
ystand 2d. The Messrs. LEAVITT, AUCTIONEERS. 





A Very Important Sale of Rare, Valuable, and 
Unique Books. 


MR. MENZIES'S COLLECTION. 
Books, Manuscripts, Engravings, 
and Library Furniture 


belonging to Mr. WILLIAM MENZIES, of New York, 
including an extraordinary and most valuable collec- 
tion of books relating to America; an unapproachable 
series of peep 0 arg works and fine specimens 
of early to P raphy; many of the earliest books 
printed in the } orth, 4 Rotes Colonies; a remark- 
able and unique collection of illustrated works, af 
ec? great value; autograph letters by Washingto 
books in general literature, etc. It is especially 
worthy of ‘note that the entire collection is in the 
finest possible condition, and that in the qualities of 
rarity, beauty, and intrinsic value it far supasses any 
collection that has ever been offered for sale in 
America. 

the entire collection will be sold by auction on 
Monday, Noy. 13th, and following days, at es 
3 to 6ana half-past7 to 10 o’clock, P.M., and will be 
ready for examination for eight days previous to the 
sale. Admittance by card only, which may be ob- 
tained on application to the auctioneers. 

Cones gt #2. may be had of JOSEPH 
SABIN & § Nassau _ Street, and GEO. A. 
LEAVITT ig co", Glinton Hall, New York. 


Prairie Farmer 


(Established 1841.) 


A Weekly Agricultural and Household 
Journal, for Town and Country, 
for Old and Young. 
PUBLISHED AT CHICAGO, ILL. 
Recognized authority throughout the United States 
upon matters of 
CENERAL ACRICULTURE, HORTI- 
CULTURE, FLORICULTURE, 
STOCK-RAISINC, POUL- 
TRY, BEES, etc. 
To which are added 


DEPARTMENTS OF 


CENERAL NEWS, RECORD OF THE 
SEASON, YOUTH’S MISCEL- 
LANY, HOUSEHOLD LITER- 
ATURE, MARKETS, etc. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION: 
Single Copy, one year, Postpaid A # = 
Six Copies, one year, Postpaid 
Eleven Copies, one year, Postpaid ; “48 oo 

Sample Copy Free to any address ‘upon receipt of 
Postal-Cara. Prospectus and canvassing outfit sent 


free to agents, who are wanted everywhere to organ- 
ize clubs. 


Address PRAIRIE FARMER CO., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


“How to be a Pepe fe td Rey. W. Gladden. 
Prepaid, 75e. M.H.SARGED Treasurer, Boston. 


Cheapest Bookstore in the World. 
Libraries und old books bought. 
167,432 books on hand. 
Almost given away. 
Centennial T DHROTE free: Send stamp. 
LEGGAT BRO 
3 Beekman &t., New ate: City 




















te AU NEW Subscribers for 1877, paying in ad- 
vance after November Ist, 1876, will receive the paper 
WEEKLY, from receipt of remittance to January Ist, 
1877, without charge. 


Combined Papers—Forty-seventh Year! 


The Gountry Gentleman, 


The Country Gentleman is published WEEKLY 
on the following terms, when paid strictly in ad- 
vance ONE CoPyY, one year, $2.50; FouR Copies 
$10, and an additional copy for the year free to the 
sender of the Club; TEN COPIES $20, and an addi- 
tional copy for the year free to the sender of the Club. 

The Country Gentleman possesses an unequaled 
Corps of Correspondents, regular and occasional, 
among the BEST FARMERS of All Parts of the Coun- 
try, and constantly reflects the practical condition 
and progress of the husbandry of every section of 
the United States and civilized world. 

The Country Gentleman gives in its HoRTICUL- 
TURAL DEPARTMENT a continuous variety of in- 
formation and suggestions, equal or superior in the 
aggregate to what is obtained in the monthly num- 
bers of most magazines devoted to Horticulture. 

The Country Gentleman has probably done as 
much as all other journals combined to introduce 
and disseminate IMPROVED STOCK of every kind 
through the country, and commands to a greater 
degree than any contemporary the confidence and 
support of breeders and purchasers. 





The Country Gentleman contains unusually full 
and trustworthy MARKET REPORTS, and devotes 
special attention to them and to the Prospects of the 
Crops, as throwing light upon one Of the most impor- 


‘tan ofall questions— When to Buy and When to Sell. 


The Country Gentleman embraces numerous 
minor departments of a practical character—such as 
the Dairy, the Poultry Yard, the Apiary, the Vine- 
yard, and so on; and weekly presents a column or two 
for the Housewife and an interesting variety of 
Fireside Reading. It contains a well-edited Review 
of Current Events and its advertising pages furnish 

directory of all the principal agricultural and horti- 
cultural establishments of the country. 

{2 SPECIMEN COPIES FREE. Address 


LUTHER TUCKER & SON, Publishers, 
ALBANY, N. Y. 


FANCY CARDS, all styles, with name, 10 ce 
| poeae eS USTED, Nassan. Renss. Co. oY 





95 aoe Fine Mixed Cards, with iaite, 19 


11 











MUSIC PUBLICATIONS. 


Songs for the People! 


“‘Gospel Hymns and 
Sacred Songs.” 


Used exclusively at the religious services held by 


Messrs. Moody and Sankey. 


Price, in Board Covers, $30 nips 100; 35c. each by mail. 
Price, Words only, 5 per 100; 6c. each by mail. 





“‘Winrnowed Hymns.” 


The most popular collection for devotional exer- 
ouee > i (except the “* MOODY AND SANKEY 
ONG 


Price, in noia Covers, $25 per 100; 30c. each by mail. 


* Brightest and Best.” 


Lyf new and sterling songs for the Sunday- 
school, 
LOWRY and DOANE. 
This work should be used in every Sunday-school 


in the land. Those who have adopted it are delight-‘ 
ed with it. It is constantly increasing in popularity. 


Price, in Board Covers, $30 per 100 ; 35c. each by mail. 


Ge The above and all of our other Publications are 
sold by Booksellers and Music Dealers everywhere. 


BICLOW & MAIN, 


76 East Niuth Street, New York; 
91 Washington Street, Chicago. 








PICTURES, STATIONERY. ETC. 
ROGERS’S 
STATUARY, 
$10 AND UPWARD. 

‘é 
“WEIGHING 
THE BABY.” 


A NEW GROUP. 


21 INCHES HIGH----PRICE, $15. 


Enclose 10 Cents for Illustrated Cat- 








- WEIGHING THE BABY | 


alogue and prints of lawn subjects, to 


JOHN ROCERS, 


1155 BROADWAY, COR. 28th STREET, 
NEW YORK. 


ESTABROOKE’S 


Art Galleries, 
NO.31 UNION SQUARE, 


N. W. CORNER OF 16th STREET, 
NEW YORK, 


NO. 426 FULTON AVENUE, 
BROOKLYN. 


ALL KINDS OF PICTURES TAKEN, COPIED, Etc. 
NON-REVERSED FERROTYPES, Etc. 


THE CEM TOOTH-PICK HOLDER. 











We beg leave to call the attention of the public to 
this INDISPENSABLE LITTLE ARTICLE, which 
has been needed ever aan the creation oft the human 
family. lt is well-known thatthe QUILL PICK is the 
most elastic, that it never injures the gums or the 
enamel of the teeth, as the best Dentistsadmit. The 
many annoyances which have accompanied its use 
have prevented its universaladoption. They are now 
annihilated, and the GEM QUILL TOOTH-PICK 
HOLDER has done it. 

The pick slides into tbe holder when not in use and 
thus never works through the pockets or pricks the 
fingers. The pick can be replaced by afresh one at 
wil, The holder with pick complete costs 25 cents. 
ae mailed on receipt of cents. GEORGE 

‘TTS, Manufacturer, Inventor, Importer, and Ex- 
net of Patented Novelties, 575 Broadway, N. ¥ 








THE LATEST NOVELTY 


THE POCKET JACK-PLANE 


21¢ inches in length, sharpens pencils beautifully without break 


ing the softest lead or soiling the firzera. Superior to all pencit 
sharpeners or penknives for Artists, Architects, Bookeepers, School 
Children, and gay me =e — ils, Sent by mail upon re- 
tof 25 cents. to dealers or ‘ggents, $2, by 
G. SELCHOW 4 & . toa 41 "yoha St. N, 





Magic Lanterns and Stereopticons, 
gE. & H,.T. ANTHONY & 5 591 BROAD- 
¥., opposi Hi and 


+ Ot Me pes and Views, Graphoscopes, Me- 

es, 8, 

lethoseo , Albums and Photographs of Celepri 
es, Photo- ton Lantern specialty. Manufactur- 


ers of Photographic . Awarded First Pre- 
mium at Vienna Kxpdsition. c 





+ N.Y 








L. JONES & CO., Nassau, 


HARRISON. BRADFORD & CO. 
STEEL PENS. 





FALCON.—Nos. 505, 20, 28, 
every style and finish. 


7%, 1, ete. embracing 
254 BROADWAY, New York. 








EDUCATION, 
HENRY MOLLENHAUER’S 


College of Music. 


THE BEST AND MOST RELIABLE MUSICAL IN- 
STITUTION IN THECITY. 
No. 56 COURT STREET, BROOKLYN. 
Over Smith & Bunce’s Piano and Music Rooms. 


HENRY MOLLENHAUER, Director. 
ERNST GRABS, Secretary. 


PACKER COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, 
BROOKLYN HEIGHTS. 

The thirty-first year of this institution will com- 
mence Sept. 13th, 1876. New scholars should be pres- 
ent the day previous, that they may be classified 
before school opens. mple accommodations = 
pupils from abroad will be found in the 

lding, where they will receive the constant atten- 
tion of experienced teachers. For Circulars address 
A. CRITTENDEN, Pbh.D., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


MLE. L. F. ROSTAN’S 

FRENCH, ENGLISH, AND GERMAN BOARDING 
AND DAY SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES, 

1 East 41st street, Corner of 5th Avenue, 
reopened October 8th. The Musical Department is 
under the care x Professors 8. B. Mills and B. 
Laurent. Mrs. M. R. Buel, late of Washington, 
D. C., will be pa ted with the school. 
KINDERGARTEN and PRIMARY DEPARTMENT. 


CHARLIER INSTITUTE FOR YOUNG 


167 MADISON AV ENUE, NEW YORK, 
will reopen September 2th. A few boarders will be 
taken. Pupils prepared for the Harvard Examinations 
for Women. Circulars can be had on application, or 
at Putnam’s. Mile. SOPHIE LENZ and Professor 
M. J. DRENNAN, Principais. 


FORT EDWARD COLLEGIATE IN&TI- 
TUTE, N. Y. Rates reduced to $172a year. Facil- 
ities never better. Fifteen teachers. A business 
course, college preparatory, and other graduating 
pourees. for both sexes, or any studies may be chosen. 
Fall term, Aug 3lst; Winter, Dec. 7th. Admission 
any time proportionately. 

JOS. E, KING, D.D., Fort Edward, N. Y. 


; an Having - Children | to Educate or School 
Taxes to pay will fiad profit in the “ American Edu- 
cational Month Price 20 cts., or $2 per annum. 

J.W ERMERHORN & CO., 14 Bond st., N. Y. 


PAWLING INSTITUTE 
opens its next year Sept. lith, 1876. Superior advan- 
tages for Young Ladies Address, for catalogue and 
terms, PAWLING INSTITUTE, Pawling, N.Y. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


DR.WARNER’S HEALTH-CORSET, 
With Skirt-Supporter 


an 
Self-Adjusting Pads. 

Secures HEALTH and ComrorT of 
Body, with GRACE and BEAUTY of 
Form. Three garments in one. Ap- 
proved by all physicians. Agents 
Wanted. Samples by mail, in Cou- 
til, #2; Satteen, $1.75. To Agents 
% vents less. Order size two inches 





























smalier than waist measure over 
the dress. 


WARNER BROTHERS, 
763 BROADWAY, N -¥ 








An agent just cleared $199 first 3 weeks selling the 
L ae ho = 4 | ee ee - S — >) 2 — Se) NE 

Another $890, tirst 6 days. Over 50,000 copies of 
this Standard Life of the Veteran Explorer sold. 
150,000 more needed by the people. A book of 
matchless interest, profusely illustrated and very 
cheap. A royal chance for agents. For proof and 


terms eddress. HUBBARD BROS8., 723 Sansom Street, 
Philadelphia. 


ANDERSON VILLE. 


QA ny lete ne of Andersonville Pris- 
e On, Dr. TEVENSON, Surgeon in 
a. with an Appendix containing the 
@ names of 13,000 Union soldiers who died 
fj there, with date and er of death. Sent 
on bag wo of price, $3. A splendid cam- 


aign book. 
= Regs ee BULLL BROTHERS, Baltimore, Md. 


NOTICE. We have the largest and 
K pest selling Stationery Package inthe 
World. It eae 18 sheets of ee, 

18 envelopes, pencil, penholder, golden pen, and a 
piece of valuable Jewelry. Complete sample pack 
uge, with elegant gold-plated . eeve-buttons, and 
ladies’ fashionable fancy Set, pin and drops, post- 
paid, 25 cents. Five packages, with assorted Jewelry 
#1. Solid Gold Patent Lever Watch free to all 

agents. 


BRIDE & CO., 769 Broadway, N. Y. 
$50 to 8200 A MONTH FOR AGENTS 


UNIVERSAL HISTORY. 


The greatinterest in a]l nations and in our own 
thrilling history of 100 years makes this book sell 
faster than any other. 3% books in one, beautifully 
illustrated. Low price, quick sales, extra terms. Send 
for circular. J.C. MCCURDY & CO., Phila., Pa. 


BOUK AGENTS! We have in press New Books 
by Bret Harte, Charles Dudley Warner, Mark Teate 
Rev. Dr. Fish, and others. Now is the time to secure 
territory. Catalogues sent free. Address AMER- 
ICAN PUB. CO., ‘ord, Conn., Chicago, or Cin., O. 


WANTED IMMEDIATELY 


6 8 young Men and ae ny kee ping. Penman- 
ship, how todo CT Ao neaerd posit ons at $800 to 
$1,500a year. Send stamp to Covb's Collese Painesville, 0. 


made by ONE Agent in 57 vy y es 
4 new a mp. Samples fre: 
. LINING TON. CHICAGO. 


AGENTS WANTED ~ sell RUBBER STAMPS. 
bt nest Ey at low rate: 

N & REED, Manuf’ rs, 241 Broadway, N. Y. 

250 A MONTH. Agents wanted, male or female, 

for the best sellin; rigs &*< sold in 

‘one day. Address LAPHAM M CO., Marion, 0. 


10 aday easily made. Novelty and chromo cata 
logues free. Felton & Co., 119 Nassau st., N. Y. 


; So Week to ents. Sa FREE. 
ee P, 0. VICK. ICKER wy Ry 


25 cin sure made b. ts omens = a 
romos. Sinsons, tatters ab 
i25 samples, wont. ai, nen me 
Dos pa ‘or 20: a Einite, ted Ca ne free. 
J. H. BURT FORD'S SONS, BOSTON. [Estab'a 1830. 


AGENTS farted Rasa Sonk® Ceara 
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Che Independent, 


A7?TER-SIGHT. 


BY E. R. CHAMPLIN, 











One eve my lover went from me 
Into the sunset’s crimson flame ; 
And now these eyes can surely see 
A greater Love that moment came. 


Some day by his side in the great Home Land 
The eyes of my spirit at length shall see 

The eyes of the lover that left my hand, 
And the face of the Lover that comforted me! 





THE REVIVAL IN CHICAGO. 
BY THE REV. ABBOTT E. KITTREDGE. 


AFTER two weeks of preparation by 
Christians for the work of saving souls, 
Mr. Moody has now begun to preach to the 
unconverted, and meetings for religious 
conversation with burdened souls follow 
each evening service in the Tabernacle. 
The attendance the past week has been 
larger than before, each evening finding 
the great building crowded with eager 
listeners, while the platform is always more 
than filled with the pastors of the city and 
from the neighboring cities and towns. 

On Monday evening the sermon was 
upon the passage in Luke xix, 10, and the 
thought of the preacher was: first, How 
God seeks for the lost. He seeks by ser- 
mons, by tracts, by his Word, by sickness, 
by affliction, and by seasons of special relig- 
ious interest. Second, the meaning of the 
word ‘‘lost” as applied to a soul—more 
terrible than loss of property, health, social 
standing, than even the loss of a child, 
than the loss of allthese combined. Third, 
the word ‘‘come”—‘‘ The son of man is 
come.” Nothing in the way of the sinner’s 
salvation but the sinner’s will. Let me 
give you three passages in this sermon 
which will indicate its powerful practical 
character. ‘‘ Sinner, the Lord Jesus Christ 
has sought to save you more times than 
there are hairs on your head.” ‘Sinner, 
Satan and the Son of God bid for your soul 
to-night.” ‘‘Oh! what will a lost soul do 
in the swellings of Jordan?” 

Tuesday evening, Oct. 17th, the Taber- 
nacle was crowded to overflowing, the 
subject being Heaven; and the same topic 
was continued on Wednesday evening. 
Mr. Moody just spoke of Heaven as a local- 
ity—a locality not so far off but that ‘‘ God 
can hear prayer and answer it before we 
rise from our knees.” And then he spoke, 
very eloquently, of the attractions of 
Heaven. Jesusis there. Angels are there. 
Redeemed saints are there. Our names 
are there (Luke x, 20; Daniel xii, 1; Rev. 
xxi, 27; Philip iv, 3). ‘‘Is your name in 
the Book of Life?” ‘‘Are the names of 
your children there?” In all the sermons 
of the week there has been a constant ref- 
ererice to the Word of God, for Mr. 
Moody strengthens every position he takes 
with the ‘‘ Thus saith the Lord”; and so in 
in each discourse he shows his profound 
knowledge of the Bible. Many a pastor, I 
believe, has already come to the conclusion 
that one secret of his failure to save souls 
has been that he has been preaching his 
own wisdom, instead of the simple ‘‘ Word 
of God.” 

And here let me say that Mr. Moody 
grows upon me daily as a man of brains. 
You will hear it often said, in answer to 
the question ‘‘ What is the secret of his 
power over the masses?” ‘‘It is his won- 
derful earnestness, his evident sincerity, 
and his great faith.” All this is, doubtless, 
true; but it is also true that he is a man of 
great intellectual power, and in this re- 
spect he has grown wonderfully during 
these past three years. Noone can listen to 
him night after night, week after week, as 
he grapples with the weighty truths of life 
and eternity, without conceding to this 
man whom God has raised up and whom 
God has educated a mental greatness 
which, added to his burning zeal and one- 
ness of aim, make him a prince of preach- 


“ta now what have been the indications 
this past week of the presence of the Holy 
Spirit in Chicago? They are very many; 
but the limits of this permit me to mention 
only a few. There is, first, the deepening 
religious {interest in the churches of the 
city. Congregations are growing in num- 





. THE INDEPENDENT 


bers and the solemn, eager attention to the 
preaching is very marked. The cry 
‘What must I do to be saved?” is heard, 
on every side, and pastors are finding their 
hands more than full with cases of pecu- 
liar religious interest in their own fields. 
You will not regard it as egotistical if I 
allude to my own church, for I believe the 
same may be said of many others. At an 
inquiry-meeting held after the Sabbath- 
evening service two weeks since nearly 
thirty remained, to find the Savieur pre- 
cious to their souls; and last Sabbath night 
a still large: number were present, many 
of whom were rejoicing ina Saviour found. 
Then there is a very widespread interest 
throughout the city and among all clases. 
Wherever you gc, you hear the names of 
Moody and Sankey, and on the horse-cars, 
in counting-rooms, and even in saloons and 
gambling-dens men are discussing the serv- 
ices in the Tabernacle and the good which 
these services are accomplishing. And, 
besides this, all classes are being drawn 
to the Tabernacle; and, if Mr. Moody is 
reaching one class more than another, it is 
the gamblers and drinking-men of Chicago. 
At the temperance prayer-meeting on last 
Friday a member of the Board of Trade, 
who for twenty years has been a slave to 
drink, rose and testified to the sovereign 
grace of God, which had lifted him up 
from degradation and made him a free man 
in Christ Jesus. A noted gambler of the 
city rose a few dayssince for prayers, and 
is now in his right mind, rejoicing in Christ. 
And thus Mr. Moody seems to be reaching 
these classes, which till now have been un- 
reached by the glad tidings of the Gospel. 
They like his earnestness and boldness, 
they believe in his sincerity, and when they 
listen to the Gospel from his lips they are 
ready to believe it, even though it cut deep 
into pride and self-righteousness. The in- 
dications are that a large number of this 
(so long neglected) class will be led to 
Christ and become transformed into his 
likeness through the labors of Mr. Moody. 

And now a word regarding the inquiry- 
meetings, commenced since my last letter. 
There are now held two meetings immedi- 
ately at the close of the noon prayer-meet- 
ing—one for women and one for men—both 
continuing only a half-hour. The purpose 
of these meetings is to hear requests for 
prayer and then for united supplication. 
The writer took charge of the men’s meet- 
ing on Friday, at Mr. Moody’s request. 
About two hundred men were present, and 
for twenty minutes the requests came pour- 
ing in—some for wives, for children, for 
brothers and sisters, and a very large 
number were ‘‘Pray for me.” Five and 
six would be on the floor at the same mo- 
ment, eager to present their friends or them- 
selves for the prayers of Christians. Then 
all in the room knelt, at my suggestion, and 
prayers followed in quick succession—short, 
earnest, tearful prayers—and the half-hour 
had passed. It was a wonderful meeting, 
full of the power of the Holy Ghost. The 
inquiry-meetings are held, as in New York 
City, at the close of the public services in 
the Tabernacle, and they are held every 
evening. After the sermon Mr. Moody 
states that there will be a prayer-meeting of 
half an hour, asking all who must leave to 
retire while a hymn is being sung, and 
those who can remain to keep their seats. 
When a few prayers have been offered, 
those who desire to find the Saviour are re- 
quested to rise. About three thousand re- 
main to this second meeting, and on Sunday, 
Oct. 15th, one hundred and ten rose for 
prayers, and the number each night since 
has ranged from fifty to a hundred. Then 
the second meeting ,is dismissed, and those 
who have asked for prayers with the Chris- 
tian workers are invited to go into the in- 
quiry-rooms, where Christians sit down by 
the side of those burdened ones, seeking to 
point them to the Saviour. But more of 
these meetings in my next. The work has 
never looked more hopeful, and the Great 
Head of the Church is saying to the more 
than twenty thousand Christians of Chicago: 
‘*Lift up your eyes and look on the fields, 


for they are white already to harvest.” 
CHICAGO, Oct. 24th, 1876. 


TEMPLE BAR. 


Every American, on going to London, 
feels it a matter of duty to take a look at 
that renowned structure, which has figured 














so prominently in English literature for the 
past hundred and fifty years, Temple Bar. 
But the Londoners of the present day have 
so little reverence for the venerable and 
unsightly obstruction of their principal 
highway that they are trying very hard to 
get rid of it. It was once an ornament; but 
it is nowa nuisance, and The Telegraph 
says of it: 


“ Briefly, to sum up the case as against 
the Bar, it is notorious that the present 


structure replaced an old Gothic gate; that 
it was rebuilt in a bastard Italian style by 
Sir Christopher, because Gothic architect- 
ure was beyond his ken; and that the Bar 
itself has never served any earthly purpose 
beyond housing in its upper garret the 
ledgers of a Fleet-street banker, sheltering 
ina hutch on the northern side a succes- 
sion of printers, piemen, and barbers, and 
affording on its summit a resting- -place for 
poles on which the heads of ‘traitors’ used 
me be stuck, to be devoured by the fowls of 
the air.’ 








ein” TAILORS, SHOSRARE 8, CARPENT- 
rs, Bricklayers, person entary habits, 
persons who work in damp Shnone. and to all persons 
whomsoever it may concern, the nature of whose 
work is such that you have contracted a lame back, a 
weak back, an affection of the spine, shooting pains 
in the back and sides, egg kidney affections, 
ruptures, sprains, bruises Eo soreness in any 
part of the body, you will 8 fin yourselves immedi- 
ately relieved b: using one of Benson’s Capcine Por- 
ous Plasters. Benson’s Capcine Plaster is a com- 
bination of the purest India rubber and other gums 
with Capcine—a powcrful external stimulant and the 
quickest pain-reliever everinvented. It is superior 
id wey A gpore certain. oe ty nson’s 
peine Plaster is 25 cen or ae ebya druggists. 
SEABURY & JO 
PGaresnesustent ¢ Chemists, N. Y. 





Severe aches and pains will not get out of fash- 
ion for some time to come, and so long as they exist 
Brople will need a good remedy, Renne’s Pain- 

illing Magic Oil has been tested for more than 
twenty years ~ ,the universal verdict is: ‘ It 
works like a char 

JOHN F. HENRY, CURRAN & CO., General Agents. 





‘Tasteless Medicines.—Of the many methods 
devised to overcome the nauseous taste of some 
medicines—such as Tar, Turpentine, Extract Male 
Fern, and even of Castor and Cod-Liver Oils—none 
have'as yet equaled that of Cageaies, they having 
numerous advantages over all otber forms. And of 
the Capsules that have fallen under our observation 
those made by Dundas, Dick & Co., of this city, are 
the best. They are easily swallowed, even by chil- 
dren, being soft; contain genuine medicines; and 
may be relied on. "—Sanitarian, July, 1872. 


WHY SUFFER WITH DYSPEPSIA, 
and be a burden to yourself and others, when 
‘“‘HOYT’S DYSPEPSIA CURE”’ 

will not only cure you, but restore happiness to the 
household? Ask your wir for it, or send to the 
Proprietor, STARR H. AMBLER, Wholesale Drug- 
gists, 36 Vesey Street, iNew York. eatise on Dys- 
pepsia post tree, on application. 


The Word “Sozodont,” 


which has already become a household word, is de- 
rived from the Greek and composed of two words, 
So0zo and Odontes. ‘Sozo,’”’ translated, means to 
preserve, and * Odontes”’ the teeth—* SOZODONT,” 
a preserver of the teeth. And it is true to its name. 
It beautifies and preserves the teeth, hardens and in- 
vigorates the gums, and corrects all impurities of the 
breath. The odor of this pure preparation is so de- 
lightful that itisaluxury toapplyit. Itis as harm- 
less as water. Sold by druggists and perfumers. 


PIANOS, ORGANS, ETC. 
SECOND-HAND pong ORGANS. 























No. 7. Two Manuale # Stops, $1,500. 
No. Two Manual es, SS Stops, $1,200, 
No. 81. One Manouale tops, $1,000. 
No. &. One Manuale, ops, 8400. 
No. 8. One Manuale, tops, 2500. 
No. 8%. Two Manuales, 15 Stops, 2900. 
Apply to HOOK & HASTINGS, Boston. 





HARDMAN 


PIANOS, 
GRAND, UPRIGHT, AND SQUARE. 


are the cheapest first-class Pianos in America and 

are excelled by none, 

EIGHT-STORY FACTORY AND WARE- 

ROOMS: 

Nos. 490, 49:2, 494, 496, and 438 West 57th 
Rtreet. and S58, ’S60, S62, S64, S66, S6S, 
and 870 Tenth Avenue, New 4 City. 

Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


CHAMBERS’ 


STERLING PIANOS. 


““SPECIAL SAFE OFFER.” 
READ! MARK !! WRITE!!! 


Before you buy, send for information, circulars, and 
price-list. Guaranty unlimited. Piano sent for ap- 
proval and satisfaction assured by -~ “Special Safe 
Offer.’ Address Chambers’ Piano Tyme, 
306 4th Avenue, New York. 


HUTCHINGS, PLAISTED & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF SUPERIOR 


Guurch ano Guare. Oncans. 


Cor. North Greve and Cambri Streets, 
OSTON, Mass 
 aecaenaeetataae ait references oawonin upon ap- 
te 


plicat 
A PIANO CHEAP. 


A NEw and splendid Piano, from one of 
the best and oldest manufacturers in-the 











country, round corners, richly-carved legs, - 


and in every respect a perfect and most 
magnificent instrument, for sale cheap for 
cash or a good endorsed note at four to six 
months. Apply to H. 8. CHanpizr, Box 
2787, New York. 
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WEBER 


PIANO-FORTES. 


NILSSON, 








Ishall take ever vy opportunity to 
recommend and praise your in- 
struments. 

For the last six years your Pianos 
have been my choice for the Con- 
cert-room and my own house, 

Your Uprights are extraordinary 
instruments and deserve their 

eat success. 


KELLOGG. 
LUCCA 


PATTI. Ihave used the Pianos of every 
celebrated maker, but give yours 
the preference over all. 

Your Pianos astonish me. I have 
— yess seen any Pianos which 


STRAUSS. 


1 yor 
Mad: me ‘Parepa on your Pi- 
ano the_ finest the United 
T Fully env do orse that opin- 
- rey have no Rival anye- 
Prices Reasonable. Terms Easy. 


‘WAREROOMS: 


Fifth Av., cor. Sixteenth St., N. Y. 
GUILD PIANOS. 


WEHBLI. 





EAE oe Bs Ga.) 


MAM DEACTURERS \ 
OST 





Upwards of Ten Thousand now in usé. 
Send for Lllustrated Catalogue, 


The GUILD PIANOS are famous for great nicety and 
durability of ee and fine tone qualities.— 


We recommend them as being in qvery respect reli- 
able and satisfactory.—Uliver Ditson & C 


Are the perfection of musical mechanism.—Provi- 
dence Journal, 


GUILD, CHURCH & CO., Boston, Mass. 


Pesos 


PIANOS. 


WAREROOMS 
2 Bleecker Street, New bes 
173" Wo ‘Ath Street, es RL Ohio. 


HOTELS AND SUMMER RESORTS. 




















BELMONT HOTEL, 621, 623, and 625 Washington” 
&St., Boston, opposite Globe Theater. In the center of 
the city and easily reached by street-cars and stages. 
Elevator, steam, and all improvements. Rooms #1 

rday upward. A first-class Restaurant and Private 

Jining-Rooms, if preferred, at moderate rates. A 

uilet and comfortable home and first-class accommo- 
Titious, at prices adapted to the times, are the specia 
advantages forded at the © BELMO ONT.” 

RDY = CO., Proprietors. 








TRAVEL. 


NEW YORK AMP PHIL ADEA Fm A NEW 
LINE OUND BROOK RO 
Trenton, Philadelphia, and the + Sl SY 
Passenger Stations 

In New York—Central Railroad of New Jersey, <> 
of Liberty ya ae and foot of Clarkson Street pa. 
Town. in Philadel phia—Nortn Pennsylvania ‘eal 
road, corner Third and Berks Streets. 

Commencing MONDAY. OCT. 9th, 1876, trains 
Leave New York, foot of Liberty St., ‘at 5: 40, 6:45, 7:45. 
2B) + M. Leave Philadelphia at 

2 1:30, 3:20. 5:00. 6:30 P.M. Pullman Draw- 

ing-Room Cars are attached to the 7:45 and 9:15 A.M. 

trains from New York. Boats leave foot of Clarkson 

St. at 6:35, 7:35. 9:05 A.M.; 12:50, 4:20, 6:20P.M. Alltrains 

connect at te Junction to and from Trenton. 

Rates for peengers: and Freight as low as by other 
routes CEN NIAL PASSENGERS delivered at 
the mein pon to the C 1,tennial Grounds. 

- BALDWIN, Gen. Pass. Agent C. R.R. of N 











Have you any idea of poine to California? 

Are you going West. orth, or Northwest ? 

You want to know the best routes to take? 

The shortest, safest, quickest, and most comfort- 
able routes are those owned by the Chicago and 
Northwestern Railway Company. It owns over two 
thousand miles of the best road there is in the coun- 
try. Ask any ticket agentto show you its maps and 

time-cards. All ticket agents can sell you through 
tickets by this route 
Rey yous | tickets via the Chicago and Northwestern 
lwa 


SAN FRANCISCO, 


Sacramento, Ogden, Salt Lake City, Cheyenne, Den- 
ver, Omaha, Lincoln, Council Bluffs, Yankton, Sioux 
City, Dubuque, Winona, St. Paul, Duluth, Marquette 
Green Bay, Oshkosh, Madison, Milwaukee, and all 
points west or northwest of Chicago. 

If you wish the best traveling accommodations, you 
w A buy your tickets by this route and will take no 
o' 


This popular “age, is uns' a.sed for Speed 
fort, and Safety. The Smoot. WellsBallacted. a and 
Perfect Track. ‘of Steel Ra‘le. Westinghouse Air 
Brakes, Miller’s Gatoty Platforn and Couplers, the 
porebented Pullman Palace Long oe hy , the Perfect 
graph oon of moving ns, the regularity 
Tele which they run, the admiravle arrangement for 


running Through Cars from Chicago to all points 
West. North, and Northwest secures to ThE an an 


the COMFORTS IN MODERN RAIL 
ELING 


PULLMAN 1 ALACE CARS 


are run on all trains of t: is road. 

This is the ONLY LINE running these cars between 
Chicago and St. Paul or Chicago and Milwaukee, and 
this ie the ONLY LINE that runs 


ic 
r Information not attainable from your 
home ticket went apply to 


MARVIN HUGHITT, W.H. STENNETT, 


General Superintendent, Gen’! Passenger AgeDt 
CHICAGO, ILL 
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THE INDEPENDENT 


for 1877 


will be a better paper, in every way, than ever 
before. We believe we have always given our 
subscribers their money’s worth ; but these are 
“hard times,” and many people are debating 
what newspapers they can drop. We not only 
want to make it impossible for one of our sub- 
scribers to leave us, but we desire to make THE 
INDEPENDENT fulfill every want of those who 
can afford to take only one periodical. To this 
end, guided by long experience and by new 
study of the wants of our army of readers, we 
propose to strengthen THE INDEPENDENT in 
every department and to add to it several 


ENTIRELY NEW FEATURES 


of great importance and value. 
L 
We shall print continuously through the 


™ SBRMONS 


by the most eminent divines in the country, 
stenographically reported for THE INDEPEND- 
ENT, and revised from the manuscript of the 
preacher. Instead of confining ourselves to one 
clergyman, however eminent, we propose to 
print, during the course of the year, sermons 
from the most celebrated preachers in the coun- 
try, of all Evangelical denominations from 
Maineto California. In course of time, therefore, 
our readers will have the benefit of hearing the 
most famous ministers of New York, Brooklyn, 
Boston, Philadelphia, Cincinnati, Chicago, St. 
Louis, New Orleans, Washington, etc., ete. 
This is an entirely new feature in religious 
journalism and one whose merits are apparent 
at a glance, 





EL. 
A series of articles on 


Christian Work, 


by Rev. Stephen H. Tyng, Jr., D.D., will be in- 
valuable to ministers, Sunday-school teachers, 
and to every Christian man or woman. Dr. 
Tyng is himself one of the most indefatigable 
and successful organizers and workers, and he 
is just the man to write about the practical 
methods by which he and others must labor. 
His papers will be full of the most interesting 
and valuable advice and counsel. 


Ill. 


A NEW SERIAL STORY 


of American life will also be a very prominent 
attraction for 1877. It will begin the middle 
of December, and its title will be 


“A PAPER CITY,” 


and its author will be 


D. R. LOCKE 
(REV. PETROLEUM YV. NASBY), 
President Lincoln’s favorite humorist and the 
most popular and influential of American polit- 
ical satirists. This is Mr. Locke’s first novel, 
and he regards it as his best work. It vividly 
illustrates the present era of speculation, of 
living without work, of making money without 








THE ABOVE IS A SPECIMEN ILLUSTRATION OF OUR DICKENS PREMIUM. 





capital, of getting bread without the sweat of 
the brow, of high living without any sure in- 
come, and of fine clothes without greenbacks 
to pay the tailor. It will be one of the most 
sparkling, attractive, andinteresting serials ever 
published ; and who knows but it will prove 
to be 


THE GREAT AMERICAN NOVEL 


for which we have been waiting a hundred 
years ? 
RV. 
We are also able to promise a series of “‘rich, 
racy, and truthful” communications from 


ELDER BREWSTER, JR., 


OF BREWSTERVILLE, MASS., 


on men and things, religion and polities, and 
every “top topic,” as it comes up. The 
Elder is a descendant of the old Puritan stock, 
and he has spent a lifetime in thinking, rather 
than writing ; so our readers will have “ an old 
man for counsel” all tirough the year. The 
Elder’s notions may be a little old-fashioned 
and peculiar, but they will not err on the side of 
shoddyism, cowardice, or fashionable infidelity. 


GREAT ATTRACTIONS. 


All the old features, which have given the 
paper its success, will only differ from their 
present standard in being better than ever. As 
for the COMMUNICATED ARTICLES, Wwe mean, 
now that our first century is over, to give our 
younger writers a more frequent chance to be 
heard, when they offer lively prose or good 





poctry. Our four long columns must never be 
four ruts for the same sets of wagon-wheels to 
trundle in. We mean to keep our readers’ old 
favorites and to be ever on the alert for new 
blood. The Editorials and Editorial Notes will 
be crisp and sparkling, judicial and fearless, 
timely and thoughtful. The department of 
Religious Intelligence will be enlarged and 
-broadened. Literary matters will be looked 
after more carefully than ever, and the Book 
Department will aim to be acomplete guide for 
buyers and readers, rich and poor. The Sun- 
day-school Lesson will be expounded by one 
of the most skilled Sunday-school men in the 
country. In the Scientific columns we shall 
keep track of all the newest inventions and 
discoveries. The Biblical Research, Personal, 
Ministerial, Art, Missions, Educational, and 
Agricultural Departments will be continued, as 
well as our famous Commercial and Financial 
Summaries, and market reports, which thou- 
sands of merchants, capitalists, and business 
men, in all parts of the country, have long re- 
garded as indispensable: The column of In- 
surance News will be conducted by a writer new 
to our columns, who is one of the best-informed 
insurance menin the United States. Lastly,~ 
the children will be given all the bright stories 
and poems they can read. 


OUR GREAT PREMIUM 


for the year we believe to be the best ever 
offered—viz.: 


The Works of Charles Dickens, 


tion of Messrs. Lee & Shepard, the well-known 
publishers of Boston. Look at our offer! To 
each and every person, whether already a sub- 
seriber or not, who sends us $3 we will forward 
THE INDEPENDENT, postage paid, together with 
any one volume from the following list : 
1. The Pickwick Papers. 500 pages. 
2. Our Mutual Friend. 516 pages. 
3. David Copperfield. 520 pages. 
4. Nicholas Nickleby. 516 pages. 
5. Martin Chuzzlewit. 530 pages. 
6. Dombey and Son. 534 pages. 
7. Old Curiosity Shop, and Reprinted Pieces. 530 
pages. 
8. Little Dorrit. 504 pages. 
9. Bleak House. 532 pages. 
10. Barnaby Rudge, and Hard Times. 570 pages. 
11. Oliver Twist, Pictures from Italy, and American 
Notes. 506 pages. 
2. A Tale of Two Cities, and Great Expectations. 
514 pages. 
13. Christmas Stories, and Sketches by Boz. 516 
pages. 
14. Uncommercial Traveler, and additional Christ- 
mas Stories. 356 pages. 
15. The Mystery of Edwin Drood, A Child’s History 
of England, Master Humpbrey’s Clock, etc. 
560 pages. 
Each additional subscriber shall have an ad- 
ditional volume, postage paid. Each sub- 
scriber for two years shall have two volumes, 
and soon. And for 


FIFTEEN SUBSCRIBERS 


we will send 


DICKENS COMPLETE, 


thus giving every man, woman, and child a 
chance to own the entire works of the great- 
est and most popular novelist of the century. 
Each novel is complete in one volume (some 
containing two or more stories), clearly 
printed from fine large type, on paper 
of extra quality, and beautifully bound 
in sage-green English cloth, ornamented in 
black and gold. Each volume furthermore 
contains SIXTEEN FULL-PAGE ILLUSTRATIONS, 
by the celebrated American artist, Sol. Eytinge, 
Jr. The original cost of the stereotype plates 
was $20,000, and of the illustrations $10,000. 
Of the illustrations Mr. Dickens himself wrote : 
‘« They are remarkable for a delicate percep- 
tion of beauty, a lively eye for character, a 
most agreeable absence of exaggeration, and 
a general modesty and propriety which I great- 
ly like.” 
The volumes cost $1.50 each in the book 
stores. 


SEND IN YOUR SUBSCRIPTIONS 
IMMEDIATELY. 


We are prepared to send this premium 
through the publishers (Lee & Shepard) all 
over the United States and the Canadas to the 


extent of 
100,000 | 
Volumes. 


Specimen Copies of these books can be seen 
at our office. t 

Every number of THE INDEPENDENT con- 
tains 32 large octavo pages, forming a week- 
ly magazine in itself ; whereas all other folded 
religious papers have only from 16 to 20 pages, 
of smaller size. 

Thus THE INDEPENDENT offers for $3 twice 
as much as any other religious journal in the 
country or the world and is pre-eminently 





in the famous and unsurpassed Household Edi- 


THE PAPER FOR HARD TIMES. 


THE FOLLOWING ARE SPECIMEN ILLUSTRATIONS OF OUR DICKENS PREMIUM. 








4 EP a 


THE BIRD OF PREY, 





MR. MICAWBER AND HIS FAMILY, 








MR. PICKWICK AND SAM WELLER. 
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NOTICES. 
@” All communications for the Editorial, Literary 
News, and Miscell Colu of this journal 





should be addressed to The Editer ef The Inde- 
pendent, P.-O0. Bex 3787. 

&” All communications for the Commercial Depart- 
ment to the Commercial Edivor, and all business com- 
munications from subscribers and advertisers to 
Henry C. Bewen, Box 3787. 

&2” No notice can be taken of anonymous commu- 
nications. Whatever is intended for insertion must 
b ‘authenticated by the name and address of 
Writer; not necessarily for publication, but as 
guaranty of good faith. 

2” We do not hold ourselves responsible for any 
views or opinions expressed in the communications 

our correspondents. 

t@” Manuscripts sent t0 THE INDEPENDENT cannot 
be returned uniess accompanied by a stamped nd 
directed envelope; otherwise they will not be - 
served. 


Che Independent. 


251 Broadway, opp. City Hall Park. 








New York, November 2d, 1876. 
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TO OUR READERS, 


NExT month THE INDEPENDENT will be 
twenty-eight years old. For more than a 








quarter of a century we have furnished to 
our readers—not a few of whom have taken 
it all these years—a rejigious and literary 
journal which we have tried to make su- 
perior to any other of its class. During 
these years we think it has not been a 
weak, we know it has been an influential 
expounder and defender of those high and 
broad religious principles of Christian 
faith, activity, and fraternity and of those 
political and social principles of equal 
rights and human brotherhood which, un- 
der God’s blessing, have gained the victory 
in church and state. If Christians love 
and trust each other more than they did 
thirty years ago, THE INDEPENDENT has 
helped them on the way. If our_nation 
has learned the lesson of liberty, THe In- 
DEPENDENT has been its persistent teacher 
If these United States have made won- 
drous strides inthe march from oppres- 
sion to freedom, THE INDEPENDENT, its 
readers know, has not lagged behind. We 
have made mistakes, doubtless; but, as we 
look back and see for what we have 
worked and what the nation and the 
church have achieved, we have reason to be 
glad. 

THe INDEPENDENT led the way in pro- 
viding an undenominational religious jour- 
nal, which should freely express itself in 
all matters of public interest. Encouraged 
by its success, many other papers have 
been started, which have attempted to cover 
nearly the same ground. Some have died 
and somestill survive. None of them have 
had a national reputation and influence like 


“work 





THE INDEPENDENT’S. None of them have 
had the capital or the circulation which 
would warrant them in providing a journal 
as full and as complete as this. We wish 
our readers to know that we intend in the 
coming year (and all coming years) to pre- 
serve, if we can, our advanced position and 
to be worthy of their favor. 


We recognize pre-eminently the religious 
character of THE INDEPENDENT. We be- 
lieve in Christianity as a system, and we do 
not fear that it will be imperiled by all the 
philosophy of materialism. We believe in 
Christianity as a life, and wish to see the 
world made sweeter and truer by it. We 
believe in Christianity as a propaganda, 
and we rejoice in anything that will ad- 
vance its conquests, For these purposes 
THE INDEPENDENT Will continue to present 
facts and arguments editorially and | from 
the ablest religious writers of the day. Our 
Religious Intelligence will be full and 
wide; our weekly columns of Missions will 
continue to furnish the latest and best 
reports of this most important depart- 
ment of Christian progress to be found 
anywhere in the world. We do not need 
to call the attention of students to our 
unique department of Biblical Research 
which gives all the latest investigatigns in 
biblical archeology and textual criticism— 
a department which not even one of our 
learned religious quarterlies attempts to fur 
nish. We shall continue to provide relig 
ious articles by the best thinkers and prac- 
tical workers in the country. Retaining our 
old galaxy of contributors, whose names we 
have not room to repeat, we may mention that 
Mr. Moody’s work in Chicago will continue 
to be fully reported by the Rev. Abbott E. 
Kittredge, an admirable authority on Chris- 
tian work and pastor of the Third Presby- 
which he has made the 
Dr. Stephen H. Tyng, 
Jr., will write for us a series of articles, 


terian Church, 
largest in that city. 


showing how to organize and make effect- 
ive our church forces; and no one 
knows better than he how this great 
is to be done, We have con- 
cluded, also, to publish regular reports of 
sermons by the leading preachers of this 
and other cities. Pastors of all denomina- 
tions will be interested in these sermons, as 
examples and models, and the thousands 
who have not the opportunity to hear 
John Hall, and Bishop Simpson, and 
R. 8. Storrs, and Phillips Brooks, and 
W. M. Taylor, and Howard Crosby, 
and David Swing, and others like them, 
may yet learn the lessons they teach of 
We are sure that this will 


please multitudes of our readers. 


love and trust. 


Our more specially literary departments 
we intend to keep up totheir present stand- 
ard. We expect to retain the support of 
In 


addition to these, we propose to find room 


our unequaled corps of contributors. 


for a new serial story from one of the most 
original, characteristic, and popular of our 
American writers. Mr. D.R. Locke, a gen- 
tleman famous all over the country under his 
pseudonym of ‘‘ Rey. Petroleum VY. Nasby,” 
has furnished us a story of Western life, 
which we are sure will attract great atten- 
tion. The inventor of such characters as P. 
VY. Nasby, Elder Pogram, Bascom, and Joe 
Bigler does not need to have his original 
constructive genius blazoned abroad. He 
is aman used to success and his story of 
““A Paper City” will deserve every- 
body’s reading. It is a little curious 
that soon after he began to write his 
now famous ‘‘Nasby” letters Toe INDE- 
PENDENT was the first to call general atten- 
tion to him, by telling what President Lin 
coln, no mean judge of humor, thought of 





him. He never failed to read his letters in 
The Toledo Blade, and said that the man 
who wrote them was the greatest of Amer- 
ican humorists. But he is more than that, 
as this story will prove. 

We have not space to speak of our other 
departments. They will be continued and 
we will try to make them better than ever. 
In Science, Arts, Literature, Finance we 
shall provide the best information access- 
ible to any one. We may mention that our 
Department of Insurance will be strength- 
ened by the accession of an able authority, 
who will write independently, impartially, 
and exclusively for us on this very impor- 
tant subject. 

Tue INDEPENDENT, we believe, is a good 
and useful paper. We would make it bet- 
ter and mofe useful. Itis strong. We would 
It is influential. We 
Will not our 
readers continue to say a true word for us 
thus helping to extend 
We call 
special attention to our prospectus, on the 
preceding page, and particularly to the 
new premium of Dickens’s Works. 


have it stronger. 
would have it more so. 


to their friends, 
our circulation and influence? 





THE CRISIS AND THE DUTY. 


THERE has been no period since the con- 
quest of the Rebellion in which the ele- 
ments that produced the Rebellion pre- 
sented a more fearful and menacing atti- 
tude than at the present moment. The 
programme of the ‘“‘solid South,” which 
is simply the secession, pro-slavery, and 
ex-rebel Democracy that was conquered on 
the field of battle, is to regain the power 
in the National Government that was lost 
by the war. The means consist in obtain- 
ing political control of all the Southern 
states, for both local and national purposes, 
and in carrying a sufficient number of 
Northern states to elect Tilden and Hen- 
dricks, and thus between the two to achieve 
success. Such is the theory of Democra- 
cy, both North and South, in the present 
campaign. One must be blind to the most 
obvious facts not to see it. 

It is but a few years since the people of 
the North (the ‘‘Copperheads ” always ex- 
cepted, of whom Mr. Tilden was a con- 
spicuous example) rose in their might and 
majesty and stamped into the dust one of 
the foulest rebellions of history. They 
treated the conquered rebels with a gener- 
osity without parallel in the annals of any 
other government. These conquered ex- 
rebels have consolidated themselves to re- 
gain power and become the political man- 
agers of a nation they sought to destroy, 
They have chosen for their standard-bearer 
one of their most conspicuous sympathizers 
during the war. Depending mainly on the 
‘solid South,” he hopes to be elected to 
the Presidency, and to have the privilege of 
administering a government that to-day 
would have no existence if the Northern 
people had been of his way of thinking. 
He knows right well that the great mass of 
the Northern states will present a solid 
front against him; yet he hopes to win a 
sufficient number to answer his purpose. 





If his record had been as faultless 
as that of an angel; if he had never 
cheated the Government on _ his in- 


come tax; if he had not been a ‘‘Cop- 
perhead”” during the war; if he had not 
been allied with Tweed in the great elec- 
tion rascality of 1868, in this city; if he 
had been guilty of no frauds as a railroad 
‘wrecker’; if his pretense of tax reform 
were not a contemptible sham; if he had 
not played false on the currency question; 
yes, if he were all right in these and other 
respécts, as he is not, his position and pres- 
ent alliance with the ‘‘solid South,” and 
the purposes and hopes of that South, 
through him, in the event of his election, 
furnish a most abundant reason why every 
Northern state should turn its back upon 
him. 

The crisis is upon us. Serious dangers 
are impending. The men whom the na- 
tion conquered are struggling with the 
desperation of death against the principles 
which the nation established by the con- 
quest. “They” are the “enemies of equal 





tights. They mean to crush out Negro 
rights and assert their self-assumed pre- 
rogatives as aruling race. On this subject 
they are false to the Constitution of the 
country. No Northern state can afford to 
make itself a party to this political con- 
spirgcy between the ‘‘solid South” and 
Northern Democracy, headed by Samuel 
J. Tilden asa fitting representative of its 
principles and purposes. Both the credit 
and the safety of the country demand its 
defeat, and we .urge every Republican 
during the few days that remain before the 
final struggle to do his utmost to secure 
that defeat. We feel, as we have felt from 
the first, a very strong confidence that such 
will be the result; yet it will not be gained 
without strenuous effort. Let us have the 
effort, and the ‘‘solid South” will receive 
another timely rebuke. 





MR. TILDEN AND HIS PARTY. 


We have, from the commencement of 
the campaign, now so near its end, steadily 
opposed Mr. Tilden as a candidate for the 
Presidency, and done what we could to 
induce our readers to occupy the same 
position. Our reasons arrange themselves 
into three classes. 

The personal record of Mr. Tilden, 
tuken as a whole, presents almost anything 
but the pure, the upright, the honorable 
and patriotic citizen. There is no doubt 
that he was the chairman of the Democrat- 
ic State Committee in this state during the 
whole period in..which Tweed and the 
Tammany thieves were in power and 
plundering this city to the amount of mil- 
lions every year; that he was in intimate 
political relations with this gang of rob- 
bers, especially with Tweed; that he must 
have known the character of the men with 
whom he thus associated and whom he 
helped to support; that he had reason, at 
least, to suspect that they were cheating 
the city to an enormous extent, and that, 
until their frauds were exposed and their 
downfall made certain, he never did a 
solitary thing to break their power, but 
acted in political concert with them; and 
that he was consciously and responsibly 
participant in the great election fraud of 
1868, by which from thirty to forty thou- 
sand fraudulent votes were counted in this 
city, and the whole state cheated out of its 
rightful choice as to President and state 
officers. Mr. Tilden’s personal record as 
to these particulars is horribly bad. 

There is, again, no doubt that during the 

war, from its commencement to its end, 
he conspicuously occupied the position of 
a ‘‘ Copperhead,” out of sympathy with the 
Government and in sympathy with the 
rebels, criticising all the measures of the 
Admmistration and seeking to undermine 
it in the confidence of the people. This 
story in its numerous details has been often 
told; and its undeniable facts, though they 
make him avery acceptable candidate to 
the ‘“‘solid South,” ought in every Northern 
state to consign him to permanent infamy. 

There is, still further, no doubt that this 
companion of Tweed and this ‘‘ Copper- 
head” did, deliberately and persistently, 
for years, cheat the Government in respect 
to the payment of his income tax, if he 
did not on one occasion commit actual per- 
jury. While he was rolling up a huge for- 
tune, he paid an average annual tax on 
about $15,000 for a period of ten years, and 
during eight of these years refused to make 
any returns of his income. The motive 
which lies upon the very face of the refusal 
was to keep in his own pocket funds that 
belonged to the Government. 

There is no doubt, once more, that, in 
respect to various speculations in stocks 
and Western railroads, Mr. Tilden has 
been what they call in Wall Street a cun- 
ning and unscrupulous “‘sharper.” This 
part of his record has been brought to the 
knowledge of the public and the facts 
abundantly show the character of the man. 
He is of a piece all through. 

It is equally. certain that. Mr. Tilden, as 
governor of this state, pretends to be the 
author of a large reduction in taxation; 
and that he knows, as every intelligent 
Democrat and Republican knows, that the 
pretense is utterly false from beginning to 
end. There has been such a reduction “as 
the consequence of paying debts, with 
which he had nothing to do; but there has 
been no reduction as the consequence of a 
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decrease in the current expenses of the 
state, and no one knows this better than 
Mr. Tilden himself. 

It is equally true that Mr. Tilden has 
forfeited all just claim to confidence in his 
integrity on the currency question. He 
was by profession a hard-money Democrat; 
and he is now anything you choose to have. 
We have no fancy for such weather-cocks. 

Such are our prominent personal ob- 
jections to Mr. Tilden as a candidate for 
the office to which he aspires. We do not 
expect men, and certainly do not expect 
professed politicians, to be angels of light; 
yet we will never knowingly support for 
any office one whose record presents so 
many black spots as that of Mr. Tilden. 
His pretense of beinga reformer we regard 
as one of the most hollow-hearted and 
stupid shams ever attempted to be perpe- 
trated upon the intelligence of men. 


2. Bad as Mr. Tilden’s personal record 
is, his position as a candidate of the Demo- 
cratic party is no better. The character of 
the party furnishes no compensation for the 
character of the candidate. The candidate 
and the party just fit each other, and each 
is the worse for the other. We speak of 
the party as such, and not of every indi- 
vidual Democrat. What is the record of 
this party? Before the war it was pro- 
slavery through and through, and ready to 
do anything which the slave oligarchs of 
the South demanded. It broke the Mis- 
souri Compromise and sought to establish 
slavery in Kansas. During the war 
it was a disloyal party, in 1864 
declaring the war a failure and de- 
manding a suspension of hostilities and 
negotiation with armed treason. During 
the work of reconstruction it persistently 
opposed all the measures necessary to 
secure the proper fruits of the war, and for 
years continued to declare the recent 
amendments to the Constitution to be null 
and void. In 1868 it endorsed by its 
National Convention the swindle of paying 
the bonded debt of the Government with 
greenbacks. In 1872 it accepted and sup- 
ported a life-long hater as its candidate for 
the Presidency. In 1876 it demands the 
violation of the national faith in respect to 
the resumption of specie payment and has 
practically surrendered itself to the stupid 
heresy of paper-money inflation. The main 
strength of the party to-day consists in the 
“solid South’; and this ‘‘ solid South,” 
with but few exceptions, consists of ex- 
rebel Democrats, who have _ politically 
banded together to regain the control of the 
General Government and manage its affairs 
according to their own notions, hoping to 
succeed by the aid of Northern Democrats, 
who, in their turn, hope to succeed by the 
aid of Southern Democrats. To elect Mr. 
Tilden is to replace this Democratic party 
in power. Wedo not believe this expe- 
dient or safe for the country. Those Re- 
publicans, if any there be, who propose to 
vote for Mr. Tilden also propose to vote 
for the Democratic party. His success is 
the success of the party. We like neither 
the party nor the candidate. The record of 
both is bad. 

3. Mr. Tilden can be elected only by the 
defeat of Governor Hayes and the Repub- 
lican party; and because we should regard 
this defeat as a great disaster to the coun- 
try we are opposed to Mr. Tilden and the 
party he represents. We do not claim that 
Republicans have made no mistakes, or 
that bad men have not sometimes disgraced 
the name; but we do claim that no political 
party has ever existed in this or any other 
country based on sounder principles, hay- 
ing higher aims, or showing a better record. 
It is the party of liberty and equal rights. 
It repudiates every element which can lead 
to or justify the doctrine of secession. It 
fought and conquered the most formidable 
rebellion of history. It has stamped its great 
principles upon the Constitution of the land. 
It has sustained the credit of the Govern- 
ment, and proposes to complete the work 
by an early resumption of specie payment. 
We look in vain to the Democratic party in 
any period of its history, and especially 
during the last thirty years, for anything in 
the way of high-toned principle and practi- 
cal achievement that at all approaches the 
record of the Republican party. We see no 
reason for displacing this party and substitut- 
ing Democracy, with the ‘‘ solid South ” for 
its ruling element, We have no objection to 





any change that will be for the better, and 
have no doubt that the election of Governor 
Hayes will secure such changes; but Tilden 
and Hendricks, Northern Democracy, and 
the ‘‘ solid South” in power would not, in 
our judgment, be a change for the better. 
Such a change promises no good that is not 
more certain without it, and threatens many 
evils which we desire to see averted. 

We have thus summed up our reasons, as 
a last utterance before the election, for op- 
posing Mr. Tilden. To be plain, we have 
no faith in the personal or political integrity 
of the man, or in the party he so fitly rep- 
resents. The record of neither justifies 
faith, Tammany Democracy in this city 
is a fair specimen of both. The best intel- 
ligence and the best business wisdom of 
the couutry are opposed to both, and for 
this reason we expect to see both defeated 
next week. We exhort every Republican 
so to act as to have his full share of the 
honor in procuring the defeat. 


Editorial Dotes, 


THE agitation in regard to Southern war 
claims had created a panic in the Northern 
Democratic camp, and had the good effect of 
compelling Mr. Tilden to write a letter and put 
himself on record. The Democrats have been 
exceedingly chary on this question, and would 
have been glad to pass it in silence, leaving it 
for settlement after the election. The difficulty 
has been to say anything that would be agree- 
able to the South, and at the same time not 
dangerously offensive to the North. The ex- 
igency, however, was becoming increasingly 
urgent, and something must be done to quiet 
Northern suspicion and alarm, or Mr. Tilden 
might fail to carry those two or three Northern 
states which are needed as a supplement to the 
“solid South.’? His friend, the Hon. Abram 
8. Hewitt, of this city, writes to the ‘‘ reform” 
candidate a letter of inquiry; and this gives 
him an opportunity to write a reply, in which 
he declares that, if elected, he would exercise 
the veto power against any bill proposing to 
pay these Southern war claims. His language 
is sufficiently explicit to commit him before 
the public, and vastly more explicit than 
his letter of acceptance on the currency 
question and the subject of civil-service 
reform. The “reform” candidate had no op- 
portunity this time tododge. He was cornered 
by the nature of the question and the exigency 
of the Democratic party inthe Northern States; 
and he concluded between two difficulties to 
choose the one of the least seeming danger. 
We accept the avowal for what it is worth, with 
the understanding that there are numerous 
ways in which the “solid South” may drain 
the public Treasury without directly paying 
war claims in the teehnical sense. Fortunate- 
ly, Governor Hayes and the Republican party 
need to make no such disclaimer. No one 
doubts that their triumph will be the end of 
these Southern war claims for at least four 
years to come. They will owe no political 
debts to the ‘‘solid South.” The wise way for 
the country is not to place Mr. Tilden where 
he can be tempted to break his word. His his- 
tory shows that political temptations are a 
serious peril to his consistency. 











READER, vote and work for the election of Hayes 
and Wheeler. 


WE occasionally hear it said that this or that 
Republican intends to vote for Mr. Tilden. We 
suppose that there may be here and there a Re- 
publican of this stamp; yet what these Tilden 
Republicans can be thinking of or by what 
logic they come to their conclusion we are 
really at a loss to understand. They do not 
propose to join the Democratic party and be- 
come Democrats outright ; but they have con- 
ceived the ideathat Mr. Tilden, though a Demo- 
crat, will make the best President. What is 
there in his record to sustain this view? Has 
he ever been anything but an intensely partisan 
Democrat? Is it not morally certain that, if 
elected, he would be merely a tool to execute 
the behests of his party? Was he not virtual- 
ly a traitor during the war? What means this 
unification of all the ex-rebel elements of the 
South in his favor? Has he not played a 
treacherous game on the subject of national 
finance ? Is it nota fact that he cheated the 
Government in respect to his income 
tax? Is it not equally true that his 
pretense of tax reduction in this state, 
as the consequence of his guberna- 
torial administration, is an unblushing false- 
hood, unsupported by asolitary fact? It seems 
to us that no real Republican can try to answer 
these questions without perceiving at once 
that Mr. Tilden is no better than his party, and 
that to vote for him is to vote for the Demo- 
cratic party, notwithstanding its disloyal rec- 
ord and notwithstanding the fact that the 
‘solid South” js to-day the main dependence 








of the party and would control its measures, if 
restored to power. We earnestly entreat these 
Tilden Republicans, be their number few or 
many, to review their position before the time 
for voting comes, confident that, if they are 
really Republicans, and not Democrats in dis- 
guiss they will find ample occasion for chang- 
ing tneir purpose. We do not believe that 
there are many such foolish Republicans. 
Sure are we that Mr. Tilden has no claim to 
their support. If his own record were unex- 
ceptionable, he is in very bad company. 


A sonG in season to S—— J—— T——n: 


Thou whose booty 
Pays no duty 
Due U. 8., who trusts thee never; 
Thou whose purse is, 
As some verse is, 
Filled with coin that’s cribbed, but clever ; 


Thou whose rootless 
Flower is fruitless, 
As the fraud its heart encloses , 
Thou that bindest 
All thou findest 
And thy word thy act opposes ; 


Thou that takest 
Bonds, and breakest 
Terre Haute and other railroads ; 
Had they bent not 
Head, and lent not, 
Thou wouldst travel on the jail-roads ; 


Write no letters 
For the betters 
That thou’lt steal not when elected. 
Self-excusing 
’S self-accusing. 
Thou’lt give the South what ’t has expected. 


Thou that givest 
Not, but livest 
On the plunder of the giving ; 
Thou that sparest 
Not nor carest, 
Though thy fees leave no stock living ; 


Thou that takest 
Shares and makest 
Wrecks of roads to strew behind thee, 
Whom to swallow 
Or to follow 
Would make winter where we find thee. 


Thou whose lies are, 
As poor pies are, 
Hard to swallow when they’re tasted ; 
Though John Kelly 
Fill his belly 
With them all, they all are wasted; 


Mendfyour traces ; 
All grimaces . 
Are not votes your chance to quicken, 
Facts will run down 
Ere the sundown 
In November you will sicken. 


Foul and fruitless 
Deeds are bootless 

Spells to spoil Manhattan’s peril. 
Hands that give not 
Long shall live not, 

Arts like thine through life are sterile. 
But, oh! 8. J. 
T., I must say 

Thou’rt a fraud as plain ’s a steeple ; 
Much I wonder 
Why in thunder 

Thou shouldst come before the people. 

—A. G. SWINBURNE (localized), 





GOVERNOR CHAMBERLAIN, of South Caroli- 
na, has submitted to the public a detailed and 
carefully prepared statement of the reasons 
which led him to ask the interposition of the 
General Government in aid of the executive 
authority of that state. These reasons are 
founded on facts, and these facts constitute 
the story of the Wade Hampton rifle-clubs, 
their number, their military organization, their 
political purpose, their menace to the life and 
safety of peaceable citizens, and their wanton 
assassinations of helpless Negroes. The facts 
are. presented not on the basis of vague and 
floating hearsay, but on that of the Governor’s 
own knowledge or of official evidence entitled 
to credit. They reveal a horrible state of 
things in South Carolina, that ere this would 
have been still more horrible if the President 
had not promptly acted in the discharge of a 
constitutional duty. It is but a few months 
since leading Democrats in that state were 
commending Governor Chamberlain; and by 
their own showing, as well as by his own rec- 
ord, he is entitled to public confidence. South 
Carolina Democrats have now organized a cam- 
paign of butchery and assassination to prevent 
his re-election and give the electoral vote to 
Tilden and Hendricks as the candidates of the 
“solid South.”” The plan is to add to this 
“solid South ” a state which with a fair elec- 
tion is Republican by at least thirty thousand 
majority. Northern Democrats, to their ever- 
lasting shame and disgrace, have virtually 
made themselves parties to the plan. They 
know right well that, if all Southern yoters 





were left free, without intimidation or hin- 
drance, to express their honest preference, this 
political programme of a “solid South”? would 
be very materially interfered with. This is 
the reason why they deny facts of which there 
is no doubt, and condemn and denounce where 
they ought to commend and applaud. We 
hope that the country will have sense enough 
once more to put its foot on the Democratic 
party. It has already done so four times and 
the occasion for repeating it never was greater. 


MERCHANTS, farmers, and all business men, the 
country which was saved in the hour of peril and 
rebellion will be in danger of being lost by another 
war if Tilden is elected President. Work and 
vote, we pray you, for Hayes and Wheeler. 


Tue “reform’’ candidate and his supporters 
in this city and Brooklyn—the two cities upon 
which his hopes of success in this state are de- 
pendent—are so earnest and enthusiastic in the 
business of ‘‘reform’’ that they have man- 
aged to swell the registration of voters by some 
fifteen or twenty thousand beyond its natural 
growth. The investigations which have been 
set on foot in both cities have already disclosed 
some fifteen thousand fraudulent registrations, 
‘and as the work proceeds the number is con- 
stantly increasing. This is all in the interests 
of ‘“‘reform.”? The design is to purify elec- 
tions and help the ‘‘reform”’ candidate in his 
great work of ‘‘reforming” the Government 
and carrying out the “‘ reform” programme of 
the St. Louis Convention. If twenty thousand 
or more of these “‘ reform”’ votes could be got- 
ten into the ballot-box in this city, this, with 
the aid of similar votes in Brooklyn, would per- 
haps supersede the necessity of repeating the 
great “‘reform’’ measure of 1868, by which 
William M. Tweed, that illustrious reformer, 
and the present ‘‘ reform ’”’ candidate managed 
to have some forty thousand more Democratic 
votes counted in this city than were actually 
cast, giving to some election districts a larger 
Democratic majority than their total popu- 
lation, including every ; man, woman, and 
child. Though that was a first-class specimen 
of “reform,” it will hardly bear repetition. It 
was the occasion which suggested to the Gen- 
eral Government the necessity of enacting some 
laws in respect to elections for representatives 
in Congress, with which these Democratic “ re- 
formers” are not particularly pleased. We may 
as well say to them, and to our readers gener- 
ally, that Chief-Supervisor Davenport, of this 
city, has taken the business of “reform” in 
hand, and proposes to help the “‘ reform” can- 
didate in detecting and punishing election ras- 
calities. The work is being pursued with the 
utmost diligence, and before election day the 
whole batch of Tilden ‘‘reformers’’ will be 
known and every one of them spotted. Some 
of them have already been arrested; and 
others, if they attempt to vote next week, will 
receive the special attentions of Government 
officers. Speaking plainly, the Republicans of 
this city do not mean that Democratic rascality 
here shall succeed in cheating Hayes and 
Wheeler out of the vote of New York State, and 
thereby elect the ‘‘reform’’ candidate. They 
believe in reform, but not in the kind that con- 
sists in stuffing the ballot-box with fraudulent 
votes. 


Mr. GEORGE BLIss, district attorney of the 
United States, having ascertained by very 
strong proof that the Pittsburgh, Fort Wayne, 
and Chicago Railroad Company paid in 1869 to 
Mr. Tilden, the ‘‘reform” candidate, $50,000 
for professional services, asked Mr. T. H. 
Meyer, the president of the company, to grant 
him the privilege of examining their books in 
relation to this point. The directors, of whom 
Mr. Tilden is one, were convened to consider 
the question, and they decided that the district 
attorney should not have the privilege. What 
is this refusal but a confession of Mr. Tilden’s 
guilt? Does anybody believe that the directors 
would thus refuse if they knew that the exam- 
ination would result in an exculpation of the 
‘reform ” candidate in respect to his income 
tax for that year? The president is a strong 
partisan friend of Mr. Tilden, and undoubted- 
ly knows that the examination would supply 
damning evidence that the “reform” candi- 
date received $50,000 from a single source in 
the very year when he paid an income tax on 
only $17,000, and consequently cheated the 
Government. This income-tax business looks 
very bad. How honest people can make up 
their minds to vote for Mr. Tilden, with the 
present showing of facts, is a mystery. That 
he ‘cheated the Government is as certain as 
that his name is Tilden. 


Soiprers of the late war, vote and work for the 
election of Hayes and Wheeler, and thus save us 
from another rebellion. ? 


Ex-PRESIDENT WOoLsEY last week made 
the first political speech of his life. It was in 
many respects a model speech. The points 
which it presented are these: 1. That Mr. Til- 





den has sought the Presidential office ‘‘ with 
uncommon anxiety,” apd inthis particular 
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contrasts very strongly with Governer Hayes. 
2. That Mr. Tilden is ‘a little shaky’? as to 
the nature of the American Union. 3. That 
his position in respect to specie resumption is 
not one which entitles him to the confidence of 
the people. 4. That it is not safe or wise to 
commit the interests of the country to a party 
that would be so largely controlled by the 
“solid South.” 5. That the election of Mr. 
Tilden would promise no good for civil- 
service reform, but simply transfer all the 
offices to Democrats, as the spoils of victory. 
6. That real reform, where it is needed, would 
be more likely to be secured by the election 
of Governor Hayes. Such are the points of a 
most admirable speech, coming, too, from a 
source which all sensible people will respects 
Ex-President Woolsey does not look throug 

Professor Sumner’s eyes. . 


THE governor of Georgia is reported to 
have decided officially to inform the citizens of 
that state that they need not pay any attention 
to the marshals of the United States, if sum- 
moned to aid them in the performance of their 
duties, and also as intending to instruct the 
militia to obey no orders unless coming from 
their own officers. We hope, for the credit of 
Democratic Georgia, that the report, is not true ; 
but, if it is true, and the governor carries out 
the purpose attributed to him, then he proposes 
to set at defiance the authority of the United 
States. The act would be one of open and 
undisguised nullification of the authority of 
the General Government. 


Our last and solemn appeal to every voter is, vote 
for Hayes and Wheeler, 


....Zion’s Advocate says that in countries 
where the vine does not grow churches must 
not use any substitute for wine, but must defer 
that part of the Lord’s Supper till commerce 
reaches them. Tous the simple statement of 
such a position is its own refutation. No cur- 
rant wine, no palm wine, no water, nothing but 
the strict and literal ‘fruit of the vine,’ in the 
jungles of Burmah or in Pitcairn’s Island, or 
among the migratory Esquimaux of Greenland 
—nothing but fermented grape-juice. That is 
ritualism run wild. Will not Zion’s Advocate 
kindly inform us about wine, in what consists 
its special ‘fitness to represent the blood of 
Christ’’?? It acknowledged that its color 
and the crushing process it has undergone are 
but fanciful analogies. Will it please give the 
items of the real analogies which distinguish it 
from water? 

....-Dr. M. L. Rossvally has issued the first 
number of The Converted Jew, a paper whose 
object is indicated by its title. It is a neat 
eight-page monthly sheet and it is designed to 
make it the vehicle of intelligence as to what 
is done abroad or at home to convert the Jews 
to Christianity. There are two weekly prayer- 
meetings held in this city, conducted by con- 
verted Jews, to which Jews especially are 
invited. They are at Holy Chapel, corner 
of Avenue C and Fourth Street, on Friday 
evenings, and on Monday evenings at the 
M. E. church 128 Allen Street. In Brook- 
lyn asimilar meeting is held Tuesday even- 
ings, at 637 Fulton Street. Mr. Rossvally 
has befn the object of considerable abuse in 
some of these meetings and has had to call the 
aid of the police. 

....We trust that our Government will unite 
with England and Germany in an emphatic pro- 
test against the action of the Spanish Govern- 
ment in shutting up Protestant places of wor- 
ship. We do not treat Spanish Catholics so 
here. But Cardinal Manning says that ‘‘the 
Spanish people are united in faith and religion,” 
while Protestant nations are not. Time was 
when Catholicism was as weak in this country 
as Protestantism isin Spain. And Protestant- 
ism is strong enough now to persecute, if it 
would—as strong as Catholicism was in France 
in St. Bartholomew times. But Romanism al- 
ways demands and never grants toleration. 

....We are astonished, with Mr. J. V. Far- 
well, that religious papers have not been loud 
and earnest in this present canvass. It is too 
late now for them to repent and bring forth 
fruits meet therefor; but we do not see how a 
Christian paper can fail to be faithful and earn- 
est in a contest like this. It is a eontest of 
honesty against dishonesty, of equality against 
oppression ; a contest against a lying currency, 
against terrorism and murder, against hypoc- 
risy and fraud in both party and candidates. 
We feel it a religious duty to work in such an 
exigency for the Republic. We do not seehow 
any Christian paper can do less. 


....That is not a bad joke which Dr. W. M. 
Taylor perpetrates at the expense of Professor 
Huxley, when he quotes his sneer at the mar- 
velous flexibility of the Hebrew language, 
which is claimed to use the word for day in the 
sense of period. Dr. Taylor says : 


“If I should say to him the ‘day’ has gone 
by when a foolish sneer can be accepted as a 
forcible argument, he would understand at 
once that I was not speaking of any such definite 
period as twenty-four hours.” 


.--.The Advance does not exactly like it th 


we told the story of Mr. Talmage’s change of 
editorship. It tries to announce that there will 
be no change in the policy of the paper. Does 
it mean to say that The Advance will continue 
under Dr. Talmage’s editorship to be a vigorous 
defender of the superiority of Congrezational- 
ism over the Presbyterian and Episcopal 
polities? 

....The Centennial tourists are in New York. 

“Friend after friend arrives. 
Who hath not meta friend?” 

....Friends in the country towns, look out 
for strangers on election day! They may be 
driven out of the city into the country. Make 
every man whose face you do not know prove 
his residence. 


....What does The Christian at Work mean by 
saying that THE INDEPENDENT is Congrega- 
tional? Has it been resting in Sleepy Hollow, 
that it has not heard the news? Tue INDE- 
PENDENT was started as a Congregational organ, 
but ceased to be such a dozen years ago. Like 
The Christian at Work it has a Congregation- 
alist or two on its staff, that is all. 

.... We took occasion not long ago to utter a 
caveat against the teaching of The Christian at 
Work, that if Jeffery and Tyng do not like the 
rules of their Church they had better go out. 
The Christian at Work acknowledges its error 
and takes back its words. That is right. 

....The Baptist papers have been finding 
great sport in the comments of some Episcopal- 
ian papers on the Sunday-school lesson of the 
Eunuch’s baptism. And yet, if the Eunuch had 
wanted to be immersed, would he have gone to 
Philip’s brooks ? 

....The Congregationalist must give harder 
puzzles than its fac-simile of a word written in 
what it thinks is especially blind chirography. 
The word is, evidently, “truly.” We wonder 
what it would say to one of Joaquin Miller’s 
articles. 

....The Bible Revision Committee, at its last 
meeting in New York, October 27th and 28th, 
finished the revision of the Psalms and the 
Epistle to the Romans. 








Acligions Intelligence. 


Tue American Missionary Association held 
its 30th anniversary last week, at Fitchburg, 
Mass. An unusually large and prompt attend- 
ance on Wednesday afternoon, October 25th, 
gave the meeting a grand impulse fromits very 
commencement. Hon. E. 8. Tobey, of Boston, 
president of the Association, presided during 
the earlier and Gen. Clinton B. Fisk during the 
later sessions. Seldom has such an organiza- 
tion been called upon within one year to mourn 
the loss of two men so beloved in their fellow- 
ship and so important to the work as this— 
Rey. George Whipple, D.D., senior secretary of 
the society and with it in its work from its 
earliest days, and the Rey. and Hon. E. P. 
Smith, long in its service at the South and in 
the Indian work, and later still its agent to visit 
its African missions, with a view to important 
enlargements of that department of its work- 
It was not strange that the memory of these 
two sainted men gave tone largely to the prayers 
and addresses of the anniversary. A memorial 
meeting of an hour and a half was held on 
Thursday morning. Dr. Whipple had impressed 
his associates not only with the gentle dignity 
which no one could fail to notice who met 
him, but with his rare discernment and wise 
judgment, and his firmness for what he deemed 
right and justice ; while his younger brother, 
Smith, had many witnesses to the heroism of 
his self-sacrificing life and to the unspotted 
purity and integrity of both his private and his 
public life. To do the work which nobody else 
would do was his choice. The work of the 
year, as embodied in the report of the execu- 
tive committee, was greatly to the satisfaction 
and encouragement of its constituency. Re- 
vivals have marked the history of its 56 
churehes during the year and 665 members 
have been added to them. The school work 
has been pushed on constantly, each year add- 
ing to the force of colored teachers in the field, 
those prepared for this work by the Associa- 
tion having under their care nearly 70,000 pu- 
pils. On the Western Coast the Chinese Mis- 
sion has been organized, in connection with the 
General Association of California. Fifteen 
hundred scholars are in their schools and 


one hundred conversions reported. The 
Indian work goes on, though hindered 
greatly by the unsettled state of both 


governmental policy and public opinion. 
The agents appointed by the Association have 
all done good work and are all retained in 
their positions. Secretary Pike made an ad- 
dress, bristling with facts and glowing with 
enthusiasm, on the resources in material and 
men of the African continent, its claim on us 
for Christian light, the need of colored men at 
once to re-enforce the Mendi Mission, and the 
need of a training school in Africa, for 
the education of natives for teachers 
and preachers to its various tribes. The 





Rey. D. O. Mears, of Cambridge, made a 





vigorous and stirring address on the uncertain 
factor in our national problem—the ignorant 
Negro vote—urging its general education and 
the extension of Protestant churches in which 
there is no color-line, before the Roman Cath- 
olic Church gets possession of the ground. 
The officers of the society were re-elected, 
the vacancies in the list of vice-presidents 
made by the death of the Rev. E. P. Smith, the 
Hon. Henry Wilson, and the Rev. George B. 
Bacon, D.D., being filled by the Rev. Henry 
Allon, D.D., London, Eng.; Sir Peter Coats, Pais- 
ley, Scotland ; and W. E. Whiting, Esq., N. Y. 
To the executive committee were added A. E. 
Graves, J. H. Washburn, Stephen Ballard, and 
Geo. M. Boynton. The place made vacant by 
the death of Secretary Whipple was referred 
to the executive committee, to be filled by 
them. The receipts for the year were $264,709; 
the expenditures, $261,382, 


....The Lutheran General Council has held 
its annual session at Bethlehem, Pa., and ad- 
journed without having definitely settled the 
question of churchfellowship. Dr. Krauth, 
who belongs to the exclusive party, was chosen 
president. The discussion on the Galesburg 
Rule lasted two days and the various resolu- 
tions offered on the subject were laid on the 
table. The committee’s report upon the action 
of the various synods contains this clause, 
which the General Council adopted—viz. : 

“The concurrent testimony given by a large 

proportion of the delegates and by the presi- 
dent of the General Council and all of the vice- 
presidents present, as stated in his report to 
the Council, establishes that the true purport 
and effect of the action at Galesburg was to 
add to the declaration at Akron a statement of 
the source of the rule, and that in all other re- 
spects that declaration in all its parts was left 
unchanged.” 
The Council also requested Dr. Krauth to pre- 
pare theses onthe subject. The editor of the 
Lutheran Observer (organ of the General Synod), 
who attended the Council, said: 

‘The cecumenical party have gained an 
authoritative interpretation of the Galesburg 
Rule, with which they are satisfied. The ex- 
clusive party is not satisfied with the interpre- 
tation of Bethlehem, and regard the ques- 
tion as merely postponed for a year, but not 
decided. The mediating party have secured 
the presentation of theses, by the discussion 
of which, from year to year, without any de- 
sign of legislative action, they hope to educate 
the clergy and laity, who have not yet attained 
up to the absolute separatism already arrived 
at by Dr. Krauth and his converts, when the 
millennium of exclusive Lutheranism will be 
enjoyed by the General Council in America.” 

...-The General Convention of Univergsal- 
ists, which met at Rochester, N. Y., October 
18th, held a very uninteresting session and 
transacted but little business. The Rev. H. 
W. Rugg, of Rhode Island, was chosen presi- 
dent. The trustees of the convention reported 
receipts for the year of $20,655 ; expenditures, 
19,639. Upon the subject of education the 
trustees referred to the fact that ‘‘ within the 
last quarter of a century the subject of educa- 
tion in our church has been constantly growing 
in importance. The advancement made by 
our educational institutions during this period 
has been truly marvelous. Whereas twenty- 
five years ago we had only a few feeble and 
struggling schools, whose total endowment 
would scarcely reach fifty thousand dollars, 
now we have upward of three million dollars 
solemnly devoted to the purposes of education, 
and institutions which, in the facilities they 
afford, are unsurpassed by any in the country.” 
The treasurer reported that the Murray fund 
had reached $120,742. The Gunn Ministerial 
Relief Fund remains at $8,000. It was resolved 
to continue the office of permanent secretary, 
with a salary of $3,500. A resolution was 
adopted recommending the churches to “ or- 
ganize and sustain conference and _ prayer- 
meetings for the cultivation of our religious 
and spiritual faculties ; for an increase of our 
faith and confidence in God ; for more zeal and 
purer worship, more loye and peace in our 
hearts and lives; thus growing and increasing 
in the knowledge of our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ.” 

....The Disciples of Christ held their general 
missionary convention this year at Richmond, 
Va. This convention has under its care home 
and foreign missions and Sunday-schools. The 
receipts for the year have been $62,900, besides 
the amount raised by the various state boards, 
The report of the general board states that 
progress is being made in gathering the statis- 
tics of the denomination. During the last sev- 
en years 260 new congregations have been 
formed and 38,500 additions made to the 
churches under the auspices of the General 
Convention. The number of members con- 
nected with this denomination is variously esti- 
mated at from 300,000 to 500,000. The Disci- 
ples in recent years have been putting forth ex- 
traordinary efforts to improve their organiza- 
tion and their educational facilities, and they 
are altogether a people who ought to be better 
known, especially in the East. 


...-An International Sabbath Congress has 
been held at Geneva, Switzerland. Repre- 
sentatives were present from different parts of 
Europe, including delegates sent by the Em- 





peror of Germany and the King of Wurtem- 
burg. The Rev. Leonard W. Bacon presented 
the report of the New York Sabbath Commit- 
tee. The Congress recommended the formation 
of an International Confederation for the bet- 
ter observance in Europe of the Sabbath. A 
constitution is to be drawn up for adoption by 
a future Congress. 


...-New York City has many fine churches 
and many of these fine churches have very 
heavy debts. Here are some of the figures 
given: The Holy Trinity (Episcopal) has a debt 
of $200,000; Church of the Heavenly Rest, 
$150,000; Memorial Presbyterian Church, 
$125,000; two other Presbyterian churches, 
$150,000; two Episcopal churches in Harlem, 
$60,000 each ; a Methodist church, $40,000; 23 
of the 27 Baptist churches have debts ranging 
from $15,000 to $75,000 each. The debts here 
referred to will make a total of about $1,500,- 
000. 

-...The American Church Missionary Society 
(Low Church Protestant Episcopal) held its 
seventeenth anniversary last week at Phila- 
delphia. Its receipts for the year were $54,550. 
The Society has 125 mission stations in this 
country and carries on an important work in 
Mexico in connection with the Church of Jesus. 
It employs 33 missionaries. 

....The Commission of the Protestant Epis 
copal House of Bishops on the “‘Church of 
Jesus ’’ in Mexico have appointed a committee 
to co-operate with Dr. Riley, bishop-clect of 
the Mexican Church, to gather funds for the 
benefit of the Mexican work. The Church of 
Jesus has about sixty congregations in Mexico 
and is growing rapidly. 

sewed A peace conference of delegates from 
different Christian churches was held in Phil- 
adelphia. The speakers and resolutions de- 
clared that war was all wrong and that uni- 
versal and eternal peace was desirable. 


....The Rev. J. T. Magrath, who was chosen 
by the Episcopal House of Bishops as mission- 
ary bishop of Cape Palmas, Africa, has de- 
clined ; and the Rey. C. Clifton Penick, of Bal- 
timore, has been elected in his place. 


....The New York Congregational General 
Association has held a pleasant meeting at 
Lockport, 120 ministers and lay delegates being 
present. The Association includes 250 churches 
and 240 ministers. 

....-Dr. Dexter, of the Boston Congregation- 
alist, has gone to Europe to gather material for 
a series of lectures on the “‘ Literature of Con- 
gregationalism.’’ He will be absent six months. 


....At the annual meeting of the Moravian 
Historical Society recently a paper was read de- 
scribing the trials of the first missionaries among 
the Indians in the last century. 

....The Protestant Episcopal Evangelical 
Education Society received the past year nearly 
$25,000, with which it has aided seventy stu- 
dents. 

....The Southern Presbyterians are about to 
open ar institute at Tuscaloosa, Ala., for the 
training of colored men for the ministry. 

....Bishop Haven has sailed for Liberia, to 
visit the Methodist missions there. He will be 
absent several months. 


publisher's Department. 


SOOTHING AND HEALING, we might with 
truth add certainly curing in every case. 
No remedy known equals Coe’s Cough 
Balsam for Coughs, Colds, Croup, and 
Consumption. It is an old and tried friend 
and always proves true. 














AstumaA.—Thousands of the worst cases 
of Asthma have been relieved by using 
Jonas WurTcoMB’s REMEDY. In no case of 
purely asthmatic character has it failed to 
give relief, 





Banpwtn’s Montuny for November (50,- 
000) is one of the best among the best of 
all the monthly publications that come to 
this office. The number before us contains 
a poem, Jcicles, by Edgar Fawcett; Paint- 
ersof the Century, by Colonel T. B. Thorpe; 
The Unfinished Letter, by G. L. Catlin; Trish 
Ballads, by Amelia E. Barr; An October 
Idyl, by Mary E. Bradley; Cartwheels, by 
Madge Elliott; A Demolished Homestead, by 
Elizabeth Akers; My Little Dear, a love 
song, by Eben FE. Rexford, author of ‘‘ Sil- 
ver Threads Among the Gold”; Hlbows, by 
Eleanor Kirk; Our Simple Simons, by Caro- 
line B. Le Row, teacher of elocution in 
Vassar College; besides selections from 
authors of note on a variety of topics. 
The two pages of editorial, from the edit- 
or’s (O. 8. Baldwin) own pen, will repay 
careful perusal by all who desire to know 
how business should be done and what 
should be the controlling principles of a 
well-conducted trade. We commend Bald- 
win’s Monthly to the readers of this paper. 
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Tur New Town Hatt at AyER.—This 
elegant structure is now complete. In 
beauty of design it surpasses anything of 
its kind in the state. Constructed of brick 
and dark marble, it isas permanent as it is 
charming. The English architects have 
adorned it in subdued colors, which please 
without tiring the eye. Dr. J. C. Ayer 
built and gave it to the town, in acknowl- 
edgment of the distinction they conferred 
upon him in taking his name. Although it 
is a generous gift, still the hearty gocd 
wishes of a whole people are of greater 
value, and the generous donor has doubt- 
less secured them.—Groton (Mass.) Journal. 





CHICKERING PIANOS AT THE CEN- 
TENNIAL EXHIBITION: 





Messrs. CHICKERING AND Sons have 
been awarded a Medal and Diploma at the 
Centennial Exhibition, and the report of 
the judges, verified by the proper authori- 
ties of the Centennial Commission—A. F. 
Goshorn, Director-General, General J. R. 
Hawley, President, and A. R. Boteler, 
Acting Secretary—is more emphatic and 
more conclusive tn all that relates to the re- 
quirements of a first-class Piano than has 
been accorded to any of their competitors, 

Messrs. Cuickertnc & Sons have pro- 
duced a Piano that combines the greatest 
power consistent with the most delicate, sym- 
pathetic, and singing quality of tone, a most 
susceptible, quick, and elastic touch, and 
highly-finished workmanship. During the 
past fifty-three years they have striven to 
attain these ends, and now have the pleas- 
ure of submitting the following copy of the 
Official Report, with the assurance that 
their claims will be as fully sustained by 
the public as they have been acknowledged 
by the judges: 


OFFICIAL REPORT ON THE CHICK- 
ERING PIANOS. 

‘*Their Grand Piano is of a quick, elastic 
touch of broad and clear resonance, with the 
utmost power of utterance that its class 
affords, consistently with securing a pure, 
delicate, and singing quality of tone. 

“Their other instruments—specimens of 
their every-day production—possess the 
highest qualities in fullness of volume, delicacy 
of tone, elastic response of touch, with thor- 
oughness of workmanship. These several 
characteristics and the acknowledged excel- 
lence attained by this firm entitles them to 
an award, 

“HK. OLiver, Chairman of the Jury.” 


Since the exhibition in London, in 1851, 
of their full iron-frame Grand Piano, 
which has been copied by all the makers in 
this country and Europe, their Pianos have 
been acknowledged as the Standard Instru- 
ments of the World. The great master, Dr. 
Franz Liszt, speaking of the CuicKERING 
Pranos, said: “ To be just, I must declare 
them perfectissimes (superlatively perfect).” 

ForRMER TRIUMPHS OF THE CHICKERING 
PIANOS: 

Tue Prize MEDAL At LONDON IN 1851. 

Tuk Cross or THE LEGION oF HONOR 
AND THE First Gop MrpAL AT PARIS IN 
1867. 

(THIS WAS THE HiGHEest AWARD OF THE 
EXHIBITION, AND WAS GIVEN only TO 
CHICKERING & Sons.) 

Tue Frrst MEDAL AND HonoraBieE Dts- 
TINCTION AT THE INTERNATIONAL EXnurst- 
TION AT SANTIAGO DE CHILE, 1875. 

MepaL AND DrpLomMA, PHILADELPHIA, 
1876, AND NINETY-THREE First MEDALS 
AND AWARDS AT THE VARIOUS EXHIBITIONS 
OF THE UNITED STATES. 


WaAREROOMS, CHICKERING Haw, Fifth 
Avenue, corner Eighteenth Street. 





BARNUM'S GREAT SHOW. 


THE immense building on 4th Avenue, 
between 26th and 27th streets, is daily 
thronged with visitors from all sections of 
the country, to see the wonderful show of 
the world-renowned Barnum. When a 
museum, managerie, and hippodrome are 
combined in one mammoth show, it is no 
surprise that people shogld desire to see it. 
One of the novelties is a $25,000 hippo- 
potamus. The Greek nobleman, tattooed 
from head to foot, is another attraction. 
There is no end of curious things to be 
seen, and certainly one gets his money’s 
worth by going to Barnum’s, 





“TRUTH IS MIGHTY AND WILL 
PREVAIL.” 


HIGHEST AWARD AND MEDAL TO THE 
DURYEAS GLEN COVE STARCH CO. 


THe OFFICIAL AWARD. 


The United States Centennial Commis- 
sion announce the following Award to the 
Glen Gove Starch Co. for their products: 

‘« They make a very large and various ex- 
hibit of Starch, of very fine appearance. 
Their products are of NOTABLE PURITY AND 
CONSEQUENT WHITENESS AND STRENGTH 
and FREE FRoM ACIDITY.” 

A. T. Gosnorn, Director-Gen’l. 
J. R. Haw.ey, President. 
J. L. CAMPBELL, Secretary. 


In addition to the foregoing, public atten- 
tion is invited to the following scientific 
opinion: 

An extract from a letter of Prof. Genth, 
a distinguished professor of the University 
of Pennsylvania. 

CHEMICAL LABORATORY OF THE UNIVERSITY ) 

OF PENNSYLVANIA, ‘a 
October 2th, 1876. ) 

Gentlemen :—At the mutual suggestion 
of the Honorable Judges of Group Four 
and the Messrs. Duryea, I have examined 
and specially tested the products of Dur- 
yeas’ Glen Cove Co., procured from the 
Exhibition, and made to the said Judges on 
the 19th inst. a report thereon. I feel 
pleased to say that the ‘“‘ Duryeas’ Improved 
Corn Starch” and ‘‘ Duryeas’ Satin Gloss 
Starch” I found to be NoTaBLy oR ABSO- 
LUTELY PurRE, of GREAT WHITENESS AND 
CONSEQUENT STRENGTH, AND FREE FROM 
ACIDITY AND ALKALIES, and in every re- 
spect A SUPERIOR QUALITY. 

F. A. GENTH. 





CORSETS: 


Happiness depends on health; health de- 
pends on dress, and no article of woman’s 
dress is more important in its hygienic re- 
lations than the corset. Its form, its firm- 
ness, its flexibility, its material—all these 
are matters of the utmost importance to the 
millions of women who buy and wear cor- 
sets every year. A woven corset is, of 
course, better than a sewed one, and it isa 
matter of national pride that here in Amer- 
ica we have brought corset machinery to 
such perfection that the woven article can 
be produced at home far cheaper than it can 
be imported, and at a price which seems 
likely to drive sewed corsets out of the mar- 
ket and out of use. If anybody wants 
to see how woven corsets are made, we 
advise them to visit the large manufac- 
tory of the United States Corset Company, 
of this city. The machinery is delicate 
and yet unvarying, and the visitor is 
charmed as he watches the dexterous me- 
chanical weaver in its surprising work. 
The completed article, however, is the best 
thing of all. It fits perfectly; it supports 
without cramping; it assists but does not 
deform nature; and it is very durable. The 
company is now making 4,800 a day, in four 
different styles, and yet can hardly keep 
ahead of the demand. So, if a lady wants a 
‘*United States” corset, she had better buy 
it at sight. 





GAS FIXTURES, BRONZES, CLOCKS. 





WE invoke the special attention of our 
readers to the published report, in another 
column, of the Centennial Commission in 
regard to Mitchell, Vance & Co., the great 
manufacturers of Gas Fixtures, Bronzes, 
Clocks, etc., of this city. This firm justly 
stands in the front rank of this important 
branch of trade. Their stock is perfectly 
immense and always embraces the newest 
and most beautiful goods in the market. 
They emyloy only the most skilled and ex- 
perienced workmen, and they have had 
years of experience in learning the wants 
of the trade here and elsewhere, for their 
business extends to every part of the coun- 


try. The members of this firm are men of 
high standing socially and as merchants 
they aim to excel all others in every de- 
partment of their business. Their store 
on pe oP really one of the great at- 
tractions of New York. 


THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 
Tue Spencer Optical Manufacturing 
Company have, by honest care and skill, 
produced the unequaled ‘‘ Diamond Spec- 
tacles,” which prove the best friend of 
thousands whose sight has been impaired. 
See that each pair has the diamond trade- 


Spencer Opt. Mra. Co., 
16 Maiden Lane, N. Y,. 








THE BEST PIANOS. 





AFFAIRS IN THE MUSICAL DEPARTMENT AT THE 
CENTENNIAL.—THE JUDGES AND THE COMMIS- 
SION AWARD KNABE & CO. THE LEADING POSI- 
TION. 





[Special Correspondence.]} 
PHILADELPHIA, Oct. 26th, 1876. 


Now that the Centennial authorities are 
issuing certified copies of the reports of 
the Judges of Awards, the public are be- 
ginning to learn officially what are the 
merits of the exhibits in the various de- 
partments. The country has been deluged 
with circulars and advertisements announc- 
ing that this exhibitor or that one has re- 
ceived the ‘‘ highest award” and that he 
has ‘‘triumphed over all competitors,” 
Take, for example, the musical instrument 
class. As we pass along Piano-forte Row 
we are greeted with placards, prominently 
displayed, telling us that this or that 
instrument is the one altogether de- 
sirable, and, according to the verdict 
of the judges, the only one deserving of a 
medal. The unwary are liable to be mis- 
led by these partisan assertions, and it re- 
quires the official reports to prick the bub- 
bles so gayly floating. For instance, one 
piano manufacturer who has been loud in 
his own praise, and who, if he had been 
believed, would have distanced all rivals, 
has received a medal and diploma; and for 
what, do you imagine? Why, for ‘‘ great- 
est power”; simply that and nothing more. 
Another also receives a medal and diploma 
for ‘‘ pliability of touch and good workman- 
ship.” Still another is granted an award 
for concert grand pianos, while his other 
styles are not thought worthy of mention 
by the judges. Hence, it is evident that 
the only sure criterions are the official re- 
ports, which enable us to discriminate be- 
tween the claims of the different competi-, 
tors. 

Taking these as our guides, we find that 
one firm, and one only, has been decreed 
an unqualified award on all their four styles 
of pianos—viz., WM. Knase & Co.—the 
judges pronouncing the concert grand, par- 
lor grand, square and upright pianos of this 


jirm to be “the best exponents of the art of 


piano making, and fully entitled to the lead- 
ing position, combining all the requisites of a 
perfect instrument in the highest degree— 
power, richness, and singing quality of tone, 
ease and elasticity of touch, effectiveness of 
action, solidity and originality of construc- 
tion, and excellence of workmanship.” 

It will be perceived that the judges were 
not content to recognize simply a few 
good qualities, for they especially com- 
mend all the elements of merit which it is 
possible for the best piano-forte to possess. It 
is not surprising, in view of these facts, 
that other exhibitors should attempt to tor- 
ture and subvert the evident meaning of 
their reports, so as to make them more fav- 
orable than they really are. But, notwith- 
standing their efforts to appropriate honors 
which have not been conferred upon them, 
the people will appreciate the situation, 
and will undoubtedly endorse the wnani- 
mous decree of the judges and of the Com- 
mission, which assigns to the pianos of WM. 
KNaBE & Co. the rank of unequaled ex- 
cellence. 





DRY GOODS POPULAR STORE. 





Our readers are familiar with the names 
of Waller & McSorley, the well-known dry 
goods merchants, at 245 Grand Street, this 
city. Just now their store is filled with all 
the attractions which the market affords 
in the way of fall and winter dry goods. 
They aim to keep a€omplete stock in every 
department, and to offer the same at such 
low prices as will secure the best ‘‘ popular 
trade ’—the trade of the masses, the trade 
of that immense throng of people which 
crowd the great thoroughfare on which 
their warehouse is located. One would al- 
most come to the conclusion, on visiting 
Grand Street any pleasant day, that all the 
dry goods in New York were retailed there, 
and that the whole population were moving 
in procession through that thoroughfare in 
search of bargains. It is a sight to behold, 
nd our Centennial friends from the country 
are, doubtless, a part of the untold multi- 
tude now seen there daily. Waller & Mc- 
Sorley are intelligent, thorough, wide- 
awake merchants, who by years of person- 
al attention and experience have become 
perfectly familiar with the wants of the 
people in their line of business. They oc- 
cupy a large and beautiful store, and it is 
filled full with fresh goods, embracing 
ladies’ dress goods in every variety, special 
bargains in black and other silks, ready- 
made suits and cloaks in newest styles; 
also an immense stock of flannels, blan- 
kets, and other domestic goods. We are 
personally acquainted with the members 
of this firm, and assure our readers, here 
and elsewhere, that itis perfectly reliable 
and every way worthy of its popularity 
and high position. 





CROWD OF ADVERTISING. 





Our readers have probably noticed that 
we have published from the leading busi- 
ness firms and corporations of New York 
and elsewhere an average of over thirty-five 
columns of advertisements each week for 
several weeks past—an amount more than 
double that given to any other religious 
weekly in the country. Businessmen have 
learned by years of experience that their 
announcements in THE INDEPENDENT bring 
them a much larger return than any similar 
investments elsewhere. We respectfully 
ask our readers to look over very carefully 
our advertising columns, from week to 
week, where they will obtain much 
valuable information in regard to the state 
of the markets, prices current, and com- 
mercial affairs generally. This is now done 
to a very great extent, as we have reason to 
know from our advertisers, who inform us 
that they are continually receiving orders 
from our subscribers. If we had the space 
we could give some interesting facts on this 
subject which are constantly coming to our 
knowledge. We ask as a special favor, 
when orders are thus sent, that THE INDE- 
PENDENT shall be spoken of as the medium 
or cause of the introduction. This will 
command a more prompt attention and in 


most cases result in more satisfaction all 
round, Our subscribers may write us, as 
usual, for information in regard to any 
matter of business which interests them— 
not forgetting to enclose a postage stamp to 
pay for the reply. 





Messrs. CoickERING & Sons have now 
received from the proper authorities a copy 
of the official report of the Committee of 
the Centennial Exhibition, and present the 
same to-day to the public. It is a matter 
of congratulation to see that the just claims 
of the old and celebrated house of Chicker- 
ing & Sons—which has maintained its high 
and honorable position during the past fifty- 
three years@have been fully acknowledged 
by the judges. 

Messrs. Chickering & Sons may well feel 
satisfied with the appreciation of their man- 
ufacture, for it will be seen that their claims 
are fully recognized in all that constitutes 
the requirements of a first-class piano—“‘a 
quick, elastic touch, of broad and clear 
resonance, with the utmost power of utter- 
ance consistently with securing a pure, del} 
icate, and singing quality of tone, with 
thoroughness of workmanship.” 

Of the seventeen or more medals awarded 
to the various piano-makers at the Exhibi- 
tion we presume each exhibitor will have 
some clause in his report on which he may 
claim to have received the first medal; but 
we doubt if any one can show all the good 
qualities combined to such an extent as the 
Chickerings, and we think that they can 
with justice and pride claim to have re- 
ceived the first and highest position as 
manufacturers, thus adding one more to 
their well-earned laurels. 





POPULAR SHOE DEALER. 


ONE of the oldest and most popular shoe 
stores in New York is Cantrell’s, 241 
Fourth Avenue. His business is with the 
best families in the city, who will go no- 
where else to trade in that line. He also 
has a fine country trade. His stock em- 
braces everything that is new and desira- 
ble in the market and his prices are uni- 
form and reasonable. We most heartily 
commend this establishment to all our 
readefs as worthy, of their patronage. 





FRISBEE & McHUGH. 


Tue well-known firm of Frisbee & 
McHugh, of 377 Broadway, this city, have 
commenced this week to dispose of a choice 
stock of Hosiery, Fancy Goods, and Fur- 
nishing Goods, which they are offering at 
exceedingly low prices. The firm have 
determined to retail these goods at whole- 
sale prices. Ladies, gentlemen, and chil- 
dren can buy all the furnishing goods they 
desire, and be satisfied with both the qual- 
ity and the price. 
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O'CONNOR VS. U. S. LIFE. 


INSURANCE AND ASSURANCE. 


WHAT THE OFFICERS OF THE UNITED STATES 
LIFE SAY OF PLAINTIFF O’CONNOR. 


In speaking of the suit commenced 
against this Company, the officers express 
themselves freely, to the effect that there 
are personal reasons for the attack, that will 
develop themselves ere long. We copy the 
following from The World: 


“‘A reporter of Zhe World called at the 
office of the Company at No. 261 Broad- 
way, yesterday afternoon. The first thing 
he saw was a large card, upon which the 
following was printed, the word ‘‘ Black- 
mail” being in letters about three inches 
long: 

OFFICE OF THE UNITED STATES LIFE IN@UR-) 
ANCE COMPANY, 261, 262, 263 Broadway, -> 
NEw YORK, October 26th, 1876. } 

In answer to all attempts to blackmail this 
Company, we show the figures of the last 
sworn statement to the Insurance Department. 
We are sound and healthy to the core. We 
challenge any.company to show better or safer 
investments of its funds. All charges against 
us will be met and fully answered. There is not 
the slightest occasion for alarm or uneasiness 
on the part of our policyholders. 

JAMES BUELL, President. 


Hundreds of these announcements have 
been issued and will be generally distrib- 
uted. Mr. T. H. Brosnan, the Superintend- 
ent of Agencies, said that the injunction 
granted was an injunction to restrain the 
company from doing that which it could 
not possibly do, as the law forbids any such 
transfer as the complainant alleges is feared 
by him. ‘‘ Why,” said he, “‘it would be as 
sensible for one man to get out an injunc 
tion to prevent another man from marrying 
two wives.” This statement as to the 
illegality of the transfer was sustained by 
William A. Ogden Hegeman, the counsel of 
the company. One portion of Mr. O’Con- 
nor’s application was that a temporary in- 
junction be granted restraining the compa- 
ny from paying John C. De Witt the sum 
of $15,000 a year or any other sum for so- 
called services as consulting director or 
otherwise. This was granted by Judge 
Gilbert. Concerning the matter implied by 
this request Mr. Brosnan said: ‘‘ Mr. 
De Witt is not connected with this compa- 
ny. He does not own a dollar’s worth of 
stock, he does not possess a single pol- 
icy, he is not a director, and he re- 
ceives no compensation whatever from 
the company at the present time. When 
Mr. Buell was chosen president, Mr. 
De Witt, having been with the company 
for many years, was retained on a salary as 
consulting director until the new manage- 
ment sliould have become fully conversant 
with the details of the businggs. Mr. De 
Witt held this position for” about two 
months, and left us in the early part of this 
month. Mr. De Witt’s relations with the 
company were#jniformly pleasant, and he 
only left it because he was offered a better 
position in a company twice our size.” As 
to the present president, Mr. Brosnan said 
there was not the slightest dissatisfaction 
and all had the utmost confidence in his 
ability and integrity. As to Francis B. 
O’Connor, the man who has brought the 
suit, it was stated that he was a discharged 
employé of the company; that he had been 
discharged because of insubordination and 
for altering the records of the company for 
his opvn benefit. Since his discharge he 
had tried by letters to stockholders and 
directors to injure their confidence in the 
company and its management. Notwith- 
standing all this, however, he had, as late 
even as last August, endeavored to secure 
an election as president of the company. A 
copy of a letter which the officers of the 
company say Mr. O’Connor wrote concern- 
ing this matter was given to the reporter 
of The World and was as follows: 


Mearns Hovse, HIGHLAND FALus, 

ORANGE County, N. Y., August 7th, 1876. 
Ezra A. Hayt, Esq. 

My Dear Srr:—I write you from this 
place, where I have been called for a few 
days. On Saturday I meta partner of one 
of the directors of the United States Life 
Insurance Company, who mentioned to me 
that there was to be a special meeting of 
the board held on Tuesday, 8th inst. (to- 
morrow), touching the matter of selecting a 
president. Of the directors I think Wilson 
G. Hunt, J. M. Morrison, J. P. Robinson, 
Edward Minturn, H. C. Hulbert, E. J. 
Van Winkle, and others whose names have 
escaped me, as also Jno J. Cisco and many 
other stockholders, would be pleased to see 
the position tendered me. I trust, as you 
know my qualifications so long and well, 
that you will be able to assist me, and you 
may say to all concerned that, if selected, I 
would pride myself greatly on administer- 
ing the affairs of the company energetical- 
ly and, above all, honestly. 1 hold stock 
as trustee; but will take the requisite 
amount personally at market rate. I will 
call on you as soon as I return to the city; 
and am, dear sir, very truly yours, 

Fra. B. O’Connor. 


‘ 


—_— 


WuEN visiting New York or Centennial 
stop at Grand Union Hotel, opposite Grand 
Central Depot, and save carriage and bag- 

e express. European plan. 350 rooms, 
taurant first-class. rices moderate, 
Elevator, steam, all modern improvements 








FORESTALLING DISEASE. 


WHEN we see that death is so often the 
penalty paid for a fatuous disregard of the 
symptoms of approaching disease, should 
we not be warned against the folly of neg- 
lecting defensive measures when called for 
in our own case? Assuredly we should, 
and upon the first manifestation of ill 
health or decay of physical vigor seek the 
aid of medicine. The fortifying influence 
upon the system of Hostetter’s Stomach 
Bitters entitle that medicine of many vir- 
tues to the highest consideration as a pre- 
ventive; and it cannot be too strongly 
recommended asa means of arresting the 
progress of malarious fevers, dyspepsia, 
constipation, liver complaint, kidney and 
bladder troubles, gout, rheumatism, and 
other disorders, which in their incipiency 
are far more easily overcome than in their 
maturity—albeit the great alterative has re- 
peatedly demonstrated its power to van- 
quish them in their worst phases, 





Dr. Hunter’s Lecture on Throat and 
Lung Diseases, delivered and published by 
request of a committee of citizens of Chica- 
go, will be sent free, on application. To 
such as desire an opinion on their cases a 
list of questions will also be sent with the 
lecture. Address Ropert Hunter, M.D., 
Lakeside Building, Clark st., Chicago, Il. 





CROCKERY. 


Mr. ©. L. HADLEY, whose address can 
be found on page 32, has a very attractive 
display of house-furnishing goods, which 
our readers should not fail to examine 
before purchasing. Bargains are offered 
there that cannot be found elsewhere, and 
our friends out of town can order from his 
catalogue with the greatest convenience 
and be sure of being suited. 


BE NOT DECEIVED. 


Tue fact of our being accorded the first 
position at Paris and Vienna is now a mat- 
ter of history. 

The fact of our receiving the highest 
honor in the power of the Centennial Com- 
missioners to bestow is, of course, being 
disputed; but all controversy will soon end, 
and this fact will be another item of bistory 

WEED SEWING MACHINE CoO. 








We have heard of people asking for 
bread and receiving a stone. Weshould 
consider ourselves much worse treated, 
after asking for Herrick Allen’s Gold Medal 
Saleratus, to have some other kind palmed 
off ontous. Westate this that our readers 
may enjoy the same pleasure we have—viz., 
to eat a better biscuit than was ever made 
with any other saleratus or soda. Most of 
the merchants have it forsale. Their depot 
is 112 Liberty Street, New York. See that 
the name of Herrick Allen is on the wrap- 
per, and no mistake can occur. 





Dr. Lyon’s Tooth Tablets 


Preserve the teeth to old age. 





FRANK MILLER’S LEATMER PRESERVATIVE 
and Waterproof Blacking received the highest 
and only award at the Centennial Exhibition. 


THE PIANO WAR. 


GEORGE F. BRISTOW, ESQ., JUDGE OF 
THE JURY ON MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 
AT THE CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION, 
EXPLAINS THE SITUATION. 





New YOrK, Oct. 25th, 1876. 
To the Editor of THE INDEPENDENT: 


Being desirous to learn the inside history of the 
piano awards, which are causing so much stir in 
the papers, and to try to unravel the mystery sur- 
rounding them, I was induced to seek Mr. George F. 
Bristow, the juror from New York on musical instru- 
ments of Group No. 25, and get, if possible, a clear 
understanding of the matter; and, as itis of consid- 
erable interest to your readers, [ send you the result 
of my visit to Mr. Bristow, whom I found at his resi- 
dence in Morrisania, where the following conversa- 
tion took place. 

While Mr. Bristow was exceedingly reluctant to 
speak of his associates, he did not hesitate to give his 
views of the difference of the awards, in the follow- 
ing manner: 

* You have. no doubt, seen the statements of rival 
manufacturers of piano awards in the daily press?” 

Bristow: ** Yes, sir; and, being one of the jurors, 
have, of course, taken considerable interest in the 
discussion.”’ 

“Who were yur colleagues?” 

**Gen. Oliver, of Salem, Mass.; Julius Schiedmayer, 
of Stuttgart, Germany; and Mr. Kupka, of Vienna.” 

“Can you tell me who of allthe rival makers did 
really carry off the highest honor? I see several 
claim it.’’ 

“In order to understand it, I will have to say that 
this was not a competitive exhibition, and the judges 
had only to recommend giving awards. The medals 
themselves were given by the Commission.” 

“Then you did not give the awards?” 

“No, sir. Our duty was to examine the musical in- 
struments and give our reason why we recommended 
an award, and the report accompanying the medal is 
really the only thing valuable in connection with it.” 

“Why so?” 

‘* Because, while we could not compare one maker’s 
piano with that of another in our report; yet, by giv- 
ing the special qualities of each maker, it. really 
amounts to the same thing at last,” 


& 





“That seems just where the difficulty is. No one 
seems to know how to make that clear, and it is for 
that reason I called upon you.” 

“ Well, I will say, then, that when we had examined 
the pianos of about forty different makers it was at 
once apparent that the two makers, Weber and Stein- 
way, outranked all others to such an extent that a 
resolution was offered in our committee that these 
two makers stand so far in advance of the rest of the 
piano-makers who exhibited that we felt it our duty 
to especially recommend their pianos as superior to 
all others. But, under the rule of the Commissioners, 
that was not allowable; hence, we could not specially 
distinguish these two makers, Weber and Steinway, 
as they justly deserved, except in the Report.” 

“Suppose these two makers had not been in com- 
petition?” 

“ Why, it would have been the play of Hamlet with 
Hamlet left out, because from the tirst moment the 
whole interest centered on those two makers. The 
whole number of instruments was fine, very fine. It 
was such a collection of instruments as, I dare say, 
had never before stood side by side in one room ; but 
when we came to these two makers’ productions, 
they were wonderful,and the examination altogether 
was, I may say, of the most severe kind. 

“Well, the awards, as far as these makers are con- 
cerned, seem muddled. You see Weber claims a 
higher award than Steinway, and vice versa. 

“Well, when you examine the awards carefully, you 
will see the distinetion is wisely made and full of 
discrimination. Here you have Steinway’s award: 


‘**For greatest concert capacity in grand pianos, as 
also highest degree of excellence in all their styles of pianos 
—viz., largest volume, purity and duration of tone, and 
ertraordinary carrying capacity, with precision and dur- 
ability of mechanism, also novel distribution of the 
strings.’ ”’ 

“Here you have Weber's award : 


“* For sympathetic, pure, and rich tone COMBINED 
with areatest power, as shown in the three styles, Grand, 
Square, and Upright Pianos, which show intelligence and 
solidity in their construction, a pliant and easy touch, 
which at the same time answers promptly to its require- 
ments, together with excellence of workmanship.’ ” 

** Now, Mr. Weber, in his card made public, hits the 
nail exactly on the head, by showing the difference. 
The Steinway is commended as the exponent of 
force, while the Weber instrument is commended for 
its human quality of sympathy, of sensibility, of a soul 
in the instrument, combined with greatest power.” 

“Then you would call and think that the Weber 
Piano was the best ?” 

“Weber’s pianos were unquestionably the BEST 
PIANOS in exhibition. Weber’s Grand Piano was 
the most wonderful piano T ever touched or heard.” 

‘Did the other judges think so, also?” 

*“Ithink Mr, Schiedmayer favored Steinway very 
strongly ; but, if you will wait a minute, I will get my 
book and give you the figures ?” 

“ What do you mean by figures?” 

“You see all the pianos were brought into 
‘Judges’ Fall’ for examination, and we there agreed 
to mark in figures, our opinion and write out the re- 
port in full subsequently. Each piano was judged 
as to Tone, Quality, Equality, and Touch, the highest 
figure in each being 6, the lowest |. Each judge 
made his figures on those points,and these figures 
were really the 


FUNDAMENTAL BASIS OF ALL THE AWARDS, 
THE CORNER-STONE ON WHICH 
THEY ALL REST. 

All makers who reached in each point figure 8 and 
upward receivedan award, and all below received 
nothing. Thus you see the highest possible figure, add- 
ing up the numbers of each judge on each of the 
points, would be 24: or, if allthe judges agreed, the 
hizhest possible number for any instrument to reach 
would be 96, while those reaching 48 and upward 
would receive a medal, just the same.’’ 

“Have you the figures of the other judges besides 
your own?” 

For my own satisfaction, before the judges sepa- 
rated, I asked them to give me the figures of several 
makers, especially on the grand pianos; and they 
either gave me their book to copy or read them out 
to me. 

“Have you Weber’s and Steinway’s figures?” 

“Ton, sir.”” 

“Can you give them to me?” 

“Treally think I had better not do so.” 

“Why not?” 

* Because 1 do not wish to be mixed up with the 
controversies of these two makers.” 

“Well, you have already stated that Weber’s 
Pianos were the best. and these figures certainly 
would be the surest test. It is not possible to ex- 
press in words the superiority of one piano over an- 
other as positively and reliably asin figures.” 

“ Here, then, are the original figures. You cancopy 
them for yourself: 


WEBER. 
Schied- 
Bristow. Kupka. Oliver, mayer. 
WME sos slash 6 6 6 6 
Equality... ...... 6 6 5 
Quality..... ee 6 6 6 
ss Sen ckbacses 6 6 6 6 
NOEs ondossenne 24 24 24 23 —95 
out of a possible 96. 
STEINWAY. 
Schied- 
Bristow. Kupka. Oliver. mayer. 
Tone osaesscase © 6 6 6 
Equality........ | 6 5 6 
Quality.... ..... - 6 6 5 6 
Touch...... weewene © 6 6 6 
TE eo assinc 21 24 22 24--91 


out of a possible 96. 


“Then Weber reached 95 and Steinway only 91?’ 

“ Such is the fact.” 

“According to these figures, Weber’s pianos were 
eertainly the best on exhibition?” 

“That is beyond a question. Weber’s pianos are wn- 
doubtedly the best in America, probably in the world.” 

“Can there be any doubt as to these figures ?” 

“None whatever. I am ready to testify to them 
under oath.” 

“Have youthe figures of other makers?” 

“Yes; but, asthe other makers do not reach"near 
those figures, I hardly think they would relish them 
made public and [ certainly do not wish to hurt the 
feelings of any one. My aim was simply to show to 
you that there really is no muddle.” 


While I really felt much obliged for Mr. Bristow’s 
kind attention and el » which I here acknowl- 
eage and think I fully understand the matter, I hope 
it will be equally clear to your many readers. 

SPHINX, 


Aaati 








SEND NO MONEY BY MAIL. 


WE desire to caution our subscribers not 
to send money by mail, but either procure 
a Money Order, Registered Letter, or Check 





FRANK MILLER’s HARNESS OIL received the 
highest and only award at the Centennial Ex- 
hibition. 
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BUSINESS NOTICES. 


HAIR DYE. 


BATCHELOR’S CELEBRATED HAIR DYB pest 
n the world. The inventor has used this splendid 
Hair Dye for 37 yoaes, with benefit to the bair and no 
injury to his health—proof that it is the only true and 
perfect Dye. Harmless, reliable, instantaneous. No 
disappointment; no ridiculous tints; remedies the 
ill effects of bad dyes; leaves the hair soft and beau- 
tiful Black or Brown. Sold and properly applied at 
BATCHELOR’S Wig Factory, No. i6 Bond street, N 
Y¥. Sold by ail druggists, 


BALD HEADS 


can be covered with a piece exactly fitted to the Bald 
spot, so perfect and with work so ingeniously con- 
trived as to appear each hair just issuing from the 
skin, the hair being exactly of the same shade and 
exture as the growing hair. They are so perfect they 
cannot be detected. Made only at BATCHELOR’S 
celebrated Wig Factory. No. 16 Bond st., New York. 


SUPERIOR 


OLIVE OR SALAD OIL. 


FINEST EVER IMPORTED. 


Sclected especially for, imported and bottled by us, 


CASWELL, HAZARD & CO., 
DRUCCISTS, 
5th AVE., CORNER 24th ST., 


FIFTH AVENUE HOTEL BUILDING, 











AND 
6th AVE., CORNER 39th ST. 
Also 
No. 132 THAMES &8ST., NEWPORT, R. I. 


Our only places of business are as above. We 
have no interest in any other store in New York 
and none have any interest with us. Allrepresenta- 
tions by any that they have are false and without 
foundation, 





WV coden Shoes, by mail postpaid. Size 1 to 11. 
Send 75 cts. for plain pair; $1.50 highly finished. 
Circulars free. NOVELTY SHOE Co., Meadville, Pa. 





International Centennial Exhibition 


1876. 


MEDALS AND AWARDS. 


The United States Centennial Commission 
announce the following report as the basis of 
an Award to Mircneitt, VANCE & Co., 597 
Broadway, New York City, for Gas Fixtures 
and Ecclesiastical Ware. 





REPORT. 

1st. This exhibit is of alarge, complete, and 
varied character, of special excellence ia de- 
sign, workmanship, and finish : and is arranged 
with great taste and skill. 

2d. In Gilt and Polished Brass Fixtures the 
exhibit is of excellence in the wide variety of 
designs employed, its elegance and _ artistic 
character, and the high order of finish attained, 
In combinations of metal with porcelain or 
glass rich effects have been here produced. 

3d. In Steel-finished Fixtures a novelty of 
beauty and durability is presented. 

4th, The Double ‘Slide Extension Light pre- 
sents certain features of durability and regu- 
larity of motion that are of merit, while the 
arrangements for avoiding the heating and 
smoking of the rest of the Chandelier are 
unique. 

5th. In Bronze Fixtures, both real and spel- 
ter, this Exhibit is of excellence as well in 
workmanship and finish as in chaste character 
and tastefulness of design. 

6th. In Crystal Gas Fixtures the size of the 
integral parts, the integrity of the character of 
the Goods, as *‘CRYSTAL” (few wires or 
chains being used, the arms, ete., being solid 
Crystal), the beauty and taste as well as nov- 
elty of the designs employed, and the exccl- 
lence of the material used give this part of 
the Exhibit prominence and value. 

7th. In Ecclesiastical Ware, Altar and 
Sanctuary Lights, Candlesticks, Coronas, Chan- 
cel Ruils, ete. the several Exhibits of the 
Medieval and Gothic orders are of high merit. 
The Bronze and Brass Railings for Church 
use are of excellence and beauty, being archi- 
tecturally correct in their respective schools. 

A. T. GOSHORN, Director-General. 
J.R. HAWLEY, Fresident. 

(SEAL. ] 

Attest: ALEX. R. BoTELER, Secretary pro tem. 


The United States Centennial Commission 
announces the following report as the basis 
of an Award to MITCHELL, VANCE & Co., New 
York City, for Bronze and Marble Clocks, 
Bronzes and Zinc Imitation Bronzes. 


REPORT. 

‘* For Marble Mantel Clocks, with Mourtings 
of Real Bronze, and Zine imitations of 
Bronze, with Figures, Vases, and Statuettes 
of the same, the Marble work and the Metal 
work of which are of General Excellence.” 

A. T. Gosuorn, Director-General. 
J. R. HAWLEY, President. 
[SEAL.] 
Attest : ALEX. R. BoTELER, Seeretary, pro tem. 


In announcing results of our Exhibit at the 
International Centennial Exposition we desire 
that the written awards of the Judges as an- 
nounced by the United States Centennial Com- 
mission in each of our groups shall speak for 
themselves and for us. 


MITCHELL, VANCE & CO., 


Designers and Manufacturers of 
Artistic Gas Fixtures, Fine Bronze, and 
Marble Clocks, Bronzes, etc., 

597 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
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MATHEWS’S 


LIQUID STARCH GLOSS 


gives asplendid gloss and finish to all starched goods, 
making them WHITER AND CLEARER than wax 
or anything else, and prevents the iron from stick- 


ing. Trial bottle free. 
Put up in 4-oz. bottles, price l5c. Sold by Grocers 


and Druggists. 
A.I. MATHEWS & CO., 85 Murray Street, N. Y. 


THe (&F BOSS “tke 
CENTENNIAL, 


AS WELL AS VIENNA, 


WILSON*=s325° 


HIGHEST AWARD, 


A MEDAL AND DIPLOMA, 
FOR THE BEST 


FAMILY SEWING MACHINE 


IN THE WORLD, 


ox WILSON 23%, 


For Sale Everywhere. Agents ‘aoe 


WILSON SEWING MACHINE CO., 
Chicago, New Orleans, New York. 


COLGATE & C0,’S 
VIOLET 
Toilet Water. 


A bottle of Colgate & Co.'s VIOLET 
TOILET WATER furnishes the essen- 
tial principle of a hundred bouquets of 
Violets, for little more than the cost of 
one. 

As a perfume for the Handkerchief 
or for use in the Bath itis held in high 
estimation by the tasteful and refined. 

Our trade-mark on each bottle as- 
sures purchasers of SUPERIOR and 
UNIFORM quality. 











TH 
ECONOMY IN BOOTS AND SHOES. 


PRICES REDUCED. Ladies’s fine Gaiters, 83, 


$4, and $5. Ladies’, gentlemen’s, and children’s | 


Bootsand Shoes. The best made in thecity, at lower 
prices than any other house. Ordered work, hand- 
some and easy fits, a specialty. Those out of the city 
send for measuring card. 


BROOKS, 1196 Broadway, cor. 29th Street. 





<“TRON-CLADS.” 
A STRONG, SERVICEABLE SHOE FOR BOYS 
AND YOUTH. 


CANTRELL, 241 Fourth Ave. 
“WAUKENPHAST.” 


These popular English SHOES can always be found 
at CANTRELL’S, No. 241 Fourth Ave. 


WHOLESALE. RETAIL. 
TOYS. 


CLOCKS, BRONZES, MUSIC-BOXES. 
STATUARY, 
FRENCH CHINA, CLASS, 
The German Student Lamp. 
C. F. A. HINRICHS, 

No. 31 Park Place. 








SOMETHING NEW! 
CHEAP AND BEAUTIFUL! 

My Rose Pearl Plates (indicating color and sub- 
stance) for artificial teeth excel ever shing hereto- 
fore offered for beauty, strength, and lightness. 
Needs only to be seen to be appreciated. Made in 
one day, and only $15 to $20 per set. Call and exam- 
ine. Also best Rubber Sets from $10 to $15. Gold. 

and Figtas, $35 to $45. Extracting under gas. Dr. 
T.¢ AIT, 45 East 7 St., near Madison Ave. 

fA adm :—Rev. Dr. Or rosby, Chancellor N. Y. 
bie a ay E Drs. Ranney, C. A. Budd, J. W. Howe, 
and J. G. Baldwin. 








SBESTOS ROOFING, ROOF COATING, ROOF 
PAINT: CEMENT for repairing nee. PAINTS all 
colors, BOLLER and 8 M-PIPE COVERINGS, 

AM PACKING. FIKE-PROOF COATING for 
woodwork, etc. Sheathing and Lining Felts, etc. 

ady for useand easily applied. 

Send for Pamphlets, Price Lists, Terms to Dealers,ete, 


H. W. JOHNS, 87 Maiden Lane, N. Y, 
WESTERN ROBE AGENCY. 


Choice and Finely Painted Buffalo 
Robes sent to all parts of the Union 
0. D. Illustrated circular and price-list free. 
y A 8 9 8. FLORY, Gen. Agent, Greeley, Col. 








THE BLAKE ORGANS. 





Beautiful in design; Pure, Sweet, and Powerful 
in Tone ; thorough in workmanship and of the best 
materials. Every instrument is guaranteed to give 
satisfaction. 


UNEQUALED 


in varied and beautiful musical effects, response to 
the touch, capacity for rapid and effective execu- 
tion, and ease and elasticity of action. They chal- 
lenge comparison with all other organs. 


We are prepared to make most liberal arrangements 
with dealers in musical instruments or with those 
who intend to make the sale of organs their busi- 
ness. We will give town or county rights and make 
rates so favorable as to command the market. Send 
for circulars and terms to 


THE BLAKE ORGAN 60, 


4] University Place, New York. 





WINCHESTER REPEATING RIFLE, MODEL — 


>: PRICES REDUCED 
May 10th, 1876. 
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THE BEST RIFLE MADE. 


For the HUNTER [NDISPENSABLE. For the SETTLER on the Indian FRONTIER a NECESSITY 
The SHORT and MID-RANGE MARKSMAN can find nothing better. It is SIMPLE, STRONG, LIGHT 
HANDY, ACCURATE, and unequaled for RAPIDITY OF FIRE. For Ilustrated Price-list and Pamphlet 0 
RIFLES, METALLIC AMMUNITION of all kinds, RELOADING IMPLEMENTS, etc., address 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO., 


For Sale by all Dealers. 


NEW HAVEN CONN. 





DECGRAAF & TAYLOR, 


87 and 89 Bowery, 65 Chrystie, and 130 and 182 Hester Street, New York,” 
STILL CONTINUE TO KEEP THE LARGEST STOUK OF 





PARLOR, DINING, AND BEDROOM 


FURNITURE, 
Mattresses, Spring-Beds, etc., 


of any House in the United States, which they offer 


to Retail at Wholesale Prices. 
Please state where you saw this. 


=: 





INDEPENDENT 


Yonr houses with the 


GLOBE 


White Lead and Mixed Paint Go’s 
PAINTS. 


They are mixed ready for use any shade or color, 
os —~ in any quantities from one quart to a 
arrel, 
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DO YOUR OWN PAINTING. 


hese Pain's are made of pure While Lead, Zinc 
and Linseed Oil, held ia solution and ready for use; 
are one-third cheaper and will last three times as 
long as Paints mixed in the ordinary way. Twenty 
five dollars reward will be paid for every ounce of 
adulteration found in them. Thousands of houses 
and some of the finest villas in America are painted 
with these Paints. Send for testimonials of same. 
Also for Sample Colors and Price Lists. 

GLOBE MIXED PAINT CO 
ffice, 76 Cortlandt Street, N.Y. 
Works, cor. Morgan and Washington Streets, 
Jersey City. 


SAM’L A. BUSICK, JOHN H. BULGER, 
President. Secretary 








and STEREOPTICONS of ull sizes and prices. PICTURES 
illustrating every subject for PARLOR ENTERTAIN- 
MENT, SUNDA Y-SCHOOLS, and PUBLIC EXHIBITIONS. 
G2" Pays well on small capital. 74-page illustrated 
catalogue free. CENTENNIAL MED. and DIPLOMA 
awarded to McALLISTER, AMT oO Optician, 


49 Nassau St., New York. 
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Sent by mail. Single pairs, 25c. All 
DOV B MANUEAC TURING. "CO. 


ooster St., New York. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS. 
1876. 


Persons desiring to order other period- 
icals will find it to their advantage to send 
their subscriptions through this office. 
Any of the following publications will be 
supplied, in connection with THe INDEPEND- 
ENT, on receipt of the sum named 7m ad- 
attion to the regular rates given for THE 
INDEPENDENT 

These periodicals will be sent from the 
offices of the respective publishers, without 
premiums, postage paid. 








Agriculturist.....................81 30 $1 50 
Appleton’s Journal (Monthly)... 270 300 
Atlantic Monthly. ............... 3 60 4 00 
Demorest’s Magazine............ 2 60 3 00 
Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Weekly 3 60 40 
Godey’s Lady’s Book (with chromo 

“The Mother’s Joy”)........270 300 
Harper’s Magazine...........-.+. 3 60 40 
Harper’s Weekly ......00. 2.0065 360 «04 0€ 
Harper’s PN i cceadetensescatads 3 60 400 
Home Journal.......ssccsseeeess 260 306 
Ladies’ Floral Cabinet (with stee: 

engraving ‘The Rustic 

Weaker hivvcccic ccd 13 
Ladies’ Journal .....ccccccceccce 3 60 4 00 
Lippincott’s Magazine........... 3 60 4 00 
Littell’s Living Age........see... 7 50 8 00 
National Sunday-school Teacher. 1 00 156 
Popular Science Monthly......... 4 60 5 06 
St. Nicholas Magazine...........275 300 
Scribner’s Monthbly..... ......... 360 400 
Sunday Magazine...............230 2% 
THE GOlASV.. cccccsccese cccceces SOO.” 2@ 
The Nation (new subs.)..........475 520 
The Nursery, (new subs.)........135 16 
The Illustrated Christian Weekly.. 225 250 
Presbyterian Quarterly (new subs.) 3 10 38 60 
international Review (new subs.). 450 5 00 
Turf, Field, and Farm...:........450 500 
Forest and Stream, ..........00005 450 500 
Eclectic Magazine...........+008. 450 500 
Waverley Magazine..............450 500 
N. Y. Sem!-Weekly rost.......... 360 3800 


ta POSTMASTERS and others desir. 
ing to act as agents can receive further 
information oy applying to us. 
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PREMIUMS. 


WE still offer any one of the following pre- 
miums, all postage paid, to subscribers who 








send $3 for 1 year’s subscription in advance— 
viz.: 


“Gospel Hymns and Sacred Songs,” 

“Lincoln and His Cabinet; or, First 
Reading of the Emancipation Proc- 
lamation,” 

‘* Authors of the United States,” 

“ Charles Sumner,” engraving, 

“Grant and Wilson,” 

“Edwin M. Stanton,” 

Carpenter's Book, of “President Lin- 
coln at the White House,” 

and the 
‘*Providence” Wringer—as follows: 


We have a contract with the manufacturers 
of the “‘ Providence’’ Wringer, by which we 
offer their very best ‘‘ Cog-Wheel Machine’’ 
(cash price $8.00) to any person who will send 
us the names of three NEW subscribers, with 
the money, $3.00 each ($9.00 in all), in 
advance ; or who will renew their own sub- 
scriptions for three years in advance and pay 
us $9.00. The ‘‘ Wringer’”’ will be delivered 
at our office or sent by express, as may be di- 
rected. 


Special Notice.—Subscribers for Tue In- 
DEPENDENT are particularly requested not to 
pay money to persons representing themselves 
as agents until they receive the Premium and 
our regular Form of Certificate, bearing the 
fac-simile signature of the Publisher, guaran- 
teeing the sending of the paper. 

" Address 


“THE INDEPENDENT,” 


P.-O0. Box 2787 New York City 
WESTERN OFFICE, 159 Dearborn St., Chicago 


WILLIAM L. HEATON, Manager. 


The Judependent. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Remittances must be made in_Money Orders. Bank 
bey or >. if _ When neither of these 
money in a Botores Letter 








on sys 
In 0) oo losses by mail, and au Post- 
Sr are aeee & register letters whenever re- 
ues! 
$ Numbers, = “advance (postage free)....... 33.00. 
“ “ “ 1:0: 
« after 3 mos., - 3.50. 
2 “ after 6 mos., ~ 4.60. 
Short cphoertntiowe =e — per week. 
PAPE are until an explicit orderis 


APERS ar 
received by the ‘Publisher for their by ante ny 
- payment of all arrearages is made as re- 
ut 
b> No Lt entered on ‘the subscription books withous 


RECEIPT of the paper isa sufficient recei 
THE pe r pt 


mail. 
woes SAMPSON LOW & CO.. No. 188 Fleet stree 
are our ents in teasen to receive Feat urea, 


and advertisements. 
THE INDEPENDENT, 


Address 
P.O. Box 2787. . New York City. 


NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 


L—Anv person who takes 8 pa (he py frum the 
ffice—whether directed name or arother’s 
or hee ape — — subscribed or not—is responsible 


not 
3. The — have decided that refusing to take 
newspapers and periodicals from tbe post-office, or 
removing and leaving them uncalled for, is prima 
facie evidence of intentional fraud. 


RATES OF ADVERTISING. 


PER AGATE LINS, EACH INSERTION, 
owls lines to the inch, 200 J, I, c* 
pememmepenne ~4 oo Business Ni 


PS geeay Steen 
ret ti = Binet | 


Fs “ (twelve “ 
ILLUSTRATED 


‘ T5e, 
times (one month): Peepers 
three We. 
35c. 
80c. 





‘ (twelve “ ‘-- gesces necopncsedaaae 
8 


Norrons Pwo DoLraesPER AGATELIVE 
Egiieioos Nowices. ++. FIPTY CENTS A LINE, 
nation trecatcentine ne 

Payments for advertising must be madein advance 
Address all letters to 

THE INDEPENDENT, 

P. O. Box 2787, New York City. 
WESTERN OFFICE: 159 Dearborn 8t., Chieago, Il 
WILLIAM L HEATON Manager. 
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THE INDEPENDENT 


[November 2, 1876. 














——— — ite 
ness men that the country cannot wisely | It is not necessary that we should point °y a) ‘g i yj g 
trust Tilden and the “‘solid South.” And | out the special significance of the signa- ee a 
° this is among the causes that will defeat | tnres to this appeal to the people. They UNITED STATES LIFE. NSURANCE CO., 
both. 261, 262, 263 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


DRESS GOODS, 


French and English Manufacture. 


THIS SEASON'S NOVELTIES 


A LARGE ASSORTMENT NOW OPEN, 


Arnold, Constable & Co,, 


Broadway, corner {9th Street. 
WHITE, COLORED, AND FANCY 


FLANNELS, 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


EMBROIDERED FLANNELS for LADIES’ 
INFANTS’ SKIRTS. 
CRIB AND BED BLANKETS, 
ALL SIZES, QUALITIES, AND MAKEs, 
AT VERY LOW PRICES 


Marseilles Quilts, 
Arctic and Eider Down Quilts, 
Comfortables, etc., etc. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE & C0. 


BROADWAY, Corner (9th Street. 


SUIT DEPARTMENT. 
Arnold, Constable & Co. 


have now on Exhibition a choice selection of 
NEW AND STYLISH PARIS-MADE 
WEDDING AND RECEPTION DRESSES, 
PROMENADE AND CARRIAGE SUITS, 
DOLMANS and CLOAKS, for OPERA and THEATER 
USE. 
JLARS AND SACQUES, 
and STREET WRAPS, CLOAKS, etc. 
COSTUMES, 
ina variety of NEW and CHOICE MATERIALS, of 
their OWN POPULAR MANUFACTURE. 


BROADWAY, COR. (9th STREET. 


GENUINE FURS 


Arnold, Constable & Co, 


are now offering a splendid stock of 
RUSSIAN SABLE, 
MUDSON BAY SABLE TIP, 
MINK, CHINCHILLA, 
SILVER OTTER, and SEAL SETS. 
SEAL SACQUES and DOLMANS, 
FRENCH SEAL HATS, 
FEATHER MUFFs, 
FUR-LINED 
SICILLIEN, SILK, DAMASSE, and MATELASSE 
CIRCULARS, SACQUES, DOLMANS and WRAPS. 
FUR, CARRIAGE, and SLEIGH ROBES, 
FUR FOOT-WARMERS, 
FEATHER and FUR TRIMMINGS, etc., ete. 


Broadway, Corner (9th Street. 


Financial, 


MR. WILLIAM E. DODGE. 


tumor has repeatedly declared that Mr. 
William E. Dodge, the senior member of 
the firm of Phelps, Dodge & Co., of this city, 
had decided to vote for Tilden. Though 
we have never exchanged a word with him 
on the subject, we did not believe in the 
truth of the rumor. We have always re- 
garded the course of the Government with 
that firm as unjust, and are of the same 
opinion still; yet we have believed that 
Mr. Dodge is a gentleman of too much 
sense to make this an occasion for changing 
his politics or ignoring his own life-long an- 
tecedents. Whatever may have been his 
inner thoughts, of which we have no knowl- 
edge, he has come to the conclusion, which 
thousands and tens of thousands of busi- 
ness men have reached, that the safe thing 
todo is to vote for Hayes and Wheeler. 
The last two or three weeks have created 
an impression among capitalists and busi- 





AND 


FUR-LINED CIRCI 
CARRIAGE 














MONEY MARKET. 


THE approach of election has begun to 
tell upon Wall Street, and the business of 
the next five or six days will be light and 
prices may be expected to fall off, as has 
been the case during the past week. The 
great capitalists and bankers, the holders of 
Government bonds, and all the gold men, 
who have great interests at stake, are open- 
ing their eyes to the perils of the hour. 
These men appear to have been roused from 
their comfortable lethargy by Governor 
Tilden’s letter promising that he would veto 
any bills that a Democratic Congress might 
enact for the payment of ex-rebel claims, 


which would necessitate the issue 
of a vast increase of our. national 
bonds. The merchants and bankers, who 


usually stand aloof from political con- 
tests, now see that there is as great 
a danger looming before the country 
as there was when the ‘‘solid South ” made 
Buchanan President, and that war and 
debt would be sure to follow the triumph 
of the same party now. It must have been 
the consciousness of such a peril that in- 
duced Governor Tilden to publish his re- 
markable letter; but this letter, instead of 
allaying the fears of the mercantile com- 
munity, has had the opposite effect of awak- 
ening the public to the danger that threat- 
ensus. Mr. Tilden, if President, would 
be the tool and agent of his party, and not 
its master or leader. He has never stood 
in the relation of leader to his party, and he 
certainly could not now, at-his advanced 
age. Governor Hayes, the Republican candi 
date for the Presidency, has not felt himself 
called upon to promise that he would veto 
any bill for the payment of Southern 
claims, for the very good reason that he 
knows there could never be any occasion 
for his doing so while the Republican party 
remained in power. The letter of Governor 
Tilden is, in truth, a fearful indictment of 
his own friends, and that it is so regarded 
by New York merchants and capitalists is 
clearly shown. 


‘* To the People of the United States: 


“The undersigned merchants, bankers, 
and business men of New York respect- 
fully submit the following statements for 
the information of all parties interested 
therein: 

In i865, Aug. 3ist, the National Debt 
reached its maximum amount... ...,#2 
Reduced June 30th, 1876, to.............. 2 





A reduction during this period of elev- 
en years since tne war of.,,,,.... seeees $656,002,246 44 
The annual interest charge for the fis- 
cal year ending June 50th, 1866, was,,. 
For the past year, ending June wth, 


133,067,741 69 


eR scses onsegeneteseset sens eet eeesesceeee 100,245,271 23 
A reduction in the annual inte rest 

charge since 1966 Of ............0.05+ see 52,824,470 46 
The annual expenditures of the Gov- 

ernment in 1876, as compared with 

1866, show a reduction of,,,,........... 262,349,619 66 


And in Federal taxation more than.... 300,000,000 U0 


“Other great results of this financial 
policy have been that, despite an indebted- 
ness of more than two thousand millions 
and while diminishing taxation, the credit 
of the country has been raised tothe un- 
precedented point that its four-and-a-half- 
per-cent. bonds, issued in redemption of the 
six per cents., have been selling rapidly, at 
home and abroad, above par in gold; and 
the Government has been enabled every 
year since 1866 not only to keep within its 
income, but to apply an average annual 
sum of $56,742,284.20 toward the payment 
of its indebtedness, 

“A careful consideration of these results 
of judicious management of the National 
Treasury during Republican administra- 
tion of the Government induces the under- 
signed to express their confident belief that 
a continuation of thesame general policy 
which has so well sustained our commercial 
honor and aided so powerfully in the pres- 
ervation of the Union itself would be best 
promoted bY the election of Gen. Rurner- 
ForD B. Hayes and WILLIAM A. WHEELER 
to the offices of President and Vice-Presi- 
dent of the United States. 


JAMES LENOX, E. D. MorGan & Co., 
JOHN JACOB ASTOR, J. & W. SELIGMAN & 
Moses TAYLOR, 


Co., 
WiuiaM E. DopgeE, Mansa’ LLO. ROBERTS, 


J. D. VERMILYE, L. TIrFANY, 
R. Lenox KENNEDY, GEORGE 8. Cor, 
Morton, Buiss & Co., A. A. Low 


DREXEL, MorGan & GEO. CaBor Warp, 
WiiuaM H, Macy, 
WILLiaM A. Boosn, 
Cyrus W. FIELD, 

B. G. ARNOLD & Co. by 


JouN A. STEWART, 

CHARLES H. RUSSELL, 

BenJ. B. SHERMAN, 

James BRowNn, Joun W. ELLis, 

JOEN E, WILLEMS, C. E. DeTMoLp 
JOHN C, HAMILTON,’ 





are too well known to require any intro- 
duction; but we find among them some 
names that we do not remember having 
ever before seen signed to a political paper; 
notably those of the venerable James 
Lenox, the munificent founder of the Lenox 
Library; of James Brown, the head of the 
firm of Brown Brothers; and of William 
H. Macy, the president of the Seamen’s 
Bank for Savings. When such citizens as 
these feel themselves impelled to address 
the people on their political duties every 
one capable of a sober thought must be im- 
pressed with the sense of a responsibility 
which a patriotic citizen cannot disregard. 

The course of the markets, with the ex- 
ception of the advance in Western Union 
Telegraph, has halted and exhibited symp- 
toms of weakness. The reports of various 
kinds in relation to the trunk lines of rail- 
roads of higher rates of transportation 
being agreed to have ceased to have any 
further influence. 

As to the Western Union Telegraph, the 
increase in its business might justify the 
market value of the stock; but this increase 
can hardly be maintained after the middle 
of November and there are well-grounded 
suspicions that the advance of prices was 
engineered for the purpose of creating a 
market to sell out upon. 

The advance for the week, comparing 
prices with those at the close of the 
previous week, was in Lake Shore of 
14,; Michigan Central, 24; Westera 
Union Telegraph, 13; Terre Haute, Pre- 
ferred, 1; Pittsburgh, +; Harlem, 2; Han 
nibal and St. Joseph, 1; H. and St. Joseph, 
Preferred, 3}; Pacific Mail, 4; Fort Wayne, 
1; Kansas City, Preferred, 4; Wabash, 1. 
New York City was unchanged at 104}. 
The decline was in Northwestern of 3%; 
Northwestern, Preferred, 34; St. Paul, 4}; 
St. Paul, Preferred, 5; Delaware, Lacka- 
wanna, and Western, 44; Delaware and 
I{udson, 3; New Jersey Central, 1}; Rock 
Island, }; C. C. C. and L, 1; American 
Express, 1; U. S. Express, 24; Erie, i; 
Illinois Central, 14; Morris and Essex, #; 
Ohios, 4; Panama, 2; Iron Mountain, }; 
and Union Pacific, 14 per cent. Gold fell 
off to 1093 at the close. 

The Bank Statement exhibited a loss in 
the surplus reserve of only $68,000. 

The rates of interest on call loans and 
discounts are without essential change. 
Two to three per cent. on miscellaneous 
securities has been the average rate during 
the week on call. 


QUOTATIONS OF THE CITY 
SATURDAY, 


BANK STOCKS FOR 
OCTOBER 25TH, 1876. 
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FISK & HATCH, 
BANKERS, 
No. 5 NASSAU St., NEW YORK. 


We give particular attention to DIRECT DEAL 
INGS IN GOVERNMENT BONDS AT CURRENT MAR 
KET RATES, and are prepared at all times to buy 
or sell in large or small amounts, to suit all 
classes of investors. Orders by mail or tele- 
graph will receive careful attention. 

We shall be pleased to furnish information in 
reference to all matters connected with invest- 
ments in Government Bonds. 

We also buy and sell GoLp and Gon Cov- 
PONS, COLLECT DIVIDENDs and Town, Counry, 
and STATE Coupons, etc,, and buy and sell on 
CoMMISSION all MARKETABLE STOCKS and 
Bonps. 

In our BANKING DEPARTMENT We receive de 
posits and remittances, subject to draft, and 
allow interest, to be credited monthly, on bal- 
ances averaging for the month from $1,000 to 
$5,000 at the rate of three per cent. per annum, 
and on balances averaging over $5,000, at the 


rate of four per cent. 
FISK & HATCH. 


INDIANAPOLIS. 
D. E. SNYDER & CO., 


BANKERS AND INVESTING AGENTS. 

Particular attention given to Coupon Real Estate 
Mor es, without cost to the lender. 

References: Any of the Banks or Bankers of In- 
dianapolis. 

Frye Betonel Bak. oe inepactont ane Sven 

ew Yor rresponden porters an ere 

National Bank. 








IN answer to all attempts to blackmail 
this company, we refer to the figures of the 
last sworn statement of this company to 
the State Insurance Department, as pub- 
lished in the Official State Reports. 

We are sound and healthy to the core, 
with a large surplus. 

We challenge all to show any company 
whose investments of its funds are better or 
safer. 

All charges whatever, by any one, will 
be met and fully answered and defended 
in due course. 

There is not the slightest occasion for 
alarm or uneasiness on the part of our 
policyholders. JAMES BUELL, 

President U. 8. Life Ins. Co. 


JO PER CENT. NET, 


Kansas, Missouri, and Iowa Improved Farm First 
Mortgage Coupon Bonds Guaranteed. We guarantee 
as an assurance that we loan not to exceed one-third 
of the actual value. In many years’ business have 
never lost a dollar. No customer ever had an acre of 
land fall upon his hands. No customer of ours ever 
waited a day for interest or principal when due. 
Send for particulars. References in every state in 
the Union, who will confirm the above facts. 

J. B. WATKINS & CO., LAWRENCE, KAN 
or 72 Cedar Street, jr York. 


SILVERWARE, BONDS, JEWELRY, ete. 
RECEIVED FOR SAFE KEEPING BY 

THE SAFE DEPOSIT CO. OF NEW YORK 

at $1a year for £1,000 of Bonds, and SAFES RENT- 


ED at from $15 to $200 a year in its Fire and Burglar- 
proof Vaults, 


Nos. 140, 142, and 146 Broadway. 
FRANCIS H. JENKS, President. 
The first established in the world. 











$5,000 REWARD. 


The National Park Bank Robbed by 
its Paying Teller of $36,000. 


THOMAS ELLIS, PAYING TELLER OF THIS 
BANK, WAS DISCOVERED YESTERDAY MORN- 
ING 'TO HAVE DISAPPEARED WITH $36,000 OF 
THLE BANK’S FUNDS, LN $1,000 AND $500 LEGAL- 
TENDER NOTES. 

$5,000 REWARD WILL BE PAID FOR THE RE- 
COVERY OF THE MONEY AND THE DETEN- 
TION OF THE THIEF. DESCRIPTION: AGE 
ABOUT 3, EXACT HEIGHT 5 FEET 6 INCHEs, 
BLUE EYES, SALLOW COMPLEXION, DARK 
BROWN HAIR AND MOUSTACHE, WEIGHT 
ABOUT 175 POUNDS. WALKS WITH A SWAG- 
GER. SWINGING HIS ARMS, AND CONFIDENT 
TALKER. HAD ON WHEN LAST SEEN BLACK 
OVERCOAT AND BLACK SOFT HAT. 


. Vhe on you we ant to buy or se a 
H. oO. ST ONE, | 


REAL ESTATE 


aa loans made, or rents col- - 
DEALER. 











lected, write to H. O. STONE, 
146 E. Madison Street, Chicago. 
Refer by permission to 
GEO. M. PULLMAN, Esq., 
Chicago. 
ae EL HAWK, Exq., N. 
| 4 .M. KIDDER & CO., 3 ¥. 


10 PE OTR CENT. NET 








for the money-lender. In- 

terest paid semi-annually in 

Exchange. Security to 6 times 

a joan in land alone, exclusive of the 

buildings. No investment safer. No 

payments | more promptly met. Best of references 

given. end stamp for particulars. D. Ss. B. 

JOHNSTON. Negotiator of Mortgage Lorn. 
St. Paul, Minnesota, 


$10, $25, $50, $100, $200. 


LEX ANDER FROTHINGHAM & CO., 
12 Wall Street, New York, Bankers and Brokers, 
invest in Stocks of a legitimate character. The firm 
numbers among its patrons many who have become 
rich through Frothingham & Co.’s fortunate invest- 
ments. Stocks purchased and carried long as desired 
on er from three to tive per cent. 

_t2* Send for Circular. 


GEO. P. BISSELL & 60, 


BANKERS, HARTFORD, CONN. 


NINE PER CENT, BONDS, 


Ww have a corps of old, experienced meee in 
Indianapolis, Evansville, Grand Rapids, an 
other cities, who are always su applied with ample 
funds to take their pick of the BEST LO 8 OF- 
FERING and pay cash down for them, We Se thus 
able to give our customers the first selection of the 


CHOICEST WESTERN LOANS. 


Agents in naw YORK: W.D. & T. J. BARBOUR, 
52 Wall Stree 

For our eee we refer to BANK OF 
YORK and VERMILYE & CO. 


The Bridge that has Carried you Safely Over 
A SOLID TEN PER CENT. 
The old-established CENTRAL ILLINOIS LOAN AGEN- 
cy, known all over New Engiand and the Middie 
States as the Agency whose Interest Coupons are 
paid as CERTAINLY AND AS PROMPTLY as the Cou- 
ponsaf Government Bonds, has enlarged its fleld and 
changed its name to ‘* THE KANSAS, MISSOURI, AND 
CENTRAL ILLINOIS LOAN AGENCY.’ There is no 
change in its character or management. If a certain 
Ten per Cent. will TUARY, address for Circular 
and References ACTU Kansas, Missouri, ant 

Central lidnois Loan Agency,”’ Jacksonville, Lilindis, 


HANOVER 


Fire Insurance Co., 


120 Broadway, corner Cedar Street 


Sash Safpias -"-"- % 882:998 88 


Cross f* ae - 1,592 775 09 


Jan. | 

B. 8. WALCOTT, President, 
I. REMSEN LANE, Secretary. 
CHARLES L. ROK Assist= t Secretary 
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Financial, 


THE VIEWS OF BUSINESS MEN. 





One of the hopeful signs as to the result 
of the election next week we have in the 
general sense of insecurity, uncertainty, 
and even alarm prevailing among business 
men and capitalists, in the event that the 
administration of the Government should 
be transferred to the Democratic party, con- 
trolled, as it largely would be, by the “‘solid 
South.” Business, after a long and perfect- 
ly natural depression, is beginning to re- 
cuperate. If the Republican party remains 
in power, its policy in respect to the public 
credit and in respect to the currency ques- 
tion will hasten the process; and before 
the lapse of another four years the country, 
having touched bottom and achieved specie 
payment, will be in a fair tide of business 
prosperity. Every one who understands 
the simplest lessons of political economy 
knows that there can be no -solid and reli- 
able prosperity until the paper currency of 
the country shall be made commercially 
equivalent to gold. This doctrine, sustained 
by the experience of ages, is the central 
proposition of the Republican party on the 
subject of finance. The party is now 
thorougaly committed to its application; 
and, if retained in power, it will secure the 
application at an early period. Men of 
business intelligence and men of capital see 
this fact and feel its force. 

The Democratic party, on the other hand, 
is entirely at sea on this subject. Nearly 
all the paper inflationists of the country are 
Democrats. Southern Democrats are in- 
flationists almost to a man. They would 
much sooner increase than decrease the 
public debt. The larger the amount of 
paper money issued the greater the oppor- 
tunity for Southern jobs and grabs; and 
history proves that the Southern conscience 
is not particularly ‘sensitive on the subject 
of repudiation. Nor has it any special zeal 
as to the sacredness of a debt contracted to 
conquer a Southern Democratic rebellion. 
Nine-tenths of the inflationists in the 
Western States are Democratis. This 
element in the Democratic party is so large 
and powerful, and withal so clamorous and 
persistent, that the leaders have found it 
necessary to accommodate their political 
policy to its demands. This explains the 
otherwise insolvable mystery of Tilden and 
Hendricks on the same ticket. It explains 
the St. Louis platform, and fully explains 
the double game which Mr. Tilden attempt- 
ed to play in his letter of acceptance, piling 
up a mountain of words and using ambigu- 
ous phrases in order to avoid a definite 
commitment toanything. Professor Lieber 
in his ‘‘ Legal and Political Hermeneutics” 
says that ‘‘if a man use words in such a 
way that they may signify one or the other 
thing,’according to the view of him to whom 
they are addressed, his meaning is simply 
not to express his opinion.” This is precise- 
ly what the ‘‘ reform” candidate did in his 
letter of acceptance. He wrote a long 
letter to suit two classes of opposing opin- 
jons and not express his own. 

It is not at all surprising that those who 
have business interests to be affected by 
the policy of the Government and who 
make a comparison between the two politi- 
cal parties should feel an intense concern 
about the election of next week. The dif- 
ference between the parties is practically a 
very material question. Democracy is an 
inflation party, and, if it should succeed, 
specie payment will be indefinitely post- 
poned. The cry of more greenbacks will 
prevail. This is the watchword at the 
South, and it is the Democratic watchword 
in Ohio and Indiana. Mr. Tilden, what- 
ever may be his own convictions, will go 
with his party. He is a purely party man 
and never was anything else. Heis one of 
those politicians who has principles to sell. 
Votes will buy him atanytime. With such 
a party in power and such a President as 
Samuel J. Tilden, and with the ‘solid 
South” to take the command of both, no 
one could expect a financial policy founded 
in wisdom and conservative in its character. 
A party that endorsed the greenback swin- 
dle in 1868 and that in 1876 demands the 
epeal of the Resumption Act of Congress 
has neither the sense nor the integrity req- 
uisite to a wise and safe management of 





The possibility that Democracy may 
succeed has brought the funding scheme to 
a pause. Foreign investors want to know 
who are to manage the Government before 
they agree to take any more of its four-and- 
a-half-per-cent. bonds. They judge wisely 
and prudently. They have already been 
terribly swindled by the financiering of the 
Southern States; and, if the same system is 
to be carried into the operations of the 
General Government, through the dominant 
control of the ‘‘solid South,” not another 
dollar will be subscribed to the four-and-a- 
half-per-cent. loan. Men in this country 
and in Europe are waiting with anxiety to 
see which party is the one that will take 
charge of the Government for the next four 
years. The fact suggests to every sensible 
man in the Northern States a strong reason 
why he should vote against Tilden and 
Hendricks and the “ solid South.” The in- 
flation theory of Democracy is either a 
“‘conscious knavery” or an “‘ unconscious 
delusion”; and on either supposition it will 
not be safe to trust it. Even Mr. Belmont 
repudiates Democracy when he acts as a 
banker, and not as a politician. The sense 
of the banker is much better than that of 
the politician. 


® 





THE DEMOCRATIC CLAIM AGENCY. 


THERE is no doubt that the “ solid 
South” has and has had its eye upon the suc- 
cess of the Democratic party as furnish- 
ing an indispensable condition of the. 
payment of Southern warclaims. It would 
itself be the larger part of the party, and 
would, of course, rule it, as it did before 
the war. The party under its control 
would become practically a claim agency, 
and Governor Tilden, if elected, would, 
notwithstanding his disclaimer, be com- 
pelled to be the head of the firm. The way 
to close up this concern, and relieve the 
‘‘reform” candidate from any temptations 
to do wrong, is to elect Hayes and Wheeler 
and a Republican House of Representatives. 
That will set to rest the question about 
Southern war claims. The people cannot 
safely trust this question in Democratic 
hands. Governor Tilden virtuaiiy indicts 
his own party in declaring that, if elected, 
he would veto all bills for the payment of 
such claims. Nothing but a political ne- 
cessity led him to speak at all, and the 
grounds of this necessity disclose the dan- 
ger of trusting either him or the Democratic 
party with the question. 


a rarer macnn 


WILSON & GREIG, 


771 BROADWAY, CORNER OF 9ru ST. 


CLOAKS AND seston, 


DIES’ AND CHILDREN’S FURNISHING 
GOODS. INFANTS’ WARDROBES, CHILDREN’S 
CLOAKS AND DRESSES. 


NOVELTIES IN MATERIALS FOR 
COSTUMES. 
ALSO BRAIDS, FRINGES, BUTTONS, ETC. 


CLOTHS AND CLOAKINGS. 


FURS OF ALL KINDS, ELEGANT SEAL-SKIN 

e535 paras AND Ft UR-LINED CLOAKS, AT VERY 
MO TRNING GOODS OF ALL KIN 

LADIBS IN QUEST OF NOVieTIRS WILL 
PLEASE EXAMINE OUR STOCK. ALW 
SOMETHING NEW AND NOT TO BE FOUND 
ELSEWHERE. DRESSMAKING. LATH#ST FASH- 
IONS RECEIVED. 


WILSON & CREIC, 


771 BROADWAY, COR. 9th ST. 




















the affairs of this Government. 





SOFT, ELASTIC KID, PERFECT SHAPE, 
ELEGANT FALL SHADES, 
SEWED LOCK-STITCH, 
DURABLE IN WEAR. 
Every glove is warranted—that is,if it rips or 
tears when first tried onthe hand, we send you an- 
other pair. 


Sent, postpaid, on receipt of price. 
2-BUTTON, $1.25; 
3-BUTTON, $1.40. 


EHRICH & CO., 
287 and 289 8th Avenue, N. Y., 
Publishers of EHRICHS’ FASHION QUARTERLY. 
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Some rascal, representing himself as connected with 
our firm, is collecting subscriptions for our FASHION 
QUARTERLY. We believe he is at present in Ohio. 
Beware!! We never send out an agent. We offer #50 
(fifty dollars) reward for information which will lead 
to his arrest. 


EHRICH & C0., 


287 and 289 Eighth Avenue, 
New York City. 


KE. Ridley & Sons, 


Grand and Allen Streets, W. Y. 


Black & Colored Velvets, 


PURCHASED BEFORE THE ADVANCE IN SILK 
GOODS. 





PRICES MUCH BELOW ANY THESE TEN YEARS. 


EXAMINE PRICES. 


BLACK SILK ,aLve gi. * $1.50, $1.75, $2, $2.25. 
ANOTHER LINE at $2 5, $3, a 


nd 
COLORED SILK VELVETS( wall shades), ‘@. 25, $1.50, 
$1.75, $2 up. 


a AND COLORED VELVETEENS, 45c., 55c., 


SILKS. 


COLORED FAILLES 1,20 r yard. 
FULL LINK COLORED TWit ‘TS. We 

BLACK AND COLORED MIGNONS, ‘Tde., $1, $1.25. 
’ TURQUOISES | (black and colored), 45c., *50c., and 


BLACK DRESS SILKS at $1.25, $1.50, $1.75, $2 up, 
the yard. 


SASH RIBBONS. 


PLAIN a FANCY gAsum, 6 and 7 inches 
wide, at 8c., , lic., 20c., d 35¢, the yard. 
1-INCH SASH RIBBONS 3 tall’ silk), >" See, er yard. 
TRIMMING RIBBONS at 5Sc., * Bee. 
every color. 





> 
——— 


OSTRICH TIPS AND PLUMES, 
BRAIDED BANDEAUX AND CROWN 
PIECES, WINGS, FANCY FEATHERS, etc. 


LACE COODsS. 


Real Guipure Laces, Yak Laces, French Laces, 
Thread Laces, Apoli e .y enclosnes Laces, ete. 

Lace Rufflings, Pu 

SPECIAL ATT ENTION. GIVEN 'TO 


READY-MADE LACE GOODS. 


FRINCES. 


Worsted Ball Fringes in all shades (very desira- 
ble). Complete stock Silk, Chenille, Silk and Che- 
nie: on Tape and Silk, Bead and Silk, and Silk 


Moss ) Trimdsings, Gimps, Galloons, Buttons, ete. 


LADIES’ AND MISSES’ SUITS. 


ALPACA SUITS, BASQUE AND OVERSKIRT, $5, 


CAMEL’S gd oe OVERSKIRT AND 
BASQUE. $7. $8, $9 
Rs os SHMERE SUITS COMPLETE, $13, $15, $16.50, 


i ADIES’ BROCADED SUITS (all colors), FULLY 
TRIMME 


#9 

TYCOON WRAPPERS $2.75, $3.50, $4, 1 

BASQUE, OVERSKIRTS AND BASQUE, in all 
materials. 


INFANTS’ OUTFITS, 


ready-made in large variety and made to order. 


UNDERWEAR. 


LADIES’ MERINO VESTS. 35c 75c., up. 
MISSES’ AND CHILDREN’S “Wore: 25e., 35¢., 


MEN'S SHIRTS AND DRAWERS, 38c.. 5°c., 
site a.) — a SHIRTS AND DRAWERS, $1, 


LADIES" FRENCH WOOL HOSE, 50c. and 60c. 
FULL _— COLOLED ZEPHYR WORSTEDS, 
RNS, SHETLAND WOOL, LINEN 


Ss, 
2,000 POUNDS 8-FOLD WORSTED. 
COLORS, 5c. the ounce. 
SHADED, 8¢. se cance. 
CLOUDED. 10c. the oun 
a PATTERNS, SOFA CUSHIONS, MOT- 


ES 
FANCY oTEee AND euant ORNAMENTS. 


SOAPS, UMERY, TOILET ARTICLES, 
HAIR and CLOTH-BRUSH ES. 


CORSETS---BU STLES. 


2.010 DOZEN CORSETS, 25c. and 3: 
EMBROIDERED at = and 45c. ; "S bones, 65c. ; 50 
boner 75c.; 100 bones, % 
ERY FINE CORSETS, $1. S, $1.20, $1.33, $1.60, $1.75, up. 


ALBUMS, CIGAR-~ CASES, OPERA. GLASSES, 
POCKETBOOKS, SPECIE-PURSES, WAI /LETS, 
SATCHELS, SCHOOL-BAGS, SHAWL-STRAPS, etc. 


KID GLOVES. 


500 Dozen 2-BUTTON GLOVES, Blacks and Colors 
(New Shades), 50 cents pair. 

1,250 Dozen “* NILSSON Caan aa” GLOVES, 
Whites. Operas, and Colors, 65e. and 


OUR NEW ALBERT GLOVE. 


Warranted in pa way. New pairs given for any 
that rip in trying o 
2-BUTTONS, S5e. In all the New Autumn and 
Winter Shades—Blues, Bottle Greens, Plums, Browns, 
etc. Alsoa full line 3-button at 8c. 
3,500 Doz. of our ‘* Monogram ”’ Gloves. 
§ Acknowledged to be the best) $1 

BOTT iGlove int Uae country for the price. 5 3+- 
Kid Gecnt tlets, Castor Cloves. 
7. Sheepskin Gauntlets 

s, Ladies’, al Misses’  Dog-Skins, Otter Tops, 

ma . -%, $1. B aeed iP, 
TED ‘Doz. Men’s Kids at $1, $1.25, up. 


Orders by mail promptly attended to. 


CATALOGUE AND PRICE-LIST SENT BY 
MAIL ON APPLICATION. 


EDW.RIDLEY & SONS, 











ASWINDLER! BEWARE! |E, RIDLEY & SONS, 


Grand and Allen Sts., N. Y. 


PELT HATS, 


FELT CROWNS AND OTTER _BRIMS, AND 
ERBAL oe Ee A ah m2 5 $1.50, $1.75, $2, and $2.25. 
. aN 1ATS,) 50c. Each. 


ERY O 
WE CALL ATTENTION TO FINER GOODS, 5c. 


de. 
VERY FINEST QUALITY FRENCH FELT 
Base one IAL MANUFACTURE), ALL SHAPES 


95 CENTS EACH. 


LOWEST PRICE, SOLD ANYWHERE, IS $1.09. 
VELVETEEN BRATS, 
ALL THE FASHIONABLE SHAPES, 56c., Tic., 88c. 
$1, hasg 25, $1.50. 


LK VELVET HAT 
$1.50. $1.75, Ye sue $2.50, eee 


[2"SPECIAL ATTENTION INVITED tothe new 
hat called the 


DERONDA, 


in silk velvet and velveteen; just introduced by us. 


REDUCED 


TRIMMED BONNETS. 


ALL THIS SEASON’S MANUFACTURE. THE 
LARGEST ST OCK EVER SHOWN BY US. 
TRIMMED AMERICAS roe t HATS (latest de- 
signs), 95c., $1.15, $1.25. $15 Se 
<a MMED ENGLISH FELT ATS (newest style), 
2h De 
“TRIMMED FRENCH FELT HATS, #4, $4.50, $5, 
a 5), a to $12 
MMED ‘VELVETEEN HATS , $1.50, $2, $2.50, $3, 
tRIMMED gr SILK VELVET HATS, $4, $4.50, $5, 
5, 
Special Sovehion in finer Hats and Bonnets, 
wpe da for CARRIAGE, DRESs, and EVENING 
WEAR, in SILK V ELVEN MOSS PLUSH, REAL 
or TER, FELT; FELT CROWNS, WITH 
OTTER BRI MS: $10. So $12, $13, to $35. 


MOURNING 
AND HALF-MOURNING 
rey AND Peet 


$2 50, $3, $3.50, $4, $4.50, $5, to $ 
PROMPT ATER NTION GIVEN To” OR DERS IN 
THIS DEPARTMENT. 


ORDER DEPARMENT, 


(fourth floor), 
accessible by elevator. 


HATS AND BONNETS 
trimmed in the latest styles at shortest notice. 


GENTS’ AND YOUTH’S HATS. 


GENTS’ = corns HATS, (latest styles), #3, 

3.50, $4, 35, an 

a ied Ste FELT DERBY, %c., $1.25, $1.50 
an 

GENTS’ SOFT HATS, 75c., $1, $1. 50. #2, up. 

YOUTH’S and BC Ys’ HATS, ive. , $1, up. 

PAL aap ed SFELT AND CLOTH HATS, 25¢c. 


$l.u 
FINE "ASSORTMENT INFANTS’ HATS, in Silk 
Velvet, Beaver, Felt, and Cloth, from $1 to $3. 


E. RIDLEY & SONS, 


NOS. 309, 311, 311% GRAND ST.; 
NOS. 56, 58, 60, 62, 64, 66, 68, AND 7 © 
ALLEN 8T. 


LeBOUTILLIER BROS. 
FRENCH 
UNDERGARMENTS, 


at Fifteen Per Cent. less than 
any House in this City. 


Our Entire Wholesale Stock now 
offered at Retail. 








WE INVITE AN EXAMINATION OF OUR 
STOCK, WHICH WILL BE FOUND TO BE 
THE LARGEST ASSORTMENT EVER OF. 
FERED ATRETAILAND AT PRICES LOW- 
ER THAN EVER. 


ELEGANT HAND-EMBROIDERED CHEMISES 
marked down to $1, $1.10, $1.25, $1.50, $1.75, $2, $2 25, 
$2.50. 

RICH HAND-EMBROIDERED NIGHT- 
DRESSES, $2, $2.25, $2.50, $2.75, $3, and 
upward. 

HAND-EMBROLDERED DRAWERS, $1 and up- 
ward. 

BEAUTIFUL HAND - EMBROIDERED 
TOILET SACQUES AT $1.10 and upward. 
FINE HAND-EMBROIDERED CORSET COVERS 
at $1 and upwara. 


WE WOULD CALL SPECIAL ATTEN- 
TION TO OUR BEAUTIFUL HAND-EM- 
BROIDERED CHEMISES, WITH SIXTY 
TUCKS, AT $1.50. 


LeBOUTILLIER BROS,, 








NOS. 309, 311, 311% GRAND ST.; 
56, 58, 60, 62, 64, 66, 68, AND 70 ALLENST. 





No. 48 EAST 14th STREET, W. Y. 
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Commercial, 


DRY GOODS. 


EvEerRYBopY has been prepared for a 
quiet time in general trade during the fort- 
night preceding the election, and, therefore, 
nobody has been disappointed at the dull- 
ness of the past week. There has been 
considerable activity in the auction-rooms; 
but the package transactions have been 
small and the jobbers have been compara- 
tively idle. But the causes of the general 
slackness are perfectly well understood 
and a lively movement is confidently looked 
for after the 7th of November, when the 
great question of who is to be the suc- 
cessor of President Grant will have been 
decided, and the Centennial Exhibition will 
be closed, and everything will settle down 
in the old tracks, to the comfort of every- 
body but Philadelphians and trading poli 
ticans. 

There is a complaint of a general lack of 
water throughout the mill districts in New 
England; but, as there is no lack of domes- 
tic goods in first hands, it does not have 
much effect upon the market. There will 
be water enough to keep all the wheels in 
motion before long. 

Cotton goods are without essential change 
and quotations for leading makes are nom- 
inally steady, though a fractional decline 
has taken place in print-cloths. 

The demand for the leading makes of 
brown sheetings and shirtings is not at all 
active; but the aggregate of sales is toa 
very respectable amount for the season. 

Bleached sheetings and shirtings are in 
small demand, the principal sales being of 
Jow medium and medium sheetings, with a 
moderate demand for fine shirtings. Prices 
are steady; but they can hardly be quoted 
“‘ firm.” 

Print-cloths have a tendency to lower 
prices, notwithstanding the complaints of 
a lack of water at some of the mills, 

Prints are beginning to accumulate in 
the hands of agents, and some of the lead- 
ing jobbers are resorting again to ‘‘ drives,” 
which inevitably affects prices. There is 
a moderate demand for favorite madder 
fancies; but the general market is dull, 
with symptoms of prices dropping down to 
the low points of last summer. It is 
probable, however, that the market for 
prints will have a brighter look a fortnight 
hence. It is understood that the method 
of selling prints without the ‘ protection” 
clause, which was attempted not long since, 
has failed to meet the approval of buyers, 
and that it has been discontinued in some 
instances. Robes and wide prints are in less 
demand than they have been. 

Ginghams are sluggish, except a few at- 
tractive styles of seal brown, navy blue, 
and cardinal reds, which are selling at 
steady prices to a fair extent. 

Cotton flannels continue in good demand 
for low and medium grades and there is 
no excess in first hands of the favorite 
makes, 

Colored cottons are quiet, as usual at 
this season; but there 1s a moderate demand 
for cheviots, denims, and cottonades. 

Corset jeans and satteens are in moder- 
ate demand; but the supply in first hands 
is not, by any means, large and prices are 
well maintained. 

Worsted dress goods are in fair demand 
for the standard makes; and, the supply in 
first hands being small, prices are un- 
changed. 

Fancy hosiery, of favorite makes, is in 
fair demand, and the sales of Cardigan 
jackets and knit woolens are reported as 
good for the season. Prices of shirts and 
drawers are irregular. 

There ha3 been very little activity shown 
in woolens, although the package sales are 
about as large as could be expected at this 
season. Most of the business done from 
first hands now, however, is on orders, as 
the buyers are busy elsewhere. 

Cloths are selling slowly, even of the 
most favorite makes; but there is a reason- 
ably active demand for overcoatings, at 
steady prices 

Fancy cassimeres are in irregular de- 
mand and agents complain of the slack- 
ness of trade, although they are expecting 
better times after the elections. 

Repellants are in more live request from 

rst hands, and liberal sales have been 





made of the favorite makes at steady prices. 
Worsted coatings seem to be in better 
demand than other descriptions of goods 
for men’s wear. 
Satinets are in moderate demand for the 
better qualities of plain mixtures, and Ken- 
tucky jeans are still in good request for the 


medium and higher qualities, though there 
is little demand for the lower qualities. 

Flannels and blankets are less active than 
they should be at this time of the year; but 
the weather has not yet been cold enough 
to give increased consumption for these 
goods. A cold snap would, doubtless, pro- 
duce a good many orders to make up 
assortments. Prices are unchanged. 

Foreign goods are only moderately active, 
but the importers are pressing their remains 
of invoices of seasonable fabrics in the 
auction-rooms. The chief sale of the week 
was that, on the 27th ult., of Messrs. Ben- 
kard & Hutton’s importations of Lupin’s 
cashmeres and merinos. There is a good 
demand for black silks, ei 
the recent advance in price; but colore 
and fancy silks are slow of sale. There is 
a fair demand for fine mohairs; but the 
lower styles of alpacas are very dull. 





LATEST DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS. 


IMPORTANT TO EVERY MERCHANT IN THE 
UNITED 8TATES, 


MONDAY EVENING, October 30, 1876. 



















PRINTS. 
Amoskese¢.. ° Manchester. 
Washington » 7 |Wamsuita.. 
Conestoga. . 7 er & 
Arnoid...... 
7|Hamilton.,..... be] 
RicDMONG,.....0006. woe 7 
fie 1% Glowsente RRS oof 
American . Th a 8 Mourning oo 0 
Danneils, 7 artel i 
Allens 7 |Oriental 7 
Mallory.. . 7 |Freeman 7 
AMET rcccce cocccces 0 © “MIDIGR .00..000 0: ccccee t 
GREP ANS, 
Lancaster. Bates..... - 9 
— : "3 tre 9 
Glasgow.... . 844|Southwark 3 
Belfast....... sss .se00. 9 |Namaske.,,,, scccsccccs ON 





BROWN SHERTINGS AND aaa a 

























Lawrence. XX.. Hd pepe. 20 
D... hh J 122K, 
“ Tiny. 4-4... ox * 10+4....25 
“ J....+04-4.... In! Newmarket, A.......... 7 
= Y. woe » 7% ~e Dos.cocgees 8 
- 8% 
£.) 
«. 6X 
6% 
% 
‘ as 
H . 14 
Agawam F..... ) 
BUArk, Ascooccseees 
“ B hy 
‘OM 
6 
8 re 
.8 ee 
Cabot, A. > 1x “f 4 
. 8% as 
7% 2 % 
Exeter, A 744 a 
8.. -. 6% 1 
Medford.... . 1% 
Augusta.... oe 1% 4 
w umenennbae vo OM \y 
Pittsfield, A...........+. 6 
Bedford, R.......... coer 5% % 
Pocasset, wean 44... 3 
P mI 84, ae 
epperell H........ ooce asnus, 
B. .ccccccccce 1% R36-inch...... hy 
sd ©, .ccnvces eee OX - E 40-inch..,... 9% 
v4 Wh.cccccccccee 6% W 48-inch,....13 
- ee = ee | 
BLEACHED <j 
New York ave 4-4... 
Wamsutea ... 
Tuscarora 
Bates, BB 
White Rock J 
Forestdale. ° wa 
Masonville....... 44,, ath 


Williamsvile.. 44000612 
Blackstone, AAA4 








OPC. oes cecvccees wnees 
Langdon... : -+1 1235 |Ca $-4.. ae 
New Market, A:.. ‘Reynolds. ae i 6 

.-,14iBalion & 8on....4-4.... * 
Wauregan, No.1....... 1134} wee * ae 7 
Pepperell wevense ag | ie ee 
- at: y a c..4-4....13 









Sambri 

BH Hill ssemp idem... | 
oe sxc 

. 7% ——_ e, B 
mo tay d Bank.. A 5 
s Pane of the Loom.. ae 
Mills.,.......4-4...011 
4-4.... 7 








Amoskeng, A... 
* z 


Great Falls. es 7 |Waltham, 
ae. = : 
“ rr we “10 | “ 
Davol Mills, sine “ oe 





14. 
neb.. t [Dwight ¢ Cambrie.44,". "13 
nen Linen Finish: 4 
Slaterville., 44... $x Cabot, it inch ec coe coos. 9 


Utica, Extra "tical ito 
Nonpareil........ 4. 


42-in 
Whitinsville, se-inch.. 
33-inch... 7% 


1 
0000 see catoves OM 


Outings A: ee Riek a se cdidice i 
STRIPES. 
moskeag...... -- labs Dexter, A _———— | 
Gnonsville. Ann. eed 2010 a ae B 
American.. 9x al0|Thorndike, B...3. ald 
Hamilton.... “xa * Massabesic........ lial? 
Pittsfield . 





TICKINGS 
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‘and DUCHESSE LAC AND 


MEN’S PANTALOONS, from $2.50. 

MEN’S SUITS, from $8.50. 

MEN’S BLACK FROCKS, from $7. 

MEN'S OVERCOATS, from $5. 

MEN’S BUSINESS COATS, from 
$5.50. 

RATINA AND FUR BEAVER OVER- 
COATS, from $10. 

MEN’S ULSTERS, from $8. 

FINEST OVERCOATS, $20 to $40. 


THE BUSY CORNER. 


Those who desire to see a live, active business are invited to step inside 
our large and commodious Salesrooms, 487 Broadway, corner Broome Street. 

Dullness in trade is not our complaint. On the contrary, our genuine Low 
Prices are continually increasing our business. 


CHILDREN’S PANTS, from $1.50. 

BOYS’ PANTALOONS, from $2.50. 

CHILDREN’S SUITS, from $4.50. 

CHILDREN’S OVERCOATS, from 
$3.50. 

CHILDREN’S ULSTERS, from $5. 

BOYS’ SUITS, from $7. 

KILT SUITS, from $5. 

BOYS’ ULSTERS, from $7. 


FACTS ARE MORE POTENT THAN THEORIES. 


Coods Shipped C. O. D. to all parts of the United States, with priv- 
ilege of examination before payment of bill. 
Self-Measurement. Sent free on application. 


ROGERS, PEET & CO. 


THE WORLD’S WARDROBE, 


487 BROADWAY, CORNER BROOME STREET, NEW YORK. 


Send for our Rules of 





HAND-MADE 


AMERICAN SILKS. 


AT Stenart &C 


WILL CONTINUE THEIR SPECIAL OFFER- 
ING of BLACK, PLAIN, COLORED, and 
FANCY SILKS, 


the Production of 
their Own Looms, 


IN THIS CITY, CONSISTING of the VARIOUS 
GRADES of EXTRA QUALITY 


BLACK SILKS 


OF the WELL-KNOWN and CELEBRATED 
BRANDS 


Centennial, Gro de Italia, 
and Cachemere Royal. 


COLORED SILKS, 


Cachemere Brilliant, 
Cachemere Perfection, 


IN ALLthe RARE and PREVAILING PARIS 
SHADES, 


| Fancy Silks, 


THE LATEST NOVELTIES IN 


Damask, Broderie, and | 
Persian Faconne, 


IN ORIGINAL DESIGNS from THEIR OWN 
ARTISTS, to which the ATTENTION of PUR- 
CHASERS is SPECIALLY INVITED. 


THIS SUPERB EXHIBIT 


OF THEIR OWN MANUFACTURE is RECOM- 
MENDED on ACCOUNT of the BRILLIANCY of 
COLOR, SUPERIORITY of FINISH, and 
PURE QUALITY of SILK USED. 


Broadway, 4th Ave,, th&lOth Sts. 
JAMES McCREERY & CO., 


BROA DWAY,.AN Dt ith St., 


by 


MONDAY, OCT. SOth, 
Special Bargains in Real Lace Goods, 


consisting of 
POINT, GAUZE, te UR, TALENCIEENES, 
KERCHIEFS and 
BARBES, BLACK THR EAD, GUIPURE, and 
FRENCH LACES, BARBES, SCARFS, and CAPES. 
ALSO NOVELTIES IN MANUFACTURED LACE 
ODS, COMPRISING VALENCIENNES and 





DUCHESSE {LACE _ SETS, HIERS, 
SCARFS, TIES, Erc. HAMBURG EMBROIDERIES 
EDGINGS, INS 1E 


SILK POCKET and NECK HANDKERCHIEFS IN 
GREAT VARIETY. 


A.. SELIG, 


813 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
Just received, erat im aes of HONITON pee 








POINT-LACE BRAIDS, EDGE and LINE 

'HREADS, giso black ane Age TWIST and 
CHENL NGES, TI BRAIDS, Buttons 
and Ornaments, Ber 6. Berlin zeph ngrS, > aed Embroid- 
eries, and als for EDLEWORK, at the 
lowest prices. ee sent. 





IMPORTANT 


TO 


THE PUBLIC! 


HAVING RESOLVED TO DISPOSE OF OUR LARGE 
AND WELL-ASSORTED WHOLESALE STOCK OF 


HOSIERY, 
FANCY GOODs, 
LADIES’, GENTS’, 
AND CHILDREN’S 
FURNISHING COODS, 
CORSETS, Etc., Etc., 


AT RETAIL, COMMENCING’ON MONDAY, 
OCT. 30th, WE CALL THE ATTENTION OF 
HEADS OF FAMILIES AND OTHERS TO THIS 
IMPORTANT AND THOROUGHLY RELIABLE AN- 
NOUNCEMENT, THE DETERMINATION TO RETAIL 
AT WHOLESALE PRICES BEING GENUINE, PARTIES 
DESIRING TO SATISFY THEMSELVES OF THE POS- 
ITIVE BARGAINS WE OFFER CAN BE CONVINCED 
BY A PERSONAL INVESTIGATION OF THE STOCK 
AND PRICES. : a 


FRISBEE & McHUGH, 


NO. 377 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


BONNETS. 


This being the season when ladies talk about get- 
ting their Fall Bonnets and Hats, and where to buy 
them, we take pleasure in calling attention to our 
stock ‘and soliciting an examination. Our Bonnets 
are trimmed with the richest kind of material and 
* such moderate prices as to justify our adopting 
the motto 


QUALITY, STYLE, AND CHEAPNESS. 


EK. A. MORRISON, 
893 Broadway, 


between 19th and 20th Streets, NEW YORK. 








1876 «=JONEHS _ 1840 
DRESS GOODS. A FANCY GOODS, 
SurTs, SACQUES. a "Vv "i MILLINERY. 
WOOLENS. Pa ‘ Q UpHoLstery. 
VELVETS. 0 ” a CARPETS 
SILKS. a ” g FURS. 
JONES °. 








ighth Avenue’ Eighth Avenue 
AND 





Niveteenth Street. Nineteenth Street. 
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> JONES |: 
SHOES oa o Blankets. 
RIBBONS. oc a Domestics. 
GLOVES. re) o FELT HATS. 

_ 6 o — 
HOSIERY. co Avo FURNITURE. 

— oO o — 
LACES. V Housefurnishing Goods 


(a> Extraordinary inducements in all depart- 
a All Orders will receive prompt attention 
NES. 8th ay., corner 19th st. JONES. 
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FINANCIAL FLIRTATION. 


Ex-SENATOR Scnurz, in a recent speech 
before the Union League Club of this city, 
drew the following life-like and truthful 
picture of the ‘‘ reform” candidate on the 
subject of national finance: 

‘The letter of acceptance of Governor 
Tilden has caused naturally a great deal of 
sensation. There was a mountain of words 
before us, which it required the best min- 
ing talent in the country to get the sense 
of: but, unfortunately, when you come to 
sift it, you find in a hard-money letter of 
acceptance almost every phrase that oc- 
curred in the soft-money platform of Ohio 
last year. What was the result? I speak 
from my own experience of facts and all 
the soft-money leaders of the last election. 
Your Pendletons, Ewings, and others swore 
at once that the financ ial principles of Til- 
den and their own did not differ in the 
least; that he had gone over to them body 
and ‘soul, and that, in fact, fighting for 
Tilden, they were only renewing the fight 
in which they were beaten last year. The 
fact is that Governor Tilden carried on a 
very violent flirtation with the soft-money 
interest in the West, and the old bachelor, 
I am afraid, is getting himself into a decid- 
ed case of bigamy.” 

True, every word of it. Governor Til- 
den, in his early aspirations to be President 
and before he was aware of the extent to 
which Democrats were inflationists, espe- 
cially in the Western States, and while he 
supposed that hard money would be the 
winning card, professed to be an out-and- 
out hard-money Democrat of the Jackson 
and Benton school. He was elected in 1874 
as governor of this state on the basis of 
such an avowal; and in his first message he 
published this creed, without any reserva- 
tion or disguise. He both favored and 
signed the bill passed by the legislature of 
this state on the 22d of March, 1875, pro- 
viding for the resumption of specie pay- 
ment on the day fixed by the Resumption 
Act of Congress. This bill, which is now 
the law of this state, requires all the taxes 
to be collected in coin, or notes redeemable 
on demand in coin, and also makes all con- 
tracts after January ist, 1879, unless 
otherwise expressly stipulated in the con- 
tracts themselves, payable in United States 
coin. All this looked at the time as if 
Samuel J. Tilden could be depended upon 
to oppose the mad and wild schemes of the 
inflation lunatics. 

Facts, however, have since shown that 
this hard-money Democrat has n@principles 
ou this or any other subject which are not 
in the political market for the highest bid- 
der. Perceiving the strength of the infla- 
tion wing of his own party by the elections 
of last fall, he began the system of “flirta- 
tion” with the inflationists in his last aanu- 
al message. He has kept up a courtship 
with them ever since. His letter of accept- 
ance after his nomination, which it took 
him forty days and forty nights to concoct, 
was a deliberate and studied effort not to 
expound and enforce doctrines which he 
had previously professed; but to adjust his 
position to the demands of the inflationists, 
while giving the least possible offense to 
honest believersin hard money. The prob- 
lem he sought to solve was to assume the 
appearance of agreeing with both parties. 
He flirted with both, and nobody, judging 
him simply by his letter of acceptance, can 
tell what would be his policy if he were 
President. Certain it is that his intended 
ambiguity of position to secure his own po- 
litical ends has forfeited all just confidence 
in the man. No party ought to trust him, 
since he studiously leaves a margin abun- 
dantly ample for any sort of trickery. 

Ex-Senator Schurz calls him ‘‘the old 
bachelor.” He is more than sixty years 
old and is a bachelor; and, at an age when 
the heat and ardor of youth are generally 
cooled, we find him engaged in a system of 
‘‘ flirtation,” not with the other sex, but 
with two opposing theories and their advo- 
cates on the great question of national 
finance. It will be quite time enough to 
make this financial ‘‘ flirt” President of the 
United States when he has the courage 
and the honesty to tell the people precisely 


what he believes and what he would do in the 
event of hiselection. This he has not done, 
and the reason for his ambiguity is a purely 
selfish and political one. In this, as in 

many other respects, he strongly ahitiete 
with Governor Hayes, who in his letter of 
acceptance left no doubt as to his position 
and policy, if elected. The one wrote as a 
trickster, and the other as an honest man. 

he one zs a trickster, and the other is 
an honest man; and this difference be- 





tween themis among the reasons why the 
people are going to defeat the one and 
elect the other, next week. 


R.H.MACY &CO., 


14TH ST. AND 6TH AV.,. NEW YORK. 
UNLIKE any other establishment in the country. 
FOREIGN DRY GOODS, FANCY GOODS, and 
NOVELTIES by every EUROPEAN STEAMER. 
ORDERS BY MAIL RECEIVE SPECIAL CARE. 
CATALOGUES FREE. 


BLACK DRESS SILKS, 


AT POPULAR PRICES. 


R.H. MACY & CO., 


14TH ST. AND 6TH pkinciale 

















We Have More Fine Decorated 
“DINNER SETS” 


THAN WE WANT. 


WE HAVE MORE FINE PIECES WEDGWOOD’S, 
MINTON’sS, AND COPELAND'S 


“MAJOLICA ” 


THAN WE WANT. 
WE HAVE MORE 


VENITIAN GLASSWARE 


THAN WE WANT. 
WE ARE NOW OFFERING 


“$50,000” 


WORTH OF ABOVE GOODS AT A REDUCTION OF 


25 PER CENT. 


THIS BRINGS THESE GOODS BELOW THE 
COST OF IMPORTATION AND AT LEAST 


50 PER CENT. 
LESS THAN THEY CAN BE PURCHASED FROM 
ANY OTHER HOUSE IN AMERICA. 


R. H. MACY & 60., 


{4th ST. AND Gth AVE. 


WALLER 


3 
at 


M‘SORLEY 
245 Grand St., near Bowery, N. Y. 


$600,000 worth of Silks, Dress Goods, Cloaks, Shawls, 
and Domestics at prices that cannot be equaled in 
the city. 


DRESS COODS. 


1,000 pieces Camel’s Hair Plaids at 12\c., worth 25c. 

50 cases fine Bometta Cloth, for ladies’ suits, at 20c., 
worth 40c. 

20 — fine Satin Serges at 25c. and 3lc., worth 40c., 





and 5 

= cases fine All-wool Cashmere Serges at 40c.,worth 
65: 

26 cases fine French Cashmere at 4c. and 62¢c., worth 
75e. and 


BLACK AND ALPACA MOURNING 
coop 


. 
50 cases fine A a black Alpaca at 25c. and 3ilc., 

worth 37 ee. and We. 
25 cases tine silk-tinish black Alpaca at 40c., 50e., and 





“ls cases tine black Cashmere, 47 inches wide, at 
-» We., 62¢., T5e., and $1. 

‘10 eases Black ee, Black Empress, Black 
Tamise, at very low prices 


BLACK ANDO COLORED SILKS. 


> a offer Black and Plain Silks at last season’s 
pri 
20 pious heavy Gros Grain Silks at 87\c., $1, and 


100 pieces Cashmere de Indies at $1.50, $1.75, $2, and 
upward. 

50 cases Colored Faille Silk, in blue, cardinal, 'Turk- 
ish - alana hunter’s green, at $1, $1. 2, $1.50, and up- 
ward 


LADIES’ SUITS AND CLOAKS. 

Elegant assortment of Suits and Cloaks, all desir- 
able styles and shapes, at Hanae aod rices. 

ew Cloth Cloaks at $3, $4 10, and up- 
wert 

100 French Satin Serge Suits at $8, $10, and $12. 

150 a Suits, silk trimming, at $16, $18, $20, 
and upward 

9 Black Silk Suits, from $40 to $300. 

100 Plain and Striped Silk Suits, from $25 to $200. 


SHAWLS. 


Cpostal bargains in Broche and Paisley Long 


Shawis 
600 Broche Long Shawls at 88, $10, $15, $20, to $90. 


300 Paisley Long Shaws at #7, "9, $14, $19, to $75. 
DOMESTICS. 
Unusual bargains in Blankets, hy mat ete. 
1,000 pairs Blankets, from $2. 53 to 
400 pieces Heavy Twilled Flannel ie ‘Be. 3 worth 40c. 
9.0 pieces yard-wide Muslin at 7c. ; worth Ile. 
CLOTHS AND CASSIMERES. 
10 cases All-Woo! Cassimeres, 37}<c., 50c., 62\c., 
75e., and $1. 
woenses 6-4 Beaver Cloth at $1.50, $1.75, $2, and up- 


ard. 
wi cases Bosieh Waterproof Cloth at 57c., 65c., 
75e., $1, and $1.25. 


WALLER & McSORLEY, 


245 Grand Street, near Bowery, New York. 





MISFIT CARPETS. 


English Brussels, Three-Ply and Ingrain, also Stair Carpets, Velvet Rugs, 
— Oil-Cloths, ete., very ot fa the Old Place, 
11 FULTON NEW 


STR 
ts ¢ fall 
CarPey SEND FOR PRIOE- 





CENTENNIAL MEDAL AND 
DIPLOMA AWARDED FOR 


SUPERIOR 


WOVEN CORSETS, 


MANUFACTURED BY 








United States Corset Co., 


NEW YORK. 





Lry one of the popular styles: 


CHARM,” BEAUTY,’ 
“AA” “SUL AVENUE” 


ALL DEALERS KEEP THEM. 


SHEPPARD KNAPP, 


183 AND 185 SIXTH AVE., 


is now offering 





BARGAINS ABSOLUTELY UNPRECEDEN- 
TED, BARGAINS THAT DEFY ALL COM- 
PETITION, IN 


Lace Curtains. 


500 pair Real Lace at $6.00. 
600 pair do. at $8.00 per pair. 
500 pair do. at $12.50 to $20.00. 
a8 ae of — and Brussels Lace, ranging from 


Nottingham rod Curtains fom ONE DOLLAR 
to the finest imported, 


This stock comprises the largest and finest assort- 
ment of Lace Curtains ever offered at retall in this 
country. Being purchased at an enormous sacrifice, 
from a house just retiring from business, will besold 
ut one-balf the usual prices. 


CARPETS 


AT REDUCED PRICES. 
A MANUFACTURER’S ENTIRE STOCK OF 


OIL-CLOTHS, 


FROM 35c. PER YARD AND UPWARD. 
DRUGGETS OF EVERY (PESCRIPTION A 
SPECIALTY. 
6th Avenue, one door below 13th Street. 


ONE CALL WILL CONVINCE ALL. 


CARPETS. 


The finest and most complete assortments of Car- 
pets, Oilcloths, Mats, Matting, Shades, Cornices, Lace 
mutains, etc., in the city, at prices exception- 








arpet, $1. 20, $1.25, $1.30, 1.35. 
frame Lapel He arras S 40c.. 42c., 45¢e., She. og T5Ce 
Oilcloths from we., 30¢., 38¢., 4be., 43. 

Also rich and Wedrate 
FURNITURE. 
Magniticent b.w. b scat Case Suits, $200; worth $500. 
Fine b. w. Dressing Case Seite, $75; wort h $125. 

Fine b. w. Bureau Suits, $50; worth 

Fine Cottage Suits, carved to: op. ox on worth $40. 
Fine Parlor Suits. 7 pieces, ¥ 

Extra Fine Parlor Suits, $65; pha, i oe 


Callin and examine. — inducements offered 


to churches 4 instituti 
D. KELL Y’S, 512 and nT 8th Ave., cor. 36th 





CARPETS. 


PRICES REDUCED. 


GEORGE E. L. HYATT, 


271 and 273 CANAL STREET 
(through to 31 Howard St 


t.), 
now Offers at fotail, at reduced prices, new stock of 


BODY BRUSSELS, 


carpets, as follows: 

AXMINSTERS, 
VELVETS, TAPESTRY BRUSSELS, 

3-PLY 
CLOTHS, RUCS, AND MATTINGS. 


INGRAIN CARPETS, OIL- 





YORK. 


packed and und sent to any cent of the United States | mes: of f charge. 





P.T. BARNUM’S. P.T. BARNUM'S. 


P. T. BARNUM’S P. T. BARNUM’S. 
GREATEST SHOW ON EARTH. 
GREATEST SOW ON EARTH. 
AT GILMORE’S GARDE 
AFTERNOON ret EVENING. 
N VENING. 


AFTE E 
MUSEUM, MENAGERIE. . AND path Niele get 
MUSEUM, MENAGERIE, AND HIPPODROME. 


ARGEST COLLECTI F 
RARE LIVING WILD ANIMALS 
IN AMERICA, 


including the 
$25,000 HIPPOPOTAMUS, 
PERFORMING ELEPHANTS, HORSES. AND 
NIES. MORE DISTINGUISHED UESTRIANS 
AND ATH LETES THAN EVER BEFORE SKEN 


R, 
ENTIRELY NEW PeRRORM ANCE. 
NEW ATTRACTIONS, NEW FEATURES. 
MA Bae HORSEMANSHIP. 
BEAUTIFUL LADY UESTRIENNES. 
ADMIRA iT, 


e handsomest and smallest of men. 
THE GREEK NOBLEMAN, TATTOOED FROM 
HEAD FOO 





ay 


THOUSANDS OF WONDERFUL CURIOSITIES.% 
NOTICE.—The Grand Pageant will commence pre- 
desty at 2 and 8 o’clock. 

Menagerie and Museum will be kept open one 
ame after the Circus performances. The animals 
An be fed in the presence of the audience at 4 
o’clock 

ADMISSION, 50e. CHIL —_ under nine years, 
25c. ORCHESTRA SEATS, 25c. EXTRA. Doors ope 
at Land 6:30 P.M. Orchestra at. may be secured at 
the box-office one week in advance. 


[From Boston Journal of Commerce. | 





Ives Parent Lamp Co.: 

Dear Sirs: — Accept the 
warm congratulations of The 
Boston Journal of Commerce 
for the great victory you have 
gained in carrying away the 
very highest award at the Ex- 
position, * * * To receive 
such a commendation when 
the competition was more than 


‘the world has ever seen, cannot 


be too highly appreciated by 
you. 
plete. Very truly yours, 
A. WATSON ATWOOD, 
Manager. 


Your victory is com- 











COUNTER, PLATFORM WAGON & TRACK 


1 SCALE 


THE BEST ARE>—> 
| ©tTHE CHEAPEST 


RVIN SAFE &SCALECO. 


265 BROADWAY N.Y. 
72/ CHESTNUT ST. PHILA.PA. 
IIT SENECA ST. CLEVE. 0. } 


A Startling Fact! 


2 The Sewer Trap now used on | Drain will 
not prevent the deadly poison, SEWER GAS, from 
entering buildings; and, as a consequence, health, 
and even life itself, is destroyed. Shut the enemy 
out by substituting, without delay, 


STEWART'S SEWER-GAS TRAP. 


(PATENTED JUNE 2th, 1876.) 


Warranted to be an effectual barrier to the admis- 
sion of this poison. Price only $6. 























C—Outlet to aes 
Sewer. D—V 
connect with» tn 
water leader or other 
duct to open air. 
B—Hand-hole, dttea 
with cover. A—Main 
Drain from_ house. 

mtg iB wwe of 
water. F—Level de- 
low which roms 2 dle 
commences 
charge 
G—Lowest level - 
essary to 
The principal feature is be Vent Pive “D, the 
mouth of wh 


ae 








The Vent Pipe also prevents the process = 
“siphoning” (by which the water is sucked pit of 
cree). by admitting air when the surface of the water 

below the level at a thereby yp eo 


to act as 
rier to the Sewer Gas 
For further information or terms apply to 
STEWART & CO., 


Sole Manufacturers, Manhattan Pot' 
and — Cotta Works, foot of West and 
Sts. and 269 Pear! St., near Fulton St., New York. 
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Weekly Market Leview, 


{For week ending Friday, October 27th, 1876. | 
REPORTED EXPRESSLY FOR “THE LNDEPENDENT.”’ 


GROCERS’ MARKET. 


COFFEES.—The market continues strong for al) 
varieties. Rios have thus far arrived very sparing'ty, 
and have been taken on arrival at very full prices. 
Although large receipts are expected within the next 
two weeks, itis not probablethat stock will accumu- 
late sufliciently to seriously affect prices. The Rio 
telegram shows a very strong market there at pres- 
ent. Maracaibos are strong and are going into con- 
sumption as fastasthey arrive. They are yet rela- 
tively cheap when compared with Rios. Old Govern- 
ment Javas are in good consumptive demand and 
prices are weli maintained. 


TEAS.—The market shows but little dene: There 
is a fair inquiry for invoices and a good distributive 
trade. The goods sold at Thursday’s auction sale 
were of an inferior quality and did not attract a large 
attendance of buyers. The prices obtained, how- 
ever, were no lower than a similar quality of goods 
brought last week. 


SUGARS —Refined Sugers continue in good active 
demand for all grades and prices have advanced 
about \e. ® D. since our last, the market closing 
strong at the advanced prices. Molasses Sugars are 
scarce. 


MOLASSES.—The market for Boiling grades For- 
eign is stronger and in better request, with an ad- 
vance of about three cents per gallon on the pre- 
vious nominal quotation of 50 test Cuba, in sympa- 
thy with the late considerable advance and upward 
tendency of the Sugar market. New Orleans.— 
Though but little new crop has yet reached us, the 
supply is in excess of the immediate demand; and, as 
free and regular receipts are now to be looked for 
weekly by the steamers, holders are disposed to sell 
promptly on arrfval. Hence, we have a dul! market. 


SYRUPS are quiet, with a steady demand, taking 
up the recent product at previous rates. 


RICE.—The market shows but little activity. The 
stock of Carolina continues light, arriving parcels 
being placed from wharf at full prices. Louisiana, al- 
though rece ipts are muc h curtailed, are in excess of 
demand, and the stock is accumulating. 


FOREIGN DRIED FRUITS.—There has been a 
good jobbing demand, mostly for Raisins. Nuts rule 
quiet. Figs are in good request; out other Fruits 
generally are without special activity. 


SPICES.—There has been a considerable move- 
ment in Pimento, the sales embracing about 1,800 
bags, inci'uding all in first hands, on private terms. 
The market is now alittle hicgher. The hardening 
tendency noticed for some weeks past in Pepper, as- 
sisted by higher pricesin the primary markets and in 
Kurope, has resulted in an advance of \ @ \ cent, 
gold, per ib. 


FISH.—Massachusetts Shore Mackerel have ad- 
vanced, owing to the light receipts anda reduced sup- 
ply. The stock of Nova Scotia is exe eedingly limited, 
and fulland in some cases advanced prices are de- 
manded. In the early part of the week the demand 
tor Dry Cod was qu'te active. Toward the close, 
however, buyers became searce and the market pre- 
sented an appearance of dullness. The supply of 
Box Herring is light and holders are, in conse- 
quence, firm. Barrel Herring are quiet but steady. 


SALT.—Liverpool Fine continues dull and prices 


are nominal. Bulk is meeting with a fair demand at 
steady prices. 





GENERAL MARKET. 


BREADSTUFFS.—Flour and Meal.—The market 
since our last has been comparatively quiet and the 
receipts liberal. At times buyers of the low and 
medium grades of Spring and Winter Wheat Extras 
have had some advantage; but generally holders of 
good and well-known brands have evinced very little 
disposition to realize,as at the advanced prices of 
Wheat at the West and higher rates of inland 
freignts they cannot replace them. The very lim- 
ited movement at the West for the seaboard has thus 
far been quite a disappointment to dealers. Southern 
Flour has been in moderate demand, especially the 
low and medium grades. These arerather more plen- 
ty, but most holders deciine to make further conces- 
sions to sell on arrival, owing to prices here being 
relatively lower than at,the South. Rye Flour has 
been in steady demand and holders have been firm in 
their views. Corn Meal has been in steady demand, 
and with limited arrivals prices of leading and favor- 
ite brands have been improved and all grades ciose 
firm. Buckwheat Flour has been offered more freely, 
and to sell promptiy lower prices have been accepted. 


GRAIN.—In Wheat, since our last, we have had 
only a moderate degree of activity and few_new 
features of interest to note. The news from Great 
Britain has been rather disappointing. The leading 
markets have been duil, and common qualities of 
Sprinz have not been sustained. This has exerted an 
unfavorable influence here and at the West; but our 
principal! holders have very generally contended for 
full prices. This has ereatly restricted business, as 
the limits of most shippers’ orders are below the cur- 
rent prices insisted on. 


BUILDING MATERIALS.—There is nothing new 
in the general market. Business, as a whole, is dull 
and the indications are that it will remain so at 
present. 


CATTLE MARKET.—The market >for Beef Cattle 
has ruled dull, the weather being unfavorable. 
Prices have declined. The few sales were at 9}4@10}¢ 
cents far strictly prime, to dress 56@57 bs. to the gross 
ewt.; 7%@9c. for common to good, to dress 55@56 
ths.; and 7c, for Cherokee, to dress 55 bs. For 
Milch Cows the demand has been limited. The quot- 
ation remains $50@375, Calf included. Calves have 
sold slowly and prices are easier. Veals sold at 7%@ 
ye. and Grass-fed $7.25. Hoth Sheep and Lambs 
were quiet and lower, closing at 3% @6c. for the form- 
erand 4X @b KC. for the latter. Dressed Hogs were 
steady at 7% @58 The receipts for the week were 
9,42? Beef Cattle. 76 Milch Cows, 2,206 Calves, 32,766 
Sheep, and 32,742 Hogs. 


COAL.—The market for . > has ruled quiet, 
buyers waiting the action of the several companies 
for the deliveries of next month. At the public 
saleson Wednesday and Thursday the attendance 
was large; but there was a lack of life tothe bidding 
and the prices realized shgw a decline from last 
month’s prices on all sizes except Chestnut, which at 
the moment is scarce and wanted. 


COTTON.—There has been an active demand since 
our last for“ spot’ and prices have advanced one- 
eighth of a cent, the market closing firm. 

DRUGS AND DYES.—Market quiet. 
erate. 

GUNNY CLOTH.—Foreign 
Bagging in moderate demand. 


Sales mod- 


is quiet. Domestic 


HAY.—The demand for both shipping and retail 
grades continues to improve and the tone of the 
market is decidedly better. We quote North River 
Shipping, 6) G5 Retail qualities, 7@95c.; Clover, 55@ 
65c.; and Salt. 50@60c. Straw is also doing better and 
prices are very firm. The quotations are for Long 
nye. W0@75e.; Short do., sx@b0c.; and Oat, 45@ 55e., 
cash. 


HIDES.—The market for Commonis active. 
grades are in good demand; 
sales are restricted. 


Prime 
but for want of stock 


LEATHER.—There has been an active demand for 
Hemlock Sole and prices of nearly all deseriptions 
have advanced one cent per 


METALS.—There are no favorable alterations or 
changes inthe market. The demand shows no im- 
provement and business rules dull. 


NAVAL STORES.—Spirits Turpentine closes weak. 
Rosin continues firm, 


PROVISIONS.—There have been sharp changes in 
prices, in sympathy with the Western markets, and 
a stronger and more general speculative inquiry. 
Exporters have been operating a little more freely, 
yet not to the extent expected at this period of the 
year. 

RAGS AND PAPER STOCK.—The market is 
quiet, butsteady. We quote: 

Domestic Rags. 





White City, #i... .......... 5¥@6 cents. 
Count: ixed (free of Voolens), ‘@m' 3 Gbx wo 
City Colored, BB,..ecerecs cccsseee seeee K@ sd 





’ 

I arte ti By b4 ts. 
Ra - ec! one, ® apecnse seeeseceecccess esd Qo: cen 
No. 1 White Shavings, #is.... -54@56 





Book Stock (solid), ®@™...... . “44%@4% = 
Common Papers, DR tee aie die ccacell @lx “ 
WOOL.—The stock of fine grades of Fleece being 
exceedingly light, buyers have turned their atten- 
tion to medium, and since our last avery fair busi- 
ness has been consummated. Prices continue very 
strong and on some grades an advance is demanded. 
ee 


PRODUCE MARKET. 


_—- 


ASHES.—Pots are in fair request anal eames: 
Pearls are quiet and rather weak. We quot 
Pots, first sorts. per Ib .,........+66 a eS ‘e- 
Pearls, tirst sorts, per ID,,,........-ceecccseress 64@ OY 

BEESW AX.—In fair demand and firm when choice. 
We quote: 
WesterD, DUPLO. .....cccccccccccsccssccccsccsocess zones 
RSS ee 

BUTTER.—Receipts for the week. 22,139 deel 
The market for State Butter is ruling very quiet. Re- 
ceipts have been moderate,but there is an ample sup- 
ply in store for all requirements. he business of 
the week is mostly in selections from all styles. 
Western fresb tubs are interfering more with the 
sale of State Butter than heretofore. They are 
plentier and the difference in price gives them the 
preference with many consumers. The outlook for 
the future is not flattering. We quote: 




















State, Dairies.with tubs, choice................ 30 @32 
State, Dairies, with tubs, good to prime .... 28 (30 
State Dairies, firkins, choice ° 29 20 
State Dairies, firkins, good to os... @29 
State Dairies firkins, fair to good.. 27 
State Dairy, patis, select invoices .. (@35 
State Dairy. pails, good to prime, @s 
State, Dairy, pails, tair to good. ass 
State, Dairy, pails, poor to fair.... a2 
State, Creamery, select invoices..... aw 
State Creamery, good to prime..... 34 
State. Sweet Cream, pails, choice ........... 4 «@ aS 


State. Sweet Cream, pails, good to prime. 








State, Sweet Cream, pails, fair to good 3 
Stave, hait-firkin tubs. select invoices «33 
State, Wels sh tubs, choice fresh.. 33 
State, Welsh tubs, entire dairies. @31 
State, Welsh tubs, “good to prime.. @29 
State. Welsh tubs, fairto good.. @z 
i i OO. on. - -caneunsesiee @20 
Western. Creamery, prime, es @36 
Western, Creamery, fair to gzood : @34 
Western. firkins, select invoices... @22 
Western, firkins, good to prime .. 18 @w 
Western. tirkins,fairto guod ..... ..... 16 @18 
Western, Dairy, tubs, select invoices. .......26 @28 
Western, Dairy, tubs. zood to prime.......... 2 @2r 
Western, Dairy, tubs, fair to zood...... .... 18 @2 
Western, Factory, tubs, select invoices......22 @24 
Western. Factory, tubs, good to a «se0e18 @20 
Western, Factory, tubs, fair to good,. 16 @Is 
Western. all sty les, poor to fair .. i u“ @i6 
Roll Butter, Western, good to prime. 26 @% 
Roll Butter, Western, fair to good, 4 @% 
CHEESE.—Receipts for the week, kes. ‘The 


market has ruled decidedly dull and ell in store 
has further increased. Shippers’s wants have been 
small and the home demand has ruled generally 
quiet. Prices have weakened. The Liverpool 
quotation is 57s. 6d. Freights by steam to Liverpool, 
50s. Gold, 109k. Commercial @-day billson London, 
4.90@4.80% gold per £ sterling. We quote: 
State, Factory, fancy, 1 wegen 
State, Factory, good to prime... . 
State, Factory, fair to good ° #0 
State, Factory, , te sik 
State, Factory, Skimmed 
State, Farm Dairy, fancy .... ..... 
State, Farm Dairy, zoodto prime, 
State, Farm Dairy, fairto good . 
State, Farm Dairy, poor to fair.... 








Western Factory, Sept., fancy RY @ 13 
Western Factory, good to fine 114@12) 
Western, factory, fair to good.... 9'4 all 

. T4@ 8% 


Western Factory, H: ee 


Western Factory, Skimmed., essoveees® OE 





EGGS.—Receipts for the week, 6,309 packages. The 
supply of fresh Eggs has been light and the demand 
better. Prices have steadily improved. The quanti- 
ty offering is small and holders can compel buyers to 
pay fullfigures. We quote: 
Jersey. single bbls,....... osbnenecone sbeneny eee 28 @D 
State and Penn......0........ceeee ‘ 
Western and Canadian, prime 
Western and Canadian, fair marks. 
Limed, State, prime.. ........... ‘ 
Limed, Ww estern, prime... 
Limed. Western, poor to fair 


FRUITS. — Domestic Dried.—Quartered Apples 
have continued te sell freely. Prices are unchanged, 
but not quite so strong. ‘Southern_are relatively 
weaker than Western. New Peeled Peaches are in 
light receipt. Prices are decide ily higher. Cherries 
have a fair inquiry and are firm. Raspberries are in 
fair demand and firm. We quote: 
Apples, State, 1876, sliced ........... 














Apples, State, 1876, Quarters 
Western, 1876, prime... ... 
” Southern, 1876, fancy white. 
ad Southern, 1876, sliced, choice... 
~ Southern, sliced, fair to good 
- Southern, 1876, Quarters, repacke 


= Southern, 1876, Quarters, in bags 
Peaches, jo 4 Ga., peeled, prime...... 
5. Ga., Peeled, fair to good. 
> rt Ga., Peeled, |e ada a 
ad Unpeeled, 1876, Halves.. 
- Unpeeled, 1876, Quarters.. 








Blackberries. 1876, OL on ssecesacdacnsece 
Cherries, 1876, prime. ... -........+ 
Raspberries, 1876, per " eupe tors a -vennde ° 


Domestic Green. hagas are very plenty and have 
favored the buyer rices lower. Fall Fruit is be- 
coming scarce and is ruling higher than winter. Pears 
are rather slow. Grapes are in much lighter receipt 
and decidedly higher. Concord are quite scarce. 










Cranberries are in large supply and dull. We quote: 
Apples: 

Western N. Y., selected fall... ... phaseeoee 1@ 
Western N. Y., selected winter.... 254 
Western N. Y., mixed lots - a 
Good to prime near-by, per bbl.. 7 
ComMON, PeF DH)...0..ccccccccccccecees 

Pears: 

SPRCROSNO. DETUN: ...ccsc. - 550 seve pees tetanes 8 00@12 00 
Vicar of Winkfield. per bbl...... mae 5 0@ 7 09 
Winter Nelis, per bbl.......... 5 00@ 7 00 
Lawrence, per bbl.... .. - 40% 6 00 
COOKing, DEF DDI. 22.0000: seccccccccegesccees -. 3 0@ 400 
Quinces: 

O00, PEP BE ....00s005055 pitas ove ovscctecces. CODEN OD 
Cranberries: 

Jersey, choice, per bush. crate....... 

Jersey, good, per bush. crate..... 

Jersey, choice, per bbl.......... 

Jersey, good, per bbl..... seine oan 

Cape Coad. choice, per bbi:. m ; % 

Mass and R.L., large bbls., fancy. te 110 00@ 10 50 
Mass. and R. eA large bbls., "fair to good..,. 7 @ 9 (0 
Grapes: 


Catawba, per Ib.. 
Concord, per Ib. = 
Isabella, per !b...... We gEr cous cue. 
California Fruits: 

Grapes are selling at 34@6 for Tokay, $3@4 for Mus- 
cat, and $2@3 for Black Prince, per case of 3) Ibs. 
Pears are selling at #4 for Duchesse pad. Beurre 
da’ Anjou, $4.50 for Beurre Clairgeau, and $4 for Win- 
ter Nelis. — es are in fair demand at #3@4 per 
am. We quote: 


Chestnuts have varied in price a~ they have heen 
plenty or searce. To-day our outside quotation is 
extreme for anyut choice Southern. The supoly is 
liberal to-day. Hickorynuts are scarce. A few lots 
of new Peanuts arrive. The demand is light and 
receivers are free sellers, = the impression that 
the crop is large. “es quot 
Chestnnts, per bush -~ ..........-.,ese0e : 3 00@ 3 50 
Hickorynuts, Shellbark per bush 






POARUE, VA.. TANCT s 0552.0 s006000 1 45@ 1 50 
Peanuts, Va., pi aoe. per bush - 135@ 140 
Peanuts, Va., Sommon tO fair............000. 1 WU@ 1 25 


GAME.—The warm weather early in the week 
caused nearly all lots toarrive in bad order and prices 
roled low and irregular. Grouse are in light supply 
Partridges are plenty Sound, nice Quail are scarce. 
Woodcock are rather slow at oe -per pair. En- 
fave Snipe sell at $1.25 per doz.. n prime. Ducks 


ave been plenty and dull, Venison is plenty and 
lower. “sy quote: 
Quail, p Boe Bevscc-eccoccccee Gh 10Q°S 4 
Partridece. te pair...-.. Reg TR seccccsee M@ 













HOPS.—The market is very > dade and prices are 
generally rulingin buyers’ favor, though not quota- 


bly lower. 
Wegquote* 


Crop of 1876, State, f 


Brewers are not operating to any extent. 


oc ceseenestes + es 







Crop of 1876, State. fairto prime. oe 26@33 
Crop of 1876, Eastern............... M@R 
Crop of 1876. Wis., fair to prime. Ceccee 06c0ccccec seen 
Crop of 1875, § State, fair to prime.......... asogcanene 
Crop of 1875, Wis. - good to prime.............. ed 


POTATOES.—Irish Potatoes are plenty and rice® 
of Rose have slightly favored the buyer. Peachblow 
rule about steady, being in light receiptas yet. 
Peerless are money. Sweet Potatoes are plenty and 
dull. We quote: 







Peachblow, per bbl. . $2 50@ 2 75 
Early Rose, prime, lipo. 2 37@ 2 0 
Early Rose, fair to 008. per bbi 2 We 2 2% 
Early Rose, Western, | eRe -- 2 0@ 2 25 
Peerless, prime, double. head barrels....... 2 0O0@ 2 25 
Peerless, in bulk, per DDI.......cccccceseeeses 2 OO@ 2 25 
Sweet, Yellow, Virginia, per bbi..... ee) 00 
Sweet. Yellow, Delaware, per bbl ....... ‘ 2% 

POULTRY.—Live Poultry.—The supply of Fowls 


and Chickens has continued large and the demand 
generally light. Turkeys are plenty for the qualit 
arriving; but strictly fat, nice lots would sell well. 
Ducks und Geese rather’ slow at quotations. We 
quote : 


Fowls and Chickens, Jersey, perlb........... R2@ 18 









Fowls and Chickens, State and Penn., p lle 2 
Fow)s and Chickeas, Western, per Ib......... . be li 
POROIIEL TE UR. con cane cunt sacnensese erecccecece 8@ 9 
Turkeys, Jersey, ® D....+.-.. woes 1@ 4 


Turkeys. Western. ® 2........ -- 
Ducks. Jersey, per pair... 


Ducks, Western, per pair.........0.. e000 ee a 
Geese, Jersey, per pair.. «+ oeel H@2 00 
Geese, Western, per pair... Bee -15al @ 





Dressed Poultry.—We had avery y ba 1 market early 
in the week. The weather was warm and wet and 
nearly all stock arrived in bad condition. The de- 
mand was light and many lots had to be sold at any 
price buyers would pay. We quote: 

Turkeys, Jersey, good to prime........+..+++..17 @19 
Turkeys, Jersey, fairto good....... 15 
Turkeys, State, zood to prime. 














Turkeys, State, fair to good ..... @l5 
Turkeys, Western, good to prime. 14 @16 

urkeys, Western, tair to good........ 1B @lt 
TUSROTS, VORP RODE i. én dh nk <a seencksss .8 @il 
Dry -pie ked Chickens, good to prime.. 6 @18 
Dry-picked Chickens, fair to good.. 5 @li 


Chickens, Jersey, good t0 prime. 
Chickens, Jers oy, fair to good... 
Chickens, State, good to prime.. 
Chickens, State, fair to good..... bait 
Chickens, Western, good to prime.. 
Chickens, W estern, fair to good.. Al 

Chickens, Very POOF.........0..0. --» 6 @10 
Ducks, Jersey, good to prime 7 








Ducks, Jersey, fair to good.... 1 @V 

Ducks, State, good to prime. bb @l 

Ducks, State, fair to good.. 4 3 @lb 

Ducks, Western, good to prime 4 @lb 

Ducks, Western, fairto good. ° 3 «lf 

Ducks, WORE Oo ecccuccbasenawencnsasesa cocccee ld @12 
PRICES CURRENT. 
BUILDING MATERIALS, 

BRICK. {LATH. 

Haverstraw.. 375 a450 |Per M..,.....—— a18 

“Up-River.” -4 23 a40 (LIME. 

i ee 250 a 300 |State....,.... a-- 

Croton Frn’ts10 00 a12 00 |Roekiand.. al%5 

Philadelphia 23 09 a2700 (North River.— 6 al 00 

Baltimore....34 00 a3 LUM t. 

CEMENT. E’st’n — ce. i 00 al4 50 


Rosendale... 
Portiand..... 3 4 
Roman....e.. a 


| Picke 





La Forge .... 4 ( ie? 
Limeot Teil. 285 a 3 00 
GLASS. . 
French Win- | 
dow 50 and 
10 p. c. @ 50 | 
and 10 p.e. 
and 5 p.c.off, } 


COTTON, 
Uplana., N.Orl’s 
Ordinary. 91-16 . 9 1-16 | Good Mid’ ‘g si 3-16 a 117-16 
Good Ord’y 915-16 15-16 Midl’g Fair 11 13-16a 12 1-16 
Low Midl’g 10 7-16 ‘10 11-16 Fair.........12 9-16 a 12 13-16 
Middling ..11 all 3-16 | . 


FLOUR AND GRAIN, 
White Westrn 1 25 
5 |WhiteSouthn.1 25 
No.1 Milwauk.1 27 
|o- . Milwauk.120 a1: 
1 Chicago. nominal 
23 al 27 


38 00 
Oak ........30 0 438 00 
Cherry.....53 
Butternut. .50 0 afio 00 
Hickory.,..30 00 a40 00 


and, N.Orl’s, 








FLOUR. 
U nsoundFlours 4 a 
4 * 





INo 2 x 
Aniber Mich..105 a 1 32 
i\COR 
South’ TnWhite. 58 a = 
\Southern Yelow.58 a 
{Western White..59 a oD 
| Western Yellow.60 a 61 
Balt. AIx..&) OATS. 

bos a 51 


Geo’town » 525 a7 50 |White State.. 
Ext.&Fam ) . |Mixed State.. 
Southern,No.2359 a 425 |W hiteWestern..42 a 42 
: 50 2510 |Mixed Western..32 a 42 
WHEAT . | 
White State...125 a 1 35 
GROCERIES er PROVISIONS. 








3 to 













SUGAR. SODA~—BICARB. 
Hard—Loaf.......1444%@— ‘in Kegs, N’castl— a— 5 
Cut Loaf.. 12 a— 7 merican.— a— 4% 
Crushed hee "= papers, 60-1 

owadere 1136 xes 5 
Granuiated........ll4a— (SOAP 30 P et. ade 


White—Standard A Ke istile, imported.1l_ a 17 











Grocers.11_ all |Castile, domestic.— a 8% 
Smail A...103%a10%|Pale Family.......6 a 8° 
Extra C.. 10 a10% | No. : RI ees a 5% 
w wore C..104%al0% c ‘ANDL all 
ther G'ds, = 
tnelnaing Clee ba ewovea a= 
escccccs UGGO si 19 
Molasses Sugars... 8 a a Adam’tine, sup’r..16 a 17 
Raw Cuba -9 ag si piney TAA 13% 


84a "Tallow mreperer 
1 9%|RICE--Dory : Bg cts. “i. 
Be} Yall Car — fair 


ws Aree nd Rico.. 





a0 PUIG. o6céxdecice 6% 
—15 a—6d Louisiana, good to 
g a—42 prime... 6 
Muse: wad0.....—35 a—45 | Tapioca ; 8 
SYRUPS Y ee er Kf 
Ex.White Drips— a115 |Starch, Laundry: 5 7 
Standard a— 65 |Starch, Pat. Gin. axe 9 
0.2% — a— & Starch, Corn.....— a 8 
Steam Refined. 329 a— 50 oF. 
Common Sugar Plain Mess, bbl.. 8 00a1N 00 


House........ — a— 75 |Extra Mess....... 10 00a11 00 
TEAS—Dvuty: Free. 





+ nominal 
Young Hyson.—25 a— 75 |Packet, bbl.......13 50al4 
YOON... 202. 30 a— 65 |City Extra India 
Imperial.. 30 a— 65 Mess, tierce....— —a27 00 
Renpowser. —3) a—f ORK 
a 75 |Mess, Western..— —al7 50 
Prime, Western ——al6 oo 
Prime Mess...... nominal 
LA 
Western Bren ites. 
prime, # t....... 9¥a 9% 
City Steam, ies: — ag 


Keitle-rendered...nominal 
NO. Fj tC8.........00 & 9% 
Refined...........-.10 al0% 


12 al2% 
-nominal 





“ Fa 
FRUIT. 
ees aver? ib.10 a 14 
e 
o 






I. Muscatel-Il a 13 
* London, lL... a 16 
* Seediess....— a I 10 _ =e 


ry Salted......... inal 
Z Bacon, . Dry Salted. » va 9% 
lb |Dry Cod # qtl 5 59 4 
24 Pickled, Scale, atin 
2 00 a4 50 





Prunes, French. fs 
Citron. 
Sardines. i4¢bxs. = 


¥# a 550 a 600 











a 
a 
a 
a 
Maccaroni, Itin.— =k a 
a 
a 
A 


Dom. 
Vermicelli tin.— — 16 


15 

10 

lj |No. 1Shore..18 00 a20 (0 
om,,—— Aa id 


No, 2Shore.,. 80 al0 00 


Ground Crystals— 
aon Quality. ...28 


SALAMATUR 


a... ccm 


wo 
Americ’ n XXX—46 

XX—3t 
—82 a—i0 [FURS 


“ 


A, Combing. ..—37 


ak sup. 


aan an 


BR eas 
R. G.&B. Ayre 
Oronoco ......+ 


Marac’ibos & d—13 


Alcohol..., 





Annotto.. 
Argols,ref. ‘gld—25 


Car.A’monia gldi4 
Cardamoms. 
Cc : ae Oilin b’d? 


Copperas, Am.— 1 


Epsom Salts .—-— 


hy R.R 


1y@lXe. # Db 
Pig. English & 
Scotch, # ton. 28 


Bar, Eng. 

Bar, Sw. ass. 

Sheet, Rus.. hed. 

Sheet, Single, D. 

T.. Com 

NAILS —DUTY: 
Wrought,2; Ho 
5 cents 


nch 

COPPER DET: 
c. 

Am can ting 


JILS, N 


casks, 25 cts.; Li 





Olive, # box.. 435 
Olive Ms. veal 125 


Thin ob.cakes, 


Manilla #25; 


5 


Jute, gold..... 


and those who 








(P.-0. Box 5643), 


t 1 al 
CREAM OF TARTAR, 


to 
In rs,¥b. 6ka— 7! ILiverp Oo] voter — 
grid OA Te Leet 





8. C. unw. (90 a—23 


Wee. 


Gn, Sit. Sow— 9Ka—10 
= ,a—19 


Mara’na ox, etc—12a—I3 | Boar, black.. 
Matamoras.,...—lt6 a—1l6% Bear, brown. T0 25.0 
> 


City Slaughter— 7 








Arsenic pow'r g.— a 
Assafeetida. .—12 a—13's 


el S2a200 


Cream Tar. gd.—38 ka—4 
Cubebs, E. L., g— 8%a— 8X 
Cutch, zold...— - 


—3¥a—4 s L.C.Ck. 
Cut, lg ed 37 a 6% 


sb. 
Cut, 10das0d #eut—a3 10 | 
8da 9d - a5 |Plates, = - ad. 700 a 1250 





60a 
Fie cos) 
— . and Sheathing 


oILs—pury : Olive 


ete 7% Ibs. to gal..30) 
Sperm, Whale, and| 
Fish ot For. Fisheries, 20 Turp. Spt.8.M. 

® ct. ad val; Fish Oils of) &8.0. POMS.— 36 a— Ba 
Br. N. Am. fisheries Free. aa Wilm’ton 2 57ka 250 


H#®MP—DuTtTy : Russia $25: 

Jute $15 

Italian Tadd Sun and saa se DS De Tr s 
v ct., 

Rue: cle. tn 200, an 210 xt) bid $1 % bush, of, 50 Ibs... 

wa A x lat ad val 


3B%a 
Amer. und’d. 1125 Wa b a 
dressed.1% 00a 220 


CANNED FRUIT, Etc. No. 1 Bay..... —_ 
Peaches, 2» ® No. 2 Bay... 
OB ....0.0000.1 BH O11 % No.3 Large.n. 9 00 a6 00 
Peaches, 3 ,®# 0.3 Med.... 650 a8 00 
ic ccodsanen 190 a300 |Salmon,pic.? 
Pineapple, 2 . bbl., new. ..17 00 029 od 
ean 1% a2 50 Herring. sp’t, 
Tomatoes, 2 # bbi....... -400 a6 00 
ee — al50 Herring, sea., 


# box...... -— 22 a— 25 
a 185 |Herring, No. 
# box....— 15 a— 18 
SALT—DUvTy : —al? cts. ® 


a-— 45 ‘rurks Island, 
a— 41 | ® bush.....— 27 a— 


85 


a— 2% Liver 901, Ash- 
4 poi a 2 60 
nds. 1% 
a— 18 Table Salt in ars, 
Pee oe 
In smal bags 


40ina a Gya— 7% 
In small pckts, 
10ina bbl. 3 a— 43% 


on. “WOOLS, HIDES, URS SKINS. 


HORNS—Dvuty: Free. 
Ox, B. A.& R.-- 2 a— 3% 
Am. selected. --10 all 
AND SKINS—Un- 
a—0 | dressed, of all kinds,free, 





a—26 currency prices. 

a—38 |Beaver,# pce..——a— — 
a—22 * North? D.1 50 a 3 00 
a-26 * Southern.--0 a-- 70 


Texas. coarse..—l6 a—19 | * Western.125 a 2 


a—*) (Otter N’ih pees 00 ald 00 


a—*%0 | * Western..6 0 azo 


Smyrna, Unw.215 a—l6 |Red Fox,N’th.1 25 a1 50 
> 


a—3 Raccoon, Soth--30 a— 


Cal. Sp’g Clip, 25 aam | West.coml 0 a1% 


| “Northern 100 al wo 
Mink, North'nl 00 a 300 
“ Western 75 a2 


5 a8 |Marten, No’th! 9) = 





Muskrat 4 

|Skunk Nor. bit mal 25 
** Nor.Striped—30 a— 75 

—13| ** Nor.White..—15 a-— 20 

Savanilla, ete a a |w olf, large. os = aio 


wa—l4 | Wolf, small,, 





P. Cabello.... —14 a—i6 (LEATHER—DUTY: Sole, 
Vera Cruz......—15 a—15%/15; Upee, 20a25 # ct. adv. 
Tampico......—1d a—i6 \Oak. + Lt.% bh—3l a—33 
Calcutta Buffgd. 8ka— 9 |Oak, middle...—32 a—¢ 
Do. Kips # pee.g.18 a—15 (Oak, heavy.. = . 
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Young and Old. 


WILLIE'S PLANT THAT SPAKE. 
BY LAURA SANFORD. 


‘Our from the garden dig the plant,”’ 
Cried Will—“ the red-bright rose.” 
The gardener, pleased his wish to grant, 
The richest beauty chose, 
. And said: ‘Be sure to give fresh air 
And light, to make it thrive ; 
And water it with daily care, 
To keep the plant alive.” 


In porcelain urn Will’s prize was set, 
Loaded with crimson bloom. 
So fond he felt, he called his pet 
“ Bright Princess of my room.”’ 
He nursed it well till holidays 
Brought boat-race, kite, and ball; 
Then he forgot Love’s careful ways, 
Forgot that blossoms fall, 


Forgot, when August heats begun, 
In friendly cup to bring 

Cold water for the little one, 
Forgot the tender thing. 

‘« | thirst, I thirst!” the gentle plant 

Each morning said to Will ; 

At evening said: ‘“‘One kind thought grant. 
This thirst my life will kill.” 


But careless Willie did not know 
His poor pet’s plaintive part, 

For roses speak but very low 
And only to the heart. 

He could not hear, wrapped all intent 
In his own plans and joy. 

Ah! selfish boys were never meant 
To own a living toy. 


One day there came a noble guest, 

Who knew all flowers by name. 
** Come see my rose,’’ said Will. ‘‘ The rest 

Shall all be put to shame.” 

He led his guest with joyful pride 
To greet the blossoms red; 

Then, grief-struck, paused and deeply sighed. 
There was his rose-tree dead. 


Oh! sad the deafened ear, we think, 
That hears no music’s note, 

Nor darling voice, nor liquid link 
On sunny airs that float ; 

But sadder still the deafness clings 
To souls that will not wake 

To little cries of helpless things, 
Like Willie’s plant that spake. 





BESSIE AND THE ELVES. 
A FAIRY STORY. 


BY HELEN PHILLEO JENKINS, 











EARLY one June morning a playful sun- 
beam stole through the branches of an 
ailanthus tree and crept slyly into the cham- 
ber where a pale little girl lay sleeping. 
This sunbeam was one of a band of the 
busiest and brightest elves which ever 
visited this dull world. They are always 
in the gayest mood. They frolic on the 
grass, and stretch themselves upon the 
tree-tops, and go sliding down church- 
spires, and waltzing on the water, and ‘‘cut- 
ting up shines” generally. 

The golden-headed sunbeam which came 
into Bessie’s room that June morning said 
to himself, as he came slyly through the 
shutter: ‘I believe I can cure this pale 
little girl. It’s in my line. I'll make her 
laugh, any way.” So he sprang across the 
room and perched himself on the back of a 
handsome easy-chair which stood near the 
bed; and there he sat, waiting. 

After a time Bessie opened her eyes, feel- 
ing sure somebody was gazing at her; and, 
sure enough, there was somebody. A 
golden-headed elf, with his face ina broad 
grin, his cheeks glowing, his eyes spark- 
ling, his fat legs dangling upon the crim- 
son chair-hack. 

Altogether it was such a funny-looking 
object Bessie could not help laughing. 

‘*$o ho!” he said. ‘‘ You’re awake, at 
last. I have been waiting a long time for 
you toopen youreyes. Feel like having a 
frolic this morning?” he said, squinting 
his eyes in a very comical way. 

‘“Who are you?” asked Bessie, not quite 
certain how she ought to treat this pre- 
sumptuous creature. 

“Don’t youknow me?” he said, laugh- 
ing. Then suddenly he ran down the back 
of the chair, keeled over on the crimson 
seat, and ran up again, looking funnier 
than before. 

“You dont know me! Why, I know 
you very well. I see you very often; but I 
Suppose you don’t notice me when I kiss 
your hands, and hide in the folds of your 
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dress, and climb up and sit upon your head. 
You need not laugh at that. I do sit there 
often. You see l’ma fairy. You thought 
the fairies were all dead; didn’t you? I 
heard you say so to your mamma, the other 
day, when you were reading a fairy story. 
And I flew right down upon your book and 
looked right into your sweet face. And you 
never saw me at all; did you? No matter. 
Weare a very amiable sort of fairies—always 
in good spirits and not in the least vain; so it 
doesn’t make us feel sad if people don’t no- 
tice us. I just thought I’d come this 
morning and see if I couldn’t brighten you 
a little. You see we are doctors. Funny, 
isn’t it? We don’t give any bad-tasting 
medicine, though. You need not be afraid. 
We use plasters. Ha! ha!” And he looked 
so roguish and shook his yellow locks in 
such a comical way that Bessie laughed 
outright. At that Golden Head slipped 
down the back of the chair again, turned a 
somersault, and then leaped up and sat 
astride the chair-back. 

‘‘What do you keep doing that for?” 
asked Bessie. 

‘«Why, you see there is a disturbing in- 
fluence outside. I’m afraid it will get me 
out there, if I don’t exercise myself a little. 
I’m not quite the master of myself, you 
see.” 

Bessie did not see. But it wasall the 
same. She did not care for philosophical 
explanations. She was impatient to ask a 
host of questions. 

‘‘ Where do such yellow, merry sprites 
as you are live?” she said. 

“Our home is a great way off, in a 
grander palace than any king’s. It would 
make your blue eyes blind to look at its 
splendor. And we have the largest play- 
ground you could everimagine. But we 
don’t care to stay there. We like better to 
be cutting up shines on the grass and among 
the flowers; to be playing ‘Ring around 
Rosy’ with little girls, when they don’t 
know we are among them. Oh, what fun 
we have! We never come in the night- 
time, like those sickly fairies you read 
about, that dance in the moonlight and 
play all sorts of tricks, and then skulk 
away in the daytime, as if they were 
ashamed. No. Our time isthe day. We 
never hide ourselves; and if people don’t 
see us, it isn’t our fault.” 

Just then there was a noise in the tree- 
tops, as if the wind were blowing. Bessie 
turned her head, and when she looked 
back Golden Head was nowhere to be seen. 
She looked all about the dusky, silent 
room; but could see nothing of him. She 
thought he must have crept down behind 
the chair. She had half a mind to try to 
get up and see, when suddenly there he 
was, funnier than ever, astride the crimson 
arm. 

‘“Why, where did you go, then?” asked 
Bessie. 

‘Out of the window. Didn’t you know? 
You see the ailanthus leaves and I are get- 
ting up a little affair. I heard whispering 
among them, and I thought they wanted 
me.” 

“Tam glad you have come back. Tell 


me more about youself,” said Bessie. ‘‘ Do 
you have good times?” 
“‘Oh! yes; we are a jolly set. We are 


always bright, at least. Our only unhap- 
piness is because we sometimes can’t have 
our own way. In fact, we get shut up,” 
and the little elf shook his golden locks 
quite gravely. 

‘‘ Who shuts you up?” asked Bessie. 

** Why, you see, there are giants up our 
way—ugly black jailors, who owe us a 
grudge, for some reason or other; and when- 
ever they can they arrest us. They don’t 
wish us to come into these parts so much. 
I think they are jealous of us. They keep 
us shut up sometimes for days together. 
Very dull it is then. “Sometimes when we 
have been having a good time here they 
send for us very suddenly, and we have to 
go hurrying away like frightened sheep. 
And then those old fellows guard us so 
closely there is no chance for escape. But 
we don’t get angry. We just laugh at 
them as if we would split our sides, and 
we pretty nearly split theirs in making 
them laugh too; but, for fear you would 
think them foolish, they look eross and 
black and dignified on this side their faces. 
They are curious fellows. They have 





dreadful spells of weeping sometimes. 


One would think they had done something 
wrong, for which they were very sorry. 
Sometimes when they have these spells we 
play a handsome little trick on them. 
When they are pretty nearly tired out from 
weeping, we steal through in a mysterious 
way, and suddenly, before they suspect we 
have escaped, we build upa great hand- 
some rainbow right in their black, frown- 
ing faces—just fora pleasant little joke, 
you know.” 

“‘Oh! oh! oh!” exclaimed Bessie. ‘‘ Do 
you make the rainbows? Well, you are 
clever, and good, too. I love you ever so 
much.” 

“ Well, now, little girl, take a nice morn- 
ing nap, and after you waken I want you 
to laugh six times as hard as ever you can; 





and by and by you'll see—well, I'll call 
again.” 

Before Bessie could answer Golden Head 
had walked right across the white counter- 
pane and disappeared. 

Bessie soon dropped asleep. When she 
wakened, and her mother came to see her, 
she told the story of the elf; and they both 
laughed heartily. 

She told how droll he looked, curled up 
onthe top of the chair; how he slipped 
down into the crimson seat, and rolled 
over and sprang up again; how he shook 
his golden locks till they sparkled; and she 
laughed till the roses came into her pale 
cheeks; and her mother kissed them again 
and again, so glad was she. 

‘‘Mamma, I do believe I “have laughed 
more than six times already,” said Bessie. 
‘‘ Wasn’t he a roguish elf, to tell me to do 
that?” 

She was sitting in the easy-chair, and had 
just finished the delicate breakfast which 
her mother had brought her, when sudden- 
ly before her appeared the prettiest sight 
she had ever seen. On the bright carpet, 
in the center of the room, a dozen golden- 
headed elves were dancing, with graceful, 
tall Ailanthus Leaves. The Golden Heads 
were bright little plump creatures, that 
laughed and leaped and set the room all in 
a glow. The Ailanthus Leaves were tall, 
dark, and graceful, with swaying bodies, 
like lilies in a breeze. They all bowed and 
balanced and chassed, and waltzed and 
bowed and balanced again, till it seemed 
they must be dizzy. Sometimes they 
seemed a little tired, and grew somewhat 
pale and almost stopped; and then they 
went at it again with even greater zest, 
and almost rolled over each other in their 
mad frolic. 

Bessie laughed till the tears came in her 
eyes, and clapped her hands and cried: 
“Lovely! lovely!” 

Suddenly she exclaimed: ‘‘ Oh! Mamma. 
See there, too! The trees are filled with 
elves,” 

Surely, there, looking in upon this dance, 
was an army of golden-headed goblins, 
peeping from under the leaves, sitting 
astride the boughs, looking down from 
the topmost branches. 

‘‘Oh! isn’t it fun?” said Bessie. 

Just then little pet Golden Head of the 
morning leaped right in her lap, and said, 
very softly: 

‘““We are going now; but if you will 
come out on the lawn every day we'll dance 
such dances for you you'll want to dance 
too. Under the ailanthus, on the lawn, re- 
member,” he said; and in one second they 
had all fled—not even one elf lingered on 
the tree. 

‘* A cross cloud has called them all away, 
Iknow. I don’t like those black fellows,” 
said Bessie, as her mother smilingly patted 
the cheek into which so much color had 
come. 

After that Bessie went.every day out on 
thelawn. What she saw there she has never 
told; but she was very soon a well little 
girl, romping and dancing like a fairy her- 
self. If any one says ‘‘ The fairies are 
dead,” Bessie says: ‘‘ Oh! no; they are not. 
There are some kinds of fairies which come 
to see me every day; and we chat and 
dance together and have real fun.” 

The truth was, Bessie was so well and 
bright she had almost become a sunbeam 


herself. 
EE 
A REMARK of an old minister is. commend- 
ed to all preachers who are. tempted to com- 
plain of a small congregation: ‘It is as large 
& congregation, perhaps, 4s you will want to 








account for at the day of judgment.” 
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BRIDGET AND TONY. 


BY M. L, STANTON, 





I ama poor, sick little boy from New 
Jersey. Oneday, not very long ago, I went 
to New York to see the doctor, who is also 
my uncle. He lives away up-town, in 
Fortieth Street. When I reached there 
he was out; in fact, there was no one in the 
house but the servants. The family had all 
gone out of town for the summer, 

On leaving their houses for the warm 

months, ladies have a way of covering and 
locking everything up, never seeming to 
think of those who are left behind. Hav- 
ing many hours to wait for the doctor’s 
return, I tried to amuse myself looking at 
the pictures on the walls; but, after vain at- 
tempts at peeping through the little round 
holes in the netting that covered them, I 
gave that up and looked for the albums, 
story-books, and magazines that always lie 
on the parlor tables. They, however, were 
gone. Becoming weary of my own com- 
pany, I bethought myself of two young 
friends that were in the city. I decided to 
send them a note, asking them to come and 
see me. It was too far for me to walk to their 
house. Then began a hunt for paper. I found 
all the writing-desks locked. Some were 
big and tall, and it seemed to me as if from 
their lofty hights they looked down rather 
pityingly upon the poor, helpless little fel- 
low before them, for they groaned and 
moaned as I tugged at their locks. At last 
I found a piece of an old advertisement for 
some famous kind of medicine, something 
that ‘‘ by taking one dose will cure forever 
all diseases man is heir to.” Well, on the 
back of this forlorn scrap I wrote a few 
lines with a very dull lead pencil. After it 
was finished, I wondered how I could get it 
to the boys. Finally I rang the bell for 
Bridget. When she appeared, I asked her 
if she would go out and find me a mes 
senger. 

“Sure, Mr. Tony,” she said, ‘‘there’s one 
of thim things in your Oncle’s room what 
calls the boys. Come and I'll show it 
to ye.” 

Then I remembered that there was an 
alarm in the house, which connected with 
the city messenger, fire, and police depart- 
ments. So I followed Bridget up-stairs. 
When we reached the apparatus I stood and 
looked at it, trying to see how it worked. 

“I know how it goes,” said Bridget. 
‘* What do you want?” 

I told her a messenger. 

‘* Well, you see, Mr. Tony, you turn it so 
for a missinger,” and she made the handle 
fly around five or six times. I thanked her, 
and, leaning on my cane, went down to the 
parlor. I had just reached the room and 
seated myself when I heard a great noise 
in the street. There was screaming, a 
rumbling of wheels, and the tramp of many 
feet. Just as I reached the window, to see 
what was the matter, the front-door bell 
rang violently. On opening the blind, I be- 
held five or six policemen, a hose-cart, 
drawn by a number of little boys in uni- 
form, an engine, a dozen or so firemen, two 
or three messenger boys, a large crowd of 
roughs, and a few women. ; 

A second violent ring of the bell brought 
Bridget to the door. An immense red flag 
was thrust in her face, while another floated 
from the steps. Poor Bridget was so 
frightened that she turned and ran, and 
after her three or four firemen. One of 
them screamed: 

‘* Where’s the fire?” 

‘*We hain’t got none,” said Bridget, in- 
dignantly. 

“‘ Yes, you have, too,” said another. 
“‘ You rang for fire.” 

‘No, I didn’t, neither,” said the girl. 
‘‘He wanted a missinger.” 


‘* Where is he?” they all demanded to- 
gether. 
‘In the parlor, gintlemen.” 


All this time I bad been in the parlor, 
standing by the window, and looking at 
the crowd, wondering to myself what it all 
meant, entirely ignorant of Bridget’s blun- 
der. But when the big, angry men came 
hurrying into the room I leaned heavily on 
my cane and felt very pale. They looked 
at me a moment; then ina kind tone one 
said: ‘‘Did you ring the alarm?’ I told 
them no—that 1 didn’t ring it, for I didn’t 
know how; but that I was the one that 
wanted a messenger. 





‘‘Very well, my-little map,” he said, 








pleasantly, +: Next time; you; must only 
ring once for a messenger, twice for a 
policeman, and three times for the fire com- 
pany. This girl rang for all three. The 
messenger-boys are here. How many do 
you want?” 

I meekly told him one. How I did wish I 
wanted six! 

The flags were taken down, the engines 
drawn away, and the police dispersed the 
crowd. The little messenger came in. I 
told him to sit down while I went for my 
note. I couldn’t even find an envelope for 
it; nor, after searching all my pockets, 
could I find a cent to give him, Luckily 
for me, however, my uncle paid the com- 
pany by the year for its services, so it was 
not necessary to give the boy anything; but, 
after summoning such hosts to my relief, I 
felt as if it would be a satisfaction to re- 
ward somebody. 

I went back to the parlor, quite crest- 
fallen, and gave him the shabby little note. 
After he had gone, I stretched myself out 
on the sofa, to think over my humiliation, 
and fell asleep. 

VASSAR COLLEGE. 
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THE EVE OF ELECTION. 


BY JOHN G. WHITTIER, 








From gold to gray 
Our mild sweet day 
Of Indian Summer fades too soon; 
But tenderly 
Above the sea 
Hangs, white and calm, the hunter’s moon. 


In its pale fire 
The village spire 
Shows like the Zodiac’s spectral lance ; 
The painted walls 
Whereon it falls 
Transfigured stand in marble trance, 


O’er fallen leaves 
The west wind grieves, 
Yet comes a seed-time round again ; 
And morn shall see 
The state sown free 
With baleful tares or healthful grain. 


Along the street 
The shadows meet 
Of Destiny, whose hands conceal 
The molds of fate 
That shape the state, 
And make or mar the common weal. 


Around I see 
The powers that be ; 
I stand by Empire’s primal springs, 
And princes meet 
In every street, 
And hear the tread of uncrowned kings ! 


Hark ! through the crowd 
The laugh rings loud, 
Beneath the sad, rebuking moon. 
God save the land, 
A careless hand 
May shake or swerve ere morrow’s noon. 


No jest is this : 
One cast amiss 
May blast the hope of Freedom’s year. 
Oh! take me where 
Are hearts of prayer 
And heads bowed low in reverent fear. 


Not lightly fall 

Beyond recall 

The written scrolls a breath can float ; 
The crowning fact, 
The kingliest act 

Of freedom is the freeman’s vote. 


¢ 


For pearls that gem 
A diadem, 
The diver in the deep sea dies; 
The regal right 
We boast to-night 
Is ours through costlier sacrifice. 


Our hearts grow cold, 
We ligbtly hold 
A right which brave men died to gain; 
The stake, the cord, 
The ax, the sword 
Grim nurses at its birth of pain. 


The shadow rend, 
And o’er us bend, 

O martyrs. with your crowns and palms. 
Breathe through these throngs 
Your battle-songs, 

Your scaffold-prayers and dungeon-psalms. 


Look from the sky, 
Like God's great eye, 
Thou solemp moon, with searching beam, 
Till io the sight 
Of thy pure light 
Our mean self-seekings meaner seem. 


Shame from our hearts 
Unworthy arts, 
To fraud designed, the purpose dark ; 
And smite away 
The hands we lay 
Profanely ou the sacred ark. 


To party claims 

And private aims 
Reveal that august face of Truth, 

Whereto are given 

The age of Heaven, 
The beauty of immortal] youth. 


So shall our voice 
Of sovereign choice 
Swell the deep bass of duty done, 
And strike the key 
‘ Of time to be. 
When God and man sball speak as one. 
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THE METRIC SYSTEM. 


THE Metric System of Weights ‘and Meas- 
ures has been adopted in France, Germany, 
Austria, the Netherlands, Southern Europe, 
and South America, and has been legalized 
in Great Britain and the United States. 

The Metric Tables are decimal and sim- 
ply related. For example: 


LENGTH. 
10 milli-meters make 1 centi-meter (1. meter.) 
1 


10centi-meters “ 





1 deci-meter (1. o 
1 


0 
1 meter qd pbs 


) 
10deci-meters “ ; 
1deka-meter (10 ih 

) 
) 
) 


10 meters se 
10deka-meters ‘“ 
10hecto-meters ‘‘ 
10kilo-meters ‘ 


1 hecto-meter (100 oe 
1kilo-meter (1000. * 
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Any one who will try to write down the 


common tables of long measure, cubic 
measure, liquid measure, dry measure, 
avoirdupois weight, troy weight, and 
apothecaries’ weight, also the cubical con- 
tents of the measures of capacity, and the 
weight of water each one holds, and the 
weight of a cubic inch, foot, etc., of water, 
may learn why the Metric System is com- 
ing into universal use. 





GEORGE STEPHENSON’S FIRST 
RAILROAD. 





THERE was once a man, who was born 
at Newcastle-upon-Tyne, who was a com- 
mon coal-digger. This man had an im- 
mense constructiveness, which displayed 
itself in pulling his watch to pieces and 
putting it together again; in making a pair 
of shoes when he happened to be some days 
without occupation; finally—here there isa 
great gap in my story—it brought him, in 
the capacity of an engineer, before a com- 
mittee of the House of Commons, with his 
head full of plans for constructing a rail- 
road from Liverpool to Manchester. It so 
happened that tothe quickest and most 
powerful perceptions and conceptions, to 
the most indefatigable industry and per- 
severance, and the most accurate knowl- 
edge of the phenomena of Nature, as they 
affect his peculiar labors, this man joined 
an utter want of the “gift of the gab”; he 
could no more explain to others what he 
meant to do and how he meant to do it, than 
he could fly; and therefore, the members of 
the House of Commons, after saying: 
‘There is rock to be excavated to a depth 
of more than sixty feet, there are embank- 
ments to be made nearly to the same hight, 
there is a swamp of five miles in length to 
be traversed, in which, if you drop an iron 
rod, it sinks and disappears. How will you 
do all this?” and receiving no answer but a 
broad Northumbrian ‘I can’t tell you how 
Pit doit. But Ican tell you I will do it,” 
dismissed Stephens6n a8 a visionary. Hav- 
ing prevailed upon a company of Liverpool 

ntlemen to be less incredulous, and hav- 
ing raised funds for his great undertaking, 
in December of 1826 the first spade was 
struck into the ground. And now I will 





give you.an account of my'yesterday’s ex- 
cursion. A. party of sixteen persons was 
ushered into a large court-yard, where, 
under cover, stood several carriages’ of a 
perculiar ‘construction, one: of which was 
prepared for our reception. It was a long- 
bodied vehicle, with seats placed across it, 
back to back; the one we were in had six 
of these benches and was a sort of uncover- 
ed chard bane. The wheels were placed 
upon twoiron bands, which formed the 
road, and to which they are fitted, being so 
constructed as to slide along without any 
danger of hitching or becoming displaced, 
on the same principle as a thing sliding on 
aconcave groove. The carriage was set in 
motion by a mere push, and, having received 
this impetus, rolled with us down an in- 
clined plane into a tunnel which forms 
the entrance to: the railroad. This tunnel 
is four hundred yards long, I believe, and 
will be lighted by gas, At the end of it we 
emerged from darkness, and, the ground 
becoming level, we stopped.—Mrs. Krem- 
BLE tn ‘‘ The Atlantic Monthly.” 


THE HOUSE OF LORDS. 


THE recent elevations and new creations 
in the peerage have slightly affected the 
roll of the House of Lords, which now 
stands at a little over, instead of a little 
under, 500, as it did at this time last year. 
In January last the Earl of Erne was cre- 
ated a baron of the United Kingdom, and 
Mr. J. R. Ormsby-Gore, Mr. Henry Gerard 
Sturt, Mr. John Tollemache, and Sir Rob- 
ert Gerard were raised, ina ‘‘ batch,” to the 
Upper House, as Lords Harlech, Alington, 
Tollemache, and Gerard; while the Earl of 
Abergavenny was created a marquis, and 
the Duke of Richmond had an additional 
dukedom, that of Gordon, bestowed upon 
him. Since that time Lord Northbrook has 
been rewarded with an earldom for his 
services in India, and the Earldom of Bea- 
consfield has been also bestowed upon Mr. 
Disraeli, The exact number of peerages, 
spiritual and temporal, including those en- 
joyed by members of the royal family, 
stands, consequently, at the present mo- 
ment, at 503, headed by His Royal High- 
ness the Prince of Wales as Duke of Corn- 
wall and ending with ‘‘ Mortimer, Lord 
Sackville,” the junior baron. The dukes 
number 21, the marquises 22, the earls 132, 
the viscounts 31, the archbishops and 
bishops 26, and the barons 265. The rest 
of the roll is made up by the royal dukes. 
There are one or two things to be noted 
in the present roll. Firstly, that the num- 
ber of peerages on it is slightly in excess of 
the actual total number of the lords, spirit- 
ual and temporal—Lord Cairns being enu- 
merated twice over, both as a baron and as 
lord-chancellor; the Duke of Richmond 
both as a duke and also as lord-president of 
the Council; the Marquis of Hertford both 
as 8 marquis and also as lord-chamberlain; 
Earl Beauchamp both as an earl and also 
as lord-steward of the household; and, 
lastly, the Earlof Erne both as an Irish 
representative peer and also as Lord Fer- 
managh. Again, it may be observed that 
the Buckhurst title has disappeared since 
last year as a separate entry, being merged 
in the superior honor of the Earldom of De 
la Warr; and that blanks are put against 
the names of the Earldom of Berkeley and 
the Barony of De Freyne. The name of the 
Earl of Beaconsfield also figures twice in 
the roll—firstly, in his own place at the 
end of the earls, next after Lord North- 
brook; and again as lord privy seal, in 
which capacity His Lordship takes prece- 
dence above and before all dukes, next after 
the members of the royal family, the two 
archbishops, the lord-chancellor, and the 
lord-president of the Council. 


ee  — 


MINISTERIAL ECCENTRICITIES. 


OnE good lay brother found difficulty in 
mouthing the names of Shadrach, Meshach, 
and Abednego, and, when he came to them 
again, said, naively: ‘“‘ Please, the same 
three gentlemen as before.” One who had 
resolved he would take people by guile 
said, in expounding ‘‘ All the world went 
out to be taxed,” etc.: ‘‘ This is a figure of 
speech, called by the learned an hyperbole, 
a sort of exaggerated statement”; and add- 
ed, by way of application, “‘If I said you 
were all asleep, it would be a hyperbole, for 
not more than half of you are in that con- 
dition.” Great care should be taken to be 
very exactly truthful in pulpit ministra- 
tions. A great gun of a popular body, in 
one of his sermons, said ‘‘A striking illus 
tration just comes to my mind,” which was 
very telling; but a friend of mine, a pbysi- 
cian, happened to hear the preacher deliver 
the same discourse again, when the same 
apt illustration just came to his mind at the 
same place in the sermon. My friend got 
into a way of skeptical suspicions thatinjured 
him for years and made him sadly doubtful 
of pulpit integrity. A preaching pedant ih 
Leicester, who bad a small congregation, 
was in the habit. of introducing his text 
with ledrned morsels of criticism. For in- 
stanee; he would say: ‘‘Our version does 
not give the real signification of the orig- 
inal Greek text. Tholuck says it ought to 
read thus, but'the more recent German ex- 
positors say it ought to rea! thus; but 1 say 
this is the right rendering.” And so the 
stockingers stared and were taught and 
edified, That God’s people were like ever- 

















Berridge said some strange things, and 
wrote still stranger in his correspondence 


with the Countess of Huntingdon.. Row- 
land Hill was naturally a wit and often 
uttered odd things. So did Matthew 
Wilks. But either wit or humor would re- 
quire careful watching and being kept un- 
der check of good sense, or the pulpit will 
become a grinning-post, and nota rostrum 
of sound speech which cannot be con- 
demned. But many persons like these 
things, as the old man who listened to 
Rowland Hill, in his latter days, said: 
‘‘Bless his dear heart, he is as funny as 
ever.”—Forty Years’ Christian. Ministry. 


HOW TO DRIVE A FAST HORSE. 


PEOPLE talk abouta steady, bracing pull; 
but, in my opinion, that is not the right 
way to drive a trotter. There’s a great dif- 
ference between letting go of your horse’s 
head and in keeping e one dull, deaden- 
ing pull all the tithe. The pull should be 
sufficient to feel the mouth and give some 
support and assistance, so as to give the 
horse confidence to get up to his stride. 
More than that is mischievous. To keep 
the mouth alive, the bit must be shifted 
occasionally. But this is not to be done by 
a pull of the hand on the rein. A mere 
half-turn of the wrist, or less than half a 
turn, by which the thumb is elevated and 
the little finger lowered, is sufficient to 
shift the bit, keep the mouth sensitive, and 
rouse the horse. Thereins are to be stead- 
ily held with both hands while this play 
with the wrist is made; and it is, of course, 
only to be done with one wrist ata time. 
The hands should be well down, and the 
driver ought not to sit all of a heap, with 
his head forward. Neither should he lean 
back, with bodily weight on the reins; 
which, in that case, are made a sort of 
stay for him. He should be upright, and 
what pulling he hasto do should be done by 
the muscular force of the arms. The driver 
who depends upon the arms has command 
of the horse. He who substitutes bodily 
weight with the reins wrapped around his 
hands has not half command ‘of the horse, 
or of himself, either; and, if the horse is a 
puller, he will soon take command of the 
driver. The reason of it is that there is no 
intermission of the exertion; no Jet-up either 
for the man or horse. Besides, in that way 
of driving, it is impossible to give those 
movements of the bit which seem to refresh 
and stimulate the horse so much. Whena 
horse has been taught the significance of the 
movement of the bit—the shift by turn of 
the wrist—he will never fai! to answer it, 
even though he should seem to be at the top 
of his speed. The moment he feels this 
little move of the bit in the sensitive mouth 
he will collect himself and make another 
spurt. And the value of this way of driving 
is that the horse is not likely to break when 
thus called upon; while a high-strung, gen- 
erous horse, if called upon for a final effort 
with a whip, is as likely to break the mo- 
ment it falls on him as not. 1 have won 
many a very close heat by practicing this 
movement; and, therefore, I have no hesita- 
tion in recommending it. It is not difficult 
to acquire and a horse soon comes to know 
what it means.—Hrram Wooprtrr, in 
‘The New York Sportsman.” 








THE SUPERIOR MAN. 


In the long run the nation that is honest, 
the people that are industrious will pass 
the people that are dishonest, the people 
that are idle, no matter what grand ances- 
try they may have had; and so I say, ‘‘ Mr. 
Southerner,” and sol say, ‘‘ Mr, Northern 
Democrat, look out, look out.” [Ap- 
plause.] Thesuperior manisthe man who 
helps bis fellow-men. The superior man is 
the useful man. The superior man is 
the kind man; the man who lifts up his 
down-trodden brothers, and the greater load 
of human sorrow and human want you can 
get in your arms the higher you can climb 
the hill of fame. [Cheers.] The superior 
man is the man who loves bis fellow-men. 
Let me say right here that the good men, 
the superior men, the grand men are 
brothers, the world over. No matter what 
their complexion may be. Continents may 
divide them; yet they embrace each other. 
Centuries may separate them; and yet ther 
are hand in hand, and all the good, and all 
the nd, and all the superior men, 
shoulder to shoulder, heart to heart, are 
fighting the (Give battle for the progress of 





mankind. neers.] I pity the man, I 
execrate and hate the man who has only 
to brag that he is white. Whenever Iam 
reduced . to that necessity I believe shame 
will. make me red, instead of white. I be- 
lieve another.thing. If I cannot hoe my 
row, I will not steal corn from a fellow who 
does hoe his row. If I beléng to the 
superior race, I will be so superior that I 
can make my living without stealiog from 
the inferior. . I ,believe all the inteilectual 


domain of the future is open to every man. 
Every man who finds a fact first—tbat is 
man who finds a thought 

thought. 


his fact, Ever 


first—that, is h I believe t 
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every round in the ladder of fame, from 
the one that rests upon the ground to the 
last one that leans against the shining 
summit of human ambition, belongs to the 
foot that gets. on it. —Ingersoll’s Chicago 
Speech. 





. ONLY A WEEK AGO. 





ONLY a week ago the warmth and glow 
Of sweetest summer time ; 

Only a week ago the bud and blow 
Of some fair tropic clime. 


Only a week ago, and now the glow 
Of fervid heat has turned 

To wintry snow, and sharp winds blow 
Where tropic splendors burned. 


Only a week ago—ah ! very low 
My cherished buds are lying ; 

So low, so low, I do not know 
If they are dead or dying. 


So low, so low, drenched all with mire and snow, 
Their beauty smirched with earth ; 

So low, so low—only God’s breath can blow 
Them back to fresher birth. 


—Nora Perry, in “* The Galary.” 





An AUSTRALIAN NATIVE In CouRT.— 
During an examination of an aboriginal 
witness, in a case tried at Inglewood, lately 
(says the Bendigo Advertiser), some amuse- 
ment was caused by Mr. Lamont, who ap- 
peared for the defense. The witness was 
not thought to be a reliable one, and the 
following characteristic dialogue took place 
between the counsel and the black fellow, 
Mickey. Mr. Lamont: ‘‘ You wouldn't tell 
a lie?” Mickey: ‘‘No; mine no tell him 
lie.” Mr. Lamont: *‘ Not for a nobbler?” 
Mickey: ‘‘No; not for a nobbler.” Mr. 
Lamont : ‘‘Two nobblers?” Mickey: ‘‘ No!” 
(emphatically). Mr. Lamont: ‘‘ Three nob- 
blers?” Mickey: ‘‘No! no!” (with greater 
emphasis). Mr. Lamont: ‘‘One bottle?” 
Mickey: ‘‘No” (the emphasis all gone). 
Mr. Lamont: ‘For two bottles? Now, 
mind! For two bottles?” Mickey: “Yes, 
mine tink I tell him lie for two bottle.” 
Amid considerable merriment, the witness 
was ordered to stand down. 


THE GREATEST DISCOVERY 


ot the Age forthe cure of Diarrhoa, Colic, Croup, 
Spasms, Chronic Rheumatism, Burns, Cuts, and 
Pains in the Limbs, Back, and Chest is Dr. TOBLAS’S 
VENETIAN LINIMENT, 30 years before the public 


and never failed. Sold by the Druggists. 
Depot 10 Park Place. 














EALTH AND 
HAPPINESS 


"for Millions of Unhappy Invalids. 


No external remedy for fifty years has created for 
itself so wides spread ¢ Electric PI in so short Teo 
as care oltaic en Ey And de- 

Servedly so, for no remedy bas iain on 
in the cure of meness. Soreness, Weakness, 
Numbness, and Nervous Pains and Aches. 
trial is convincing. 25 cents everywhere. Mailedon on 
receipt of price by 


WEEKS & POTTER, Boston. 


ome a THE WORLD.” 
THE MAGEE STAND XRD PARLOR, 





THEMA ‘GEE STANDARD RANGE, 
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mr gn, finish, and construction, and the 
DAL awarded to goods of their class at 

Cebene ial Exhibition, Philade 

bi the manufacturers of the entire Uj States 
were in competition, thisis a notable and Ley ee! 
testimonial to the eminent su eriority of the M 
‘eee over all others and fully endorses our cl: claims 

em. 


Be sure and opeminst Gee peculiar merits before 
I lustra ive circulars 


purchasing and descriptive 
sent free. Manutactared and for. sale by the 
ZEE LA iad 


82, 34, 36,and 38 Union and 19 and an Friend sts, Boston, 
and by our agents throughout the United States and 
fase Beware Sota imitations, of which there are 


R, 92 Beekman st., Agent for 
Ne ew eA tS and vicinity. Age 
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SANFORD’S NEW CHALLENGE 


CENTENNIAL HOT-AIR FORNACES, with most 
valuable improvements. Economical and powerful. 
STAG’S-HEAD RANGE. Eiersteg 
baker, splendid broiler, very ornamental, and very 
desirable. Warms upper rooms. 


FIRESIDE JEWEL FLEE;P LACE 


HEATER. New and 
beautiful and a great heater. Will warm four rooms. 


BANQUET HOT CLOSET wa,gr rer 
CLOSET PORTABLE RANGES. Most complete and 
desirable cooking apparatus. 


BEACON-LIGHT AND ASTRAL 


Glew) BASE-BURNERS. Both choice Parlor Stoves. 
e kept continuously. oaume delightful warm- 
ing. Brilliant illuminati tion. 


Patent Refuse-clearing Crates 
in all of above, by which slates and clinkers are easi- 


SANFORD’S MAMMOTH 2%,91082 


HEATERS 
stilla power. 


The above ana a great variety of other Stoves and 
Heaters made 


THE | NATIONAL STOVE WORKS, 


and 241 Water Street, N. Y. 





Four Centennial Medal d 
ientlenamrediven tes oNeTanle 





Household Art Co., 


170 TREMONT 8T., Boston,Mass. 


FURNITURE, 


from Original and Selected Designs. 


Sketches furnished and orders solicited for regular 
Household Furniture or odd pieces of any kind. 


Address 
W. CUSHINC, 
170 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


Three Things in One. 


VENTILATION of a Fireplace 
ADI ON of a Stove; 
CIRCULATION of a rnace. 
Pure Air eee 3 Even — 
raturet 
nD Echinition a The CEN- 


ax Mate Belid Iding. 
L Highest “Cemennial Award Ob- 


THE OPEN STOVE 
| VENTILATING Co., 
107 Fulton Street, N.Y. 


B.T. eee BABY SOAP. 














Used in bathing chil- 
vob will prevent 
tions, keep — 


pa 
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88 YNTON’S s FUR LACES tharch- 


es. eeehaols, etc. Most | tte ‘and Durable Furnace 
sold. Over 20,0001 n use 
Boynton's * aad, Baltimore Firepiace 


ter. 
Eawondy powertyl in heating. Attractive, brilliant, 
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and worn done by 
HARDSON. BOYNTON & CO., 
Mawutnceasers. No. 234 Water Street, New York. 





or Cireulars. Estimates given for heating 


THE 


ARGAND BASE-BURNER, 








TO CLEAR THE DIs- 
CHARGE-PIPES OF 


WASH BOWLS, 


Price 50c. 
Send for description 
ing and Hardware Dealers, 
Dealers in Rubber Goods, and 
D. HODGMAN & Co, 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 
27 Maiden Lane, New York. 





(Rubber Force Cup.) 





es, 





nnuaaen DR. Ss. B. COLLINS, La Porte, PEs yea f 
For Quarterly Magazine, and Test ‘of Time=-Se..¢t Free. 


BATH TUBS, etc. 


For sale by House-furnish- 





Seven sizes without ovens. Six sizes with high 
ovens. Two sizes with low ovens. sizes of 
Parlor Heaters. The original of this class! All 
others in the market are copies and infringemen 
PERRY & CO., 
Albany; Chicago, Ill.; New York City. 


CHARLES ZINN & CO., 


IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 
Baskets, Willow Ware, Cane 
and Willow Furniture, etc., 


406 BROADWAY 
(near Canal Street) 


ND 

72, 74, and 76 WALKER STREET, 
NEW. YORK. 

FIRST PREMIUM AWARDED AT THE 
CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION, 


F. Krutina 


OFFERS HIS LARGE AND ELEGANT STOCK OF 


FURNITURE, 


OF THE LATEST DESIGNS, 
---EASTLAKE STYLE--- 


GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


WAREROOMS AND MANUFACTORY 
96 AND 98 EAST HOUSTON ST. 


What will the Weather be To-morrow ? 


THE SIGNAL SERVICE BAROMETER 
WILL TELL YOU, 


It will detect and indicate correctly 
any change in the weather 1? to % hours 
in advance. it will tell what kind ofa 
storm is approaching and from what 
quarter it comes. Invaluable to navi- 
“a gators. Farmers can plan their work 
according to its predictions. It will 
em save nifty: tienes pd costina single sea- 
son. There te thermom- 
ne eter attached, “which alone ts is worth the 
; Brie of the combination. We send it 
14 ozpre ss paid, to any address, on receipt 
wo Dollars. 
ae Wanted. Send stamp for circular 
H.W. POOL & CO., 


835 Broadway,-N.Y. 






















What the Public Say. 

We have carefully inspected the 
above-described Signal Service Barom- 
eter and coed it to be as stated by 
Mesers. Pool & Co., who are honorable 
and reliable.— Boston Daily Globe. 


Syracuse, N. Y., Aug. 8th. 1876. 
Send immediate! ~ 


Ship ‘ Twilight,” San Francisco, Aug. ist, 1876 
I find your meter works as well as one that 
costa fifty dollars. You can relz.on jts it every time. 
B. RODGERS. 


Capt. C 
Mention this paper in writing. 


HOLMAN’S 
Fever and Agne and Liver Pad 


CURES WITHOUT MEDICINE, SIMPLY 
BY ABSORPTION. 


The Best Liver Regulator in the World. 


The only true cure 
for. and preventive 
of malaria, in all its 
forms : 

—— ieatiaiek, 
aundice, Dyspepsia, 
Rheumatism, Yellow 
Fever, Sea-Sicknes:, 
Neuralgia, Bilious 
, &c., &e. 
None _ genuine 
without the Trade- 
Mark and Signature 
of the Inventor on 
the —_o + 
3 Ask your druggist 
tor it.) For Gatif 
cates read little blue 
book, Enemy in the 
Air. P) 





Taape-MAnK. 
WM. BF. KIDDER & €0O., Sole Proprictors, 
No. 88 John Street, N.Y. 

Sent by mail on receiot of $2. 
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“MAYFLOWER.” 





CREATER IMPROVEMENTS IN 
Fireplace Heaters and < 


, ae. this FURN NACE CE 


Me litan 

og ae ape 

omy than can be those of any 
BURTIS & GRAFF, 

237 Water St., - - - - New York. 








Amateur Workers 


can find everything they desire in 


RARE AND FANCY WOODS 


and four books of 
BEA eiPUs DESIGNS. 


Send 3c. stamp ew and qelecuee catalogue 
and price-list tlourte "edition just fesued) to 


GEO. W. READ & CO., 
to 200 Lewis St.. footof Sth to 6th sts.. BR. N.Y, 





If you would nave 
HEALTH and an Erect 


RATT’S 
RACE, all sizes 
for Adults and Chil- 
dren. Price reduced. 
Sold by the trade and 
CLeveLanD SHOULDER 
Brace Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio. Send $1.25 and 
chest measure. Ask for 
Pratt’s new Brace- 








See Do Your Own | Printing! 


Press for cards, ishels, envelopes, et. 

sizes for larger work. 
Business Men do their printing and advertis 
ing, save money and increase . Pleasure and 
SBo in nes ek re The Girls or 
have great money fast st 
Gn Boysiine . Send two stamps for ful] cata 


pean ssee"""¢ “rete Fa See: anufacterees, 


TO THE LADIES!! 


BROWN’S FRENCH DRESSING 


make Ladies’ - Children’s Sh 
that have ew a ht ‘h and red and netioe’ Travel. 


look Mg rusty (hat they are 


as 

will be without ‘t afte ware 
of tanita ana cowmtectes * For usle tyeryenete. 
B. F. BROWK d& O0,, Boston. 


” 
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Iustrance. 


THE EFFECT OF WAR ON CON- 
TRACTS OF LIFE INSURANCE. 


THE New York Life Insurance Co., ap- 
pellant, vs. William C. Statham and Par- 
melia A. Dudley, formerly .Parmelia <A, 
Statham; same Company plaintiff in error 
vs. Charlotte Seyms; the Manhattan Life 
Insurance Co., plaintiff in error, vs. R. 8. 
Buck, executor of Oharles LL. Buck, 
deceased—all from the Southern*District 
of Mississippi. In these cases the Court 
decides that a policy of life insurance 
which stipulates for the payment of an an- 
nual premium by.the .assured, with a con- 
ditiom that the policy shall be void on non-. 
payment, is not an insurance from year to 
year, like a common fire policy; but the 
premium constitutes an annuity, the whole 
of which is the consideration for the entire 
assurance for life; and the condition isa 
condition subsequent, making void the 
policy by its non-performance, .But_ the 
time of payment on such policies is 
material and of the essence of the con- 
tract, and failure to pay involves an 
absolute forfeiture, which cannot be re- 
lieved against in equity. If the failure to 
pay the annual premium be caused by the 
intervention of war between the territories 
in which the insurance company and the 
assured respectively reside, which makes it 
unlawful for them to hold intercourse, the 
policy is, nevertheless, forfeited, if the 
company insists on the condition; but in 
such case the assured is entitled to the 
equitable value of the policy arising from 
the premiums actually paid. This equi- 
table value is the difference between the 
cost of a new policy and the present value 
of premiums yet to be paid on the forfeited 
policy when the forfeiture occurred, and 
may be recovered in an action at law or 
suit in equity. The doctrine of the revival 
of contracts suspended during the war is 
one based on considerations of equity and 
justice, and cannot be invoked to revive a 
contract which it would be unjust or in- 
equitable to revive, as where time is of the 
essence of the contract or the parties can- 
not be made equal. The average rate of 
mortality is the fundamental basis of life 
insurance; and, as this is subverted by giv- 
ing to the assured the option to revive their 
policies, or not, after they have been sus- 
pended by a war—since none but the sick 
and dying would apply—it would be unjust 
to compel a revival against the company. 
Mr. Justice Bradley delivered the opinion 
of the Court. 

The first of these cases is a bill in equity, 
filed to recover the amount of a policy 
granted by the company in 1851 on the life 
of Dr. A. D. Statham, of Mississippi, from 
the prodeeds of tertain funds belonging to 
the defendants, attached in the hands of 
their agent at Jackson, in that state. It 
appears from the statements of the bill 
that the annual premiums accruing on 
the policy were all regularly paid until 
the breaking out of the late civil war; 
but that, in consequence of that event, 
the premium due on December 8th, 
1861,° was not paid, the parties assured 
being residents of Mississippi and the de- 
fendents a corporation of New York. Dr. 
Statham died in July, 1862. The second 
case is an action at law to recover the 
amount of a policy issued in 1859 on the 
life of Henry 8. Seyms, the pusband of the 
plaintiff. In this case also the premiums 
had been paid until the breaking out of the 
war, when, by reason thereof, they ceased 
to be paid, the plaintiff and her husband 
being residents of Mississippi. Seyms died 
in May, 1862. The third case isa similar 
action at law to recover the amount of a 
policy issued in 1858 on the lifeof C. L. 
Buek, of Vicksburg, Miss., the circum- 
stances being substantially the same as in 
the other cases. 

Mr. Justice Bradley says: 

‘Tt has been contended that the payment 
of each premium is the consideration for 
insurance during the next following year, 
as in fire policies; but the position is unten- 
able. It often happens that the assured 
pays the entire premium in advance, or in 
five, teh, or twenty annual installments. 

Such installments ure clearly not intended 
as the consideration for the respective years 
in which they are paid, for after they are 


all paid the poy stands good for the bal- 
ance of the lifé insured, without any further 





THE INDEPENDENT 


payment. Each installment is, infact, part 
consideration of the entire insurance for 
life. _ It is the same thing where the annual 

rémiums are spread over the whole life. 

he»value of assurance for one year of a 
man’s life, when he is young, strong, and 
healthy, is manifestly not the same as when 
he is old and decrepit. There is no proper 
relation between the annual premium and 
the risk of assurance for the year in which it 
is paid. While this is true it must be conceded 
that promptness of payment is essential in 
in the business of life insurance. All the 
calculations of the insurance company are 
based on the hypothesis of — payments. 
ke Delinquency cannot be tolerated 
nor redeemed, except at the option of the 
company. This has always been the un- 
derstanding and practice in this depart- 
ment of business. Some companies, it is 
true, accord a ce of thirty days, or 
other fixed period, within which the pre- 
mium in arrears may be paid, on certain 
conditions of continued good health, etc. ; 
but this is a matter of stipulation, or of 
discretion on the part of the particular 
company. When no stipulation exists, it is 
the general understanding that time is ma- 
terial, and that the forfeiture is absolute if 
the premium be not paid. The extraordi- 
nary and even desperate effort sometimes 
made, when an insured person is in extremis, 
to meet a premium coming due demon 
strates the common view of this matter. 
But the court below bases its decision on 
the assumption that when performance of 
the condition becomes illegal, in conse- 
quence of the prevalence of public war, it 
is excused, and forfeiture does not ensue. 
It supposes the contract to have been sus- 
pended during the war, and to have re- 
vived with all its force when,}he war 
ended. Such a suspension and revival do 
take place in the case of ordinary debts; 
but have they been known to take place in 
the case of executory contracts in which 
time is material?” 


This opinion was concurred in by Jus- 
tices Swayne, Miller, Davis, Field, and 
Bradley, the other four members of the 
Court dissenting. Chief-Justice Waite, 
dissenting, said: ‘‘lagree with the major- 
ity of the Court in the opinion that the de- 
cree.and judgments in these cases should 
be reversed, and that the failure to pay the 
annual premiums as they matured put an 
end to the policies, notwithstanding the de- 
fault was occasioned by the war; but I do 
not think that a default, even under such 
circumstances, raises an implied promise 
by the company to pay the insured what his 
policy was equitably worth at the time. I, 
therefore, dissent. from that part of the 
judgment which remands the causes for 
trial upon such a promise.” ; 





FAILURE OF THE CONTINENTAL 
LIFE. 


A eoop deal of excitement was caused 
last week by the announcement of the af- 
fairs of the Continental Life Insurance 
Company having been put into the hands 
of a receiver. The Continental Life In- 
surance Company was organized in 1866, 
and since its organization has paid out $3,- 
600,000 in claims. The total number of 
policy holders up to January 1st, 1876, was 
74,170. 6,070 policies were issued in 1875. 
The assets by the same report are given at 
$6,294,371; liabilities, $5,537,827; surplus, 
$756,544. The officers of the association 
at present are: L. W. Frost, president; M. 
B. Wynkoop, vice-president; and J. P. 
Rogers, secretary. The original capital was 
$100,000. Mr. John J. Anderson has been 
appointed the receiver, by order of Judge 
Pratt. 


A LIFE INSURANCE BANE. 


TuE Boston Daily Advertiser says: 


““Mr. Elizur Wright has opened the 
books for subscriptions to the Massachu- 
setts Family Bank, incorporated by the 
legislature in April last—a savings bank 
with a life insurance function. It is the 
first company of the kind in existence; but 
the principles on which it is founded have 
been well considered, and the corporators 
themselves have no hesitation in risking 
their good names upon the experiment. 
The charter provides that all transactions 
of the bank shall be in the gold coins of 
the United States, and no paper or promis- 
sory currency can be received or paid ex- 
cept at the market value of such coins at 
the time of receipt or payment.” 

rr 


INSURANCE N OTES. 


WHEN a Chicago young lady received 
a dispatch from Wisconsin announcing that 
her lover was going off with consumption, 
she telegraphed to a friend: ‘‘ Has poor 
Jeffrey kept up his life insurance?” The 
friend telegraphed back: ‘“Policy for $10,- 











000 in your favor is paid up till May 9th, 


1877,, Poor Jeffrey cannot last ‘after. the 
first cold snap.” The young lady then won 
dered philosophically how she would look 
in black, and telegraphed to Jeffrey: ‘‘ Dar- 
ling, I will be with you on Tuesday, never 
to quit you during life.—LURLINE.” “It 
will be asad loss to you, my love,” said her 
mother. ‘‘ Yes, Ma,” sobbed the young 
lady; ‘‘ but the loss is fully covered by in- 
surance.” 








INSURANCE. . 
United States Life Insurance Co., 


Nes. 261, 262. and 264 Broadway 
Corner arren Street. 


INCORPORATED 1850. 
CASH ASSETS $4,422,636 68. 

The principal features of this Company are ABSO- 
LUTE SECURITY, ECONOMICAL MANAGEMENT, 
and LIBERALITY TO THE INSURED. 

All Forms of LAfe and Endowment Policies Issued. 
JAMES BUELL, President. 


C P. FRALEIGH, Secretary. 
WILLIAM BD. WHITING, Actuary 


LIVERPOOL and LONDON 
GLOBE INSURANCE CO, 


ASSETS, 


$28,425,160 92. 


45 William Street. 


ROYAL 











Insurance Company 
OF 

LIVERPOOL AND LONDON. 

CAPITAL, - 2 $10,000,000 Gold. 


TOTAL ASSETS. - - = $18,009,429 05 
ASSETS IN U.8& + = $2,500,000 00 


Head Office for Metropolitan District, 
56 WALL STREET. 


‘ESTABLISHED A. D. 1850. 
THE 


MANHATTAN 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK. 
Examine the Plans and Rates of this Company. 


HENRY STOKES, President. 
C. Y, WEMPLE, Vice-President 
J. L. HALSEY, Secretary. 
8. N. STEBBINS, Actuary. 
H. Y. WEMPLE and H. B. STOKES, Ass’t Sec’s. 


939 BROADWAY, New’ York 
Assets - - - - $8,000,000 
Surplus, over - - - 1,000,000 
SAVINGS BANK POLICIES 


A SPECIALTY. 


JOHN A NICHOLS, President. 
GEO. F. SNIFFEN, Secretary. 
CHAS. M. HIBBARD, Actuary. 
E. W. DERBY, M.D., Con. Phy’n. 
HENRY W. JOHNSON, Counsel. 
JOHN F COLLINS, Man. of Agencies. 
JOHN F. NICHOLS, Cashier. 


UNION MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF MAINE. 


ORGAWNIZED 1849. 
HOME OFFICE, 


No. {53 Tremont Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 











GROSS ASSETS, 


TEN MILLIONS. 


ANNUAL IMCOME, 


TWO AND ONE-HALF MILLIONS. 


SURPLUS OVER ALL LIABILITIES, 


One Million Two Hundred and Fifty 
Thousand Dollars. 


JOHN E. DE WITT, President. © 
DANIEL SHARP, Vice-President. 
DAVID L. GALLUP, Secretary. 


DIRECTORS: 
JOHN E. DE WITT, EUSTAGE C. FITZ, 
GEORGE A. MEYER, JOSIAH H. DRUMMOND, 
THOMAS DANA, 2p. ‘DANIEL SHARP, 
ASA P. POTTER, . \JAMES W. JUDD, 
EDWARD R. SECCOMB. JOEL GOLDPHWAIT, 
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SIXTEENTH ANNUAL STATEMENT 


EQUITABLE 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY: 


OF THE UNITED STATES, 
NO. 120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
for the Year Ending Dec. 81st, 1875. 


Net assets, Jan 1st, 1875..........0c000 00000 eth, T30,004 T4 








INCOME. 
Premiums........ #0 0000087,999,991 39 
Interest and rents...... 1,571,894 69 9,571,886 08 
DOO accede eee ee nS EN ++ $34,306,920 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
Claims by death and 
Matured endow- 
OE Ore $2,356,211 98 
Dividends, surrender 
values, and annuities 2,978,799 69 
Dividend on capital.... 7,000 00 
State, county and 
City tAXES..........0005 56,421 95 
Commissions, 404,372 34 
Expenses,.......0..0.05 826,483 99 $6,629,28)) 95 
Net assets, Dec. 31st, 1875... ........+++$27,677,63 
‘ASSETS, 
Bonds and mortgages.$17,085,951 88 
Real estate in New 
York and Boston and 
purchased under 
foreclosure. .......... 5,030,484 56 
United States stocks 
and stocksauthorized 
by the laws of the 
State of New York., 4,332,442 96 
State stocks............ 31,300 00 
Loans secured by 
United States and 
State Municipa 
WROD chee heeccccthacs 54,320 00 
Commuted commis- 
NE. iiesecexessine 37,082 18 
Cash on hand, in banks, 
and other deposita- 
ries on interest....... 868,639 51 
Balance of agents’ ac- 
COMER, . 35 0 36 sek fase... 237,409 79— $27,677,630 
Market value of stocks 
over cost value....... 212,698 12 
Interest and rents due 
and accrued.......... 250,975 71 
Premiums due and in 
transit............ se. 185,209 00 
Deferred premiums.., 712,576 00— 1,458 83 


Total assets Dec. 31st, 1875.829,039,089 70 
Total liabilities, including reserve 
for reinsurance of existing poli- 


GOK, .. Feces eoccccsce ee cecersevcecees 24,523,170 
Total surplus te policyhold- 
emm: ccd. .joscbacs { wcteds seoeeee 84,515,919 42 

New business in 

1875, 83583 

policies, assur- 

Ws oo xshsecs.cree $30,538,017 
Outstanding 

Do, ee 178,632,686 


From the undivided surplus of $4,515,919.42 th 
society has declared a reversionary dividend, avail- 
able on settlement of next annual premium, to par- 
ticipating policies, proportionate to their contribu- 
tion to surplus. 

The cash value of such reversion may be used in 
settlement of premium if the policyholder so elect. 

The valuation of the policies outstanding has been 
madeon the American Experience Table according 
to the legal standard of the State of New York. 

HO. VAN Cis 

We, the undersigned, have personally examined in 
detail the assets, accounts, and business of the so- 
ciety and compared the result with the foregoing 
statement, which we hereby certify to be correct. 


} Actuaries. 





BENNINGTON F. RANDOLPH, | Speci), Committee 
JAMES M. HALSTED, = ., soem a 
HENRY 8. TERBELL, Oct. 7th. 1875, to 


PARKER HANDY, 
THOMAS A. CUMMINS, 


sets and accounts 
at the close of the 
year. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS, 


HENRY B. HYDE. JOHN A. STEWART, 
GEORGE T. ADEE. JOHN D. JONES. 
GEORGE D.MORGAN. HENRY M.ALEXANDER 
WILLIAM G. LAMBERT. BENJ. WILLIAMSON. 
HENRY A. HURLBUT. ROBERT L. KENNEY. 
HENRY G. MARQUAND. WILLIAM WALKER. 
JAMES LOW. HENRY DAY. 

JOHN AUCHINCLOSS. JOSEPH SELIGMAN. 
HENRY F. 8SPAULDING.BENJAMIN E. BATES, 
JAMES W. ALEXANDER.ASHBEL GREEN. 
HENRY 8. TERBELL. WAYMAN CROW. 
CHARLES J.MARTIN. STEPHEN H. PHILLIPS, 
THOMAS 8. YOUNG. THOMAS A. BIDDLE, 
THOMAS A. CUMMINS. THEODORE CUYLER. 
ROBERT BLISS. CYRUS W. FIELD. 
WILLIAM H. FOGG. GEORGE H. STUART, 
DANIEL D. LORD. JOHN J. DONALDSON, 
JAMES M.HALSTED. GEORGE G. KELLOGG. 
HORACE PORTER, SAMUEL W. TORREY. 
SIMEON FITOH. SAMUEL HOLMES 

ED. W. LAMBERT, M.D. J. F. NAVARRO 
BENNINGTON F. RAN- W. WHITEWRIGHT, JR 


DOLPH. JOHN J. M’COOK. 
ALANSON TRASK. THEODORE WESTON. 
JOHN T. MOORE. ALEXANDER P. IRVIN 

‘PARKER HARDY. D.HENRY SMITH. 
JOHN SLOANE. 


HENRY B. HYDE, President 
JAMES W. ALEXANDER, Vice-President. 
SAMUEL BORROWE., fecretary. © 
WILLIAM ALEXANDER, Ase’t Secretary. 





GEORGE C. RAND, JOHN P. TOWNSEND. 


RLYRED CAMBERT Mb” | Phvstctons 
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UNIVERSAL LIFE INSURANCE C0., 


17nd 19 Warren St., New York 
Sur 


_ —— ™ cone les than han in wither companies. 
WM. WALKER, President. 


cosaccesaboocaccceoooes $5. 1 
jens. Jan, Ist, 176. eanies “ie 4 





1875. 


“THE PENNSYLVANIA 


FIRE INSURANCE CO, 
OF PHILADELPHIA, 


CASH CAPITAL, - $400,000.00 
ASSETS, - - - 1,533,635.84 


wm. G. CROWELL, Sec. JOHN DEVEREUX, Pres. 


CONTINENTAL 


(FIRE) 


INSURANCE CoO., 


OFFICES 


100 and 102 Broadway, N. Y., 


COR. COURT AND MONTAGUE STS. 


and 


106 BROADWAY, BROOKLYN. 





Cash Capital....ccccccccscocccccece «ee. 1,000,000 00 
Guaranty Surplus Fund.......... epee 300,000 00 
Special Reserve Fund,..,....se0s+++- 300,000 00 
Reserve for Reinsurance....,...+.... 951,427 42 
Undivided Surplus, held for all 

claims againstthe Company... 293,738 323 


Total Assets, January 10th, 1876,.... -™ 64 





GEO. T. HOPE, Pres. H. H. LAMPORT, Vice-Pres. 

CYRUS PECK, Sec. B.C. TOWNSEND, Sec., A.D, 

A.M.KIRBY,Sec.,L.D. JOHN K. OAKLEY, Gen. Ag’t. 
Cc. H. DUTCHER, Sec. Brooklyn Dept. 





= 


THE 


MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE CO., 


OF NEW YORK, 


144 & 146 BROADWAY 


NEW YORK, 


F. S. WINSTON, President. 


ASSETS OVER 


$78,000,000. 


RICHARD A. McCURPDY, 
Vice-President. 


J. M. Sruart, Secretary, 
W. H.C. Barriert, Actuary. 


COLUMBIA 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


JNO. T. DOUGLASS, President. 
CAPITAL - oe ae $100,000 
ASSETS - $6,037,404 
15,969 Policies in force, insuring $33,779,391 
J.M. Fox, Secretary. 

GEO. W. MANNING, Assistant Secretary. 
EDWIN W. BRYANT, Vice-Pres’t and Actuary. 
Ben. WILLIAMS, Manager of Agencies, 
HOME OFFICE, ST.LOUIS, Mo.‘ 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New YORK, January 2th, 1876. 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Oharter of the Oom- 
pany, submit the following Statement of its af- 
*aira on the 31st December, 1875: 
Bans sesaived ¢ on Marine Risks from 


Premi 
1st January, 1875, to 3lst December, 1875. $5,840,021 88 
jams On Policies nos marked off lst 





January, 1875. paadeud cancatneaageceusapacace 2,455,373 87 
Total amount of Marine Premiums........ $8,295,394 75 
No Policies have been issued upon Life apne ast 

ned nor upon Fire disconnected with 
Premiums marked off from Ist January, 

to 3lst December, 1875 .........e0+00+ $6,123,134 68 
sivdindeiadiabemiaimion eveeee oo $2,712,058 05 
Returns of Premiums and Expenses....... —_o 
has as Hie tebowing Astew: Assets, 
Daites Sa teatee a 
Stock, City, pra Pony oh and mand offer Mocks.” Fonsi gun 
Stocks an erwin 4,200) 
Hetate and Bonds and Mo 67,000 00 
Interest and sundry notes and lates ‘due 
the Company, estimated at. see. _ 454,087 92 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable...... 2,076,360 50 
Cash in Bank........ .» wo cacsevcccdoccct boc » 363,402 40 
Total Amount of Assets......... $16,019,940 82 


Bix per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives on And after Tuesday, the First 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1872 
will be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or 
theirlegal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
First of February next, from which date all interest 
thereon willcease. The certificates to be produced at 


cateswhich were issued for gold premiums the pay- 
ment of interest and redemption will be in gold. 

A dividend of Forty Per Cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
8lst December, 1875, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the 4th of April next, 


By order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 
TRUSTEES: 

WILLIAM H. WEB 
tHARLES DENNIS, © GORDON W. BURNHAM, 
W.H. H. MOORE, FRED’K CHAUNCHY. 
HBNRY COIT P. BURDETT 
LEWIS CURTi F CI8 SKIDDY 

H. RUSSHLL, ROB’T B. MINTURN, 
WHLL HOLBROOK, CHAS. 
DAVID La GEORGE W. LANE, 
DAES BRY ROBERT L. STUART, 
DANIEL 8. MES G. DE FOREST 
we: Bios ALEXANDER V. BLAKE 
MATA eee Dorr LEM Orn 
OMAS F. F @s, HORACH BAY i 
ae BAND, a ae 
OND SWLETT, SAMUEL HUTCHINSON 


J. D. JONES, President, 

CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 24 Vice-Prestdent. 
ATR, 


STEEL ENGRAVING 


—or— 


Charles Sumner 


SENT FOR ONE NEW SUBSCRIBER. TO 
THE INDEPENDENT AXD 


$3.50. 





Address 
HENRY C. BOWEN, Publisher, 





251 Broadway, N. ¥. City 





HOME 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


OFFICE, No. 185 BROADWAY. 


FORTY-SIXTH SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT, showing the condition of the Company on the first day of July, 1876. 


Cash Capital - -°* = * =| = 
Reserve for Re-Insurance - <- 


Reserve for Unpaid Losses and Dividends - - - = 
Net Surplus - co = eo" * ¢ 


Peis Assets 


United States Stocks market value),. 
Bank Stocks, cccccccecce 
State and City 


Interest due on ys 





—_ OF ASSETS. 






Bonds, “ 
Loans on Stocks, pay able on demand (market value of Securities sedi i, 


$3,000,000 00 
1,845,521.47 





$6,051,716 84 


paience in ba in bande of Agents 
iomapaae due and ‘uncollected on Policies issued at this Office 
MBOGR. 5 oi ccsiscede caved Sicdces segs tpgtns dochmunacmte emis cosaderng peeve om Mpeoeee +++ -.-86,051,716 84 
Goins for bane ee on Ist July, or ABIL ETE.” 
pn hte camara aN AN SLURS ORES APT STITT . i ae 8s 


ERM hp Gecretartos. 





~ Feet 


the time of payment and canceled. Upon certifi. | 


247,326 66, 
958,868 71. 








THIRTY-ONE YEARS OF SUCCESSFUL BUSINESS, 


THE 


NEW YORE 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


346 and 348 Broadway, New York. 


—_—?o———— 


PURELY MUTUAL. DIVIDENDS ANNUALLY. 


Assets, Over THIRTY- 


ONE MILLION Dollars. 





INCOME EIGHT MILLION DOLLARS YEARLY. 





This Company Issues all Desirable Formsof Life Insurance, on Practica 


Plans and most Favorable Terms: 
ORDINARY LIFE POLICIES, 


LIMITED PAYMENT LIFE POLICIES, 
ENDOWMENTS, ANNUITIES, and 
TONTINE INVESTMENT POLICIES. 


——— —————_ 
TRUSTEES: 
MORRISFRANKLIN, WM. H. APPLETON, WILLIAM A. BOOTH, HENRY BOWERS 
DAVID DOWS, ROBERT B. COLLINS, 4H. B. CLAFLIN, EDWIN MARTIN, 


ISAAC C, KENDALL, 
DANIEL 8. MILLER, LOOMIS L. WHITE, 
JOHN MAIRS, CHAS. WRIGHT, M.D., 


WILLIAM H. BEERS, 


Vice-President and Actuary. 


The New York Life Insurance Company 


WILLIAM BARTON, J.¥F. SEYMOUR, 
Cc. R. BOGERT, M.D., 
GEORGE A. OSGOOD 





JOHN M. FURMAN 
WILLIAM H. BEERS 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, 


President. 


If you want Life Insurance, investigate 


completed its thirty-first year January 1st, | the claims of this Company to your confi- 
1876. At that time its HIsToRY AND CON- | dence and support, as its systems are based 
DITION were, in brief and in round num- | upon and consistent with best business 
bers, as follows: principles, and are famous: for their com- 
Wamber of Policia lous’... 118,000 “ne adaptability to the requirements of 
Premium Receipts..........s0-0s06 $62,000,000 the age. 

Death-Claims Paid............5.+.. 14,000,000 

| Dividends and Returned Premiums THE NON-FORFEITURE SYSTEM, 

PM cec ccc ceeveetieditedetvecenes 19,000,000 originated by this Company in 1860, has 
Number of Policies in Force....... 45,000 been adopted by every company in the 
Total Amount Insured............ $126,000,000 | United States, and its 
Cash Assets.......... ce cceeeceeeee 31,000,000 
Surplus, Company’s Standard...... 2,500,000 “TONTINE 

- State ane aaGces 5,500,000 INVESTMENT 
Business, 1875. POLICY” 
.New Policies Insured...........+++ 7,000 ived . 
Amount Insured...........+--00++ $22,000,000 has ing Mg the unqualified endorsement 
of distinguished actuaries and the approval 
Total Income..............00e-0e8- 8,000,000 f ’ 

‘ of the ablest. business men. It combines, 
Interest Receipts................5+ ,870,000 in one form, the greatest number of advan 
Death-Claims Paid.............ss008 1,525,000 tages obtainable in a Life Insurance Policy. 
Dividends and Returned Premiums It appeals at once to the intelligence of all 

AR a iuildeyiisetxcctnenesacaet 2,500,000 | who understand the principles ory practice 
Increase in Assets..............06. 8,300,000 | of Life Insurance. 

_—oO-——_— 


ALL; POLICIES,, WHETHER ON LIFE OR ENDOWMENT TABLES, ARE SUBJECT TO NO HiGHER 
CHARGE IN Premium Rates in taking the ‘‘Tontine Investment’? form. THE 
BENEFITS oF THIs KIND OF LIFE INSURANCE ARE CONDITIONED UPON THE POLICY BEING CON- 
TINUED FOR A CERTAIN SPECIFIED TERM, OR SELECTED Tontine Period or Ten, Fifteen , 


or Twenty Years. 


Two things most desired in Life Insurance are the CERTAINTY OF PROTECTION IN EARLY 
DEATH AND PROFIT IN LONG LIFE. These are united in the ‘‘ Tontine Investment Policy” of the 


New York Lire InsuRANCE COMPANY. 


ey) 





WANTED! 

_- Men of character and energy as Agents, with whom the 
Company will make the most liberal arrangements consist 
ent with a safe conduct of business. 

Persons engaged regularly in other occupations, who 
may yet havé a portion of time at their disposal, which they 
desire to utilize, are also invited to respond to this notice. 

Application may be made, either in person or by letter, 


HOME OFFICE 


OF THE 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Nos. 346 and 348 .Broadway, 
o - NEW YORK. 
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Farm and Garden. 


JERSEY CATTLE. 





Mr. Georce E. Warne says, in a report 
on the Live Stock Department of the Centen- 
nial Exhibition to The Nation, in reference:to 
the Jersey or, as they ate sometimes called, 
Alderney Cattle: 


‘‘A herd of Jerseys is getting to be an almost 
necessary accompaniment of an American 
country seat—one of the incidental features of 
elegant rural life, like hothouses; @rapéries) 
and lawn shrubbery. As these latter are en- 
trusted to the gardener, so the management of 
the cattle is entrusted to a more or less compe- 
tent herdsman. The proprietor, having no eye 
to profit and finding it often rather an advan- 
tage that his family and friends are able to con- 
sume the entire product of the dairy, has often 
found it easy to accept as a standard fancy 
characteristics which haye no bearing upon 
productive quality. A pure fashiomsprang up 
years ago in England—and was fostered by 
dealers and by some breeders in. this country, 
and to no slight extent on the Island‘of Jersey 
as well—for animals without white markings 
and with black switches at the end of their 
tails. Here was a standard for fanciers which 
involved no consideration of animal physiol- 
ogy and toward which the veriest tyro could 
work with the smallest amount of mental ef- 
fort. It was only necessary, when a calf was 
born, to keep it if it had the necessary color in- 
dications ; or turn it over to the butcher, or 
give it to a friend, or sell itfora song if it had 
white markings. A standard like this, faith- 
fully followed, must result in time in a cer- 
tain uniformity of color-breeding. Of course, 
it would be possible, though by no means easy, 
to combine with this the butter-producing 
standard. As a rule, the combination has rare- 
ly been made, here or abroad. 

“The Jersey is a race which has grown up 
in obedience to the demands of a population 
of small farmers in an extremely fertile island, 
where very small herds are kept and where the 
money product has been almost entirely in 
butter. Starting with a productive race and 
adapting it more and more to their needs, 
the farmers of Jersey have succeeded 
in producing an animal which, from a 
given amount of food, produces more and bet- 
ter butter than any other cow in the world. 
In addition, their cows have a beauty of form, 
a gentleness of expression and disposition, and 
a deer-like look, which gives them great orna- 
mental value. In their origin they area race 
of mixed colors, with an absence of white 
markings in occasional specimens, arising, 
doubtless, from an ancient cross with the cow 
of Brittany. Probably the Channel Ieland cat- 
tle were originally derived from the herds of 
Normandy, from which the original population 
is supposed to have come. 

‘*Breeders in this country may be divided 
by a quite distinct line—a certain number having 
adopted the “solid color’? standard as their 
chief aim, the others breeding chiefly for but- 
ter product. For several years past the injury 
being done to the practical reputation of the 
whole breed has been evident to many who are 
interested inits improvement and inits general 
adoption “among the butter-makers of the 
United States. It has been found that these 
animais are hardy and thriftyin all parts of 
the country—in the extreme South, as well as 
in Canada; in California, as well as in Maryland 
—and they are, all over the country, rapidly 
exerting an influence among dairymen only 
second to that of the Short-horns among beef- 
raisers. While the average quality of the 
animals shown at Philadelphia—selected, 
of course, as the best of the herds 
which they represented—was really low, 
the exhibition was of great value, as showing 
the injurious. effect of the fancy breeding. [ 
do not mean to say that all of the highest order 
of animals had white markings, nor that all of 
the poorest were without them; but one who 
by conversation with exhibitors learned the 
standard that guided them could see by the 
character of their exhibits how very far stand- 
ard had influenced quality. The best. and 
second-best cow and the second-best bull were 
parti-colored. animals, while the best bull 
showed, by the coloring of his progeny ex- 
hibited with him, that in his herd color is 
not the chief point sought. The herd prize 
was awarded to Charles L. Sharpless, of Phil- 
edelphia, who is well known, to disregard the 
question of color entirely and whose leading 
bull (who was a stout competitor for the first 
prize) is finely mapped with white. This is not 
the place for a discussion of the physiological 
bearings of this question of breeding to differ- 
ent standards, nor of the minuter details which 
the successful dairy breeder must regard ; but 
the Jersey is being so widely introduced among 
persons of ‘elegant leisuré’ that it does seem 
worth while to say what is said above, in the 
hope that the falling away of the absurd 
‘ eolor’ fashion may be hastened, and the value. 
of the still beautiful—in my opinion, more 


destruction it will absol 
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beautiful—butter-producer may be better appre- 


. lated. 


‘*An examination of the Jerseys and other 


‘dairy breeds, with reference to the curious 
“system of Guenon, developed a strong confir- 


mation of itstruth. Indeed, the value of this 
system is very widely recognized, not only in 
France,where it originated, but in almost all 
of the Continental countries‘and among the 
more intelligent farmers of the Island" of Jer- 
sey. In this country it is very generally con- 
sidered, and in the scale of points of the Jer- 
sey Cattle Club perfection in this regard counts 
ten ina scale of one hundred. 

‘‘@uenon was & cow-boy, and later a dealer 
in cattle. Being of an observing turn of mind, 
he studied his animals closely. He observed 
that on the back part of the udder, on the in- 
side of the thighs, and onthe perinezum there 
is anupward growth of hair, separated from 


“the adjoining downward growth by a dis- 


tinct line or quirl ; that the space covered with 
this downward-growing hair varies in size and 
form ; that it possesses certain marked pecu- 
liarities; and that there is a difference in 
the amount and color of the dandruff ac- 
cumulating within the area. Continuing his 
investigation’ with animals’ ‘whose quali- 
ty he had daily opportunity to study, he 
found a close relation between this area, 
which he called the “‘ eseutcheon,” or “ milk- 
mirror,” and the quantity, quality, and contin- 
uance of the secretion of milk. Slowly and 
carefully applying his observations to all herds 
which came under his notice, he finally estab- 
lished a system: dividing the escutcheon, ac- 
cording to its shape, into eight different classes, 
and each class, according to its size, into eight 
different orders—ascribing to each order and 
class a certain quantity of milk and a certain 
duration of milk-giving after a new pregnancy. 
His system was severely tested in 1837 by the 
Agricultural Society of Bordeaux. He was 
awarded a gold medal and proclaimed a mem- 
ber of the Society. Similar success accompan- 
ied similar examinations elsewhere, and this 
system, discovered and so developed by a sim- 
ple French peasant as to call for no subsequent 
change, has now received the almost unqualified 
support of the leading dairymen of the world, 
who are influenced in their selection of animals 
for purchaseor of calves for raising much more 
by the escutcheon than by any other single in- 
dication. It was noticeable at Philadelphia 
that the cows which gave, according to other 
standards, the best indication of dairy quality 
ranked very high according to Guenon’s clasei- 
fication, and that those which were obviously 
inferior ranked low in this scale also.”’ 





GRASSHOPPERS IN MISSOURI. 





A sHOoRT trip through Nicollet, Sibley, and a 
part of Brown Counties has convinced me that 
the grasshopper question is one of much more 
serious importance than our people suppose. In 
a drive of thirty miles { did not see a furrow 
turned. Vacant houses and deserted farms are 
not infrequent. Those who remain cannot 
possibly hold out much longer. Many of them 
are actually facing starvation. Unless a change 
soon comes, our western counties must be de- 
populated. The crisisis reached. The people 
have struggled for their homes and farms 
during the last four years of devastation by 
this terrible scourge ; but they cannot hold out 
much longer. The issue is now positive, sim- 
ple, and well defined. Shall the country be 
occupied by the people or the grasshoppers? 
They cannot both inhabit the same country 
much longer. 

If the greater part of the eggs deposited 
shall hatch out, there will be grasshoppers 
enough to devour every green thing in the 
State of Minnesota next year. The deposit of 
eggs is probably hundreds of times greater 
than it has ever been before. If they shall 
develop into full-grown grasshoppers and re- 
main in the state, the result is fearful to con- 
template. I am satisfied that if a universal 
raid were made upon them, wherever they are, 
immediately upon their beginning to hatch 
out, disaster might be averted. But action 
must be prompt and in every part of the 
region infested. I do not believe that men can 
be driven out by grasshoppers, if a combined 
effort is made, with a determination to win. 

Now as tothe theory of the eggs being de-, 
stroyed by the red worm. I investigated this 
matter, and, while it is unquestionably true'that 
the worm is at wdrk, yet.at the present rate of 
ramount to noth- 
ing at all. For every egg destroyed there will 
be a thousand left—speaking within bounds, at 
that. So, too, some of the eggs are rotting; 
but the decrease from this cause will alone be 
infinitesimally small in comparison with the 
whole number deposited. 

It is possible that very unfavorable weather 
in the spring might destroy and prevent the 
eggs from hatehing out; it i also possible. 
that favorable winds might drive them away as 
soon as they are able to fly; but these are con- 
tingencies that cannot be taken into account! 
in deciding the question ‘“‘Men and brethren, 





what shall we do to be saved ?”— Correspondent 
of St. Paul Pioneer Press. 


MUSHROOMS. 

A CORRESPONDENT of The American Grocer 
gives the following practical information in re- 
spect to the cultivation of the mushroom: 

‘Early in October I procured a supply of 

fresh horse-droppings, clear of straw. In order 
to keep the manure from getting wet, I placed 
it.under a shed: daily as gathered, and turned 
it frequently. During preparation the tempera- 
ture should not be allowed to rise over 125 
degrees and may be kept in check by turning 
and tramping. When the temperature begins 
to fall I mix the manure with good fresh loam, 
in the proportion of oné part loam to six parts 
of manure. This compost I place in my beds, 
which are about twelve inches deep, and pack 
it hard with a mallet to within two inches of the 
top. A thermometer inserted in the material 
soon marks the temperature as high as 120 de- 
grees, and in ten days it will fall to 80 degrees, 
when the spawn should be inserted. I am care- 
ful to get the best fresh spawn, which I trowel 
in, in pieces about the size of a pigeon’s egg, 
eighteen inches apart all over, press them down, 
and even thesurface of the beds. A week after- 
ward I cover the bed with one and a half 
inches of turfy loam, taking care, however, to 
leave anarrow space along the center uncovered 
with loam, for a few days, to admit of evapora- 
tion from the compost. The work is now fin- 
ished by throwing over the bed a little hay. 
When it is necessary to moisten the bed, I use 
water at the temperature of 95 degrees, in order 
not to chill it. I also sprinkle the floor, to 
maintain a humid atmosphere. In from six to 
eight weeks the mushrooms begin to show 
themselves, when [ remove the hay. In pick- 
ing the crop, I do not use a kuife; but twist the 
mushroom round, freeing it from the roots. I[ 
do not approve of cutting, as the stem that is 
left; in decaying, frequently destroys the small 
mushrooms near it. When the beds get ex- 
hausted and the supply fails I give a liberal ap- 
plication of water, heated to 120 degrees, in 
which I put a little salt. This so stimulates 
the beds that a second crop of mushrooms, 
often as good as the first, is the result. The 
mushroom is largely used abroad in the manu- 
facture of catsup, etc. Here it is less known. 
When found growing wild, great care is requi- 
site to distinguigh it from other fungi, which it 
closely resembles aud which are poisonous.”’ 


IGNORANT FARMERS. 


It is a very general opinion among other 
classes that the farmers have in their ranks all 
the ignoramuses of the land. We have always 
known that this opinion was wrong, and have so 
expressed ourselves frequently. If our friends 
wish to have the conceit taken ont of them 
and find out how badly ‘hey are mistaken, we 
would suggest that they visit the fairs, talk 
horse, Short-horn, Berkshires, or anything else 
that comes under the head of farming or stock- 
‘raising, and they will see at once that this 
much-maligned class are as thoroughly posted 
in their business as other people. We know 





we have much to learn, that agriculture as a: 
science has too long been neglected; yet we 
think it has kept fully up with the times, and’ 


to-day there are more educated men to be 
found in its ranks than in all of the professions 
eombined. The individual who understands 


his business, whether it relates to the raising of 


a head of cabbage or of a $40,000 Short-horn, 
is an educated man. It is not only among the 
practically educated that the farmer stands on 
an equal footing with other classes ; but when 
we visit our schools, colleges, and univers- 
ities we find that. the sons and daughters of 
farmers have not only bone and muscle, but 
brains, and more of them than any class with 
which they come in competition. We did not; 
start out in this article to enumerate all the ad-' 
vantages aad sources of information in which 
the agriculturists have a decided advantage ; 
but merely enter our protest against that class 
of would-be teachers who are everlastingly 
prating about the ignorance of the farmers. 
Every good quality desired of the citizen is 
found among our class in a greater dégree 
than is found elsewhere. Education, refine- 
ment, common sense, and all the attributes of 
good citizenship—which we are glad to say are 


‘not“found exclusively with us—are our pre- 


‘dominatirig good qualities. In peace and in 


“war we are a potent power; and when organ- 


ized as others, and as we should be, all classes 
will bléss' the day and a new epoch will be 
marked inthe history of this country.—Jour- 
nal of Agriculture. 


ADULTERATION. OF GERMAN 
SEEDS. 


From the results of recent investigations it 
‘appears that the Germans are beating the world 
im adulterations. The old stories about Con- 
necticut wooden nutmegs, basswood hams, 
“and shoe-peg oats will hereafter fail to excite 


.mauch interest: Mr. E; H. Jenkins, Yale °72, 


formérly ‘fi the Yale Scientific School, who has 
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recently spent some time in the German ex- , 
periment stations, and is now associate director 
and chemist in the Connecticut Agricultural 


‘Experiment Station at Middletown, brought 


over some samples of seed adulterations large- 
ly practiced in Germany, which can be seen at 
the station by any one interested. The process 
consists in grinding up quartz rock, carefully 
sifting out the particles of proper size, and 
dyeing them to the color of the seeds to be 
adulterated. Here are artificial specimens of 
various clover seeds, for example, so perfect 
that only a practiced eye would detect from 
one-fifth to oue-third of the adulterated seeds 
mixed with the genuine product. These arti- 
ficial imitations of clover seed are supplied at 
one to'three cents per pound, to be mixed with 
seeds worth fifteen to twenty.cents per pound. 
Mr. Jenkins and Mr. Warnecker, ‘who also 
brought over several samples'of the adultera- 
tions in grass seeds, are now investigating the 
seeds of this country, not only to see how far 
such adulterations are introduced here, but 
also to test the percentage of vitality in those 
sold in our markets. It is well known by the 
initiated that some unscrupulous dealers buy 
up and mix old, lifeless seeds, carried over 
from year to year, with the new crop, selling 
all as fresh seeds. This is an additional tmpor- 
tant work carried on by the Connecticut Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station, which will be de- 
cidedly useful, not only to Connecticut, but to 
the whole country.— New Haven Palladium. 





AGRICULTURE AND ZOOLOGY. 


Tue Fair Grounds at St. Louis have the be- 
ginnings of a zoological collection, which it 
would be well if the agricultural societies in the 
neighborhood of all of our large towns would 
endeavor to imitate. The horticultural editor 
of The Journal of Agriculture, in describing the 
Fair Grounds near St. Louis, says: 


“The Fair Grounds looked far less imposing 
and neat since we visited the Centennial; but 
some of the new features that have been added 
to the exhibition are well calculated to revive 
the old interest, as the good attendance through 
a series of cloudy and chilly days proved. 

“These new features are the handsome 
buildings of red and black brick and their 
zoological contents. There are four large 
buildings of this kind for the tropical animals, 
besides log cabins, etc., of smaller dimensions, 
for others. Nearthe entrance we came upon 
the bear-pits, where two droll brown cubs and 
divers black and cinnamon bruin exhibit the 
state coat of arms to great crowds of admiring 
Missourians. Near by a still larger throng 
about the monkey-house, evidently interested 
in this burlesque of humanity more than in any 
other animal, Further on is the aviary, and its 
collection of parrots and singing birds ; the car- 
nivorous animals, represented by lions, tigers, 
leopards; the baby elephant’s log cabin ; the 
ferret and squirrels’ snug shanty; the kangaroo 
house; the deer, camels, Cape buffalo, and 
yak, in their several yards; the eagles in their 
special residence; audsoon. Here is the be- 
ginning of a future zodlogical garden for St. 
Louis, and something which will at once make 
the Fair Grounds a place of resort during all 
the fine weather.” 





ENGLISH LANDS UNDER CULTI- 
VATION. 


TuE late summary of the agricultural returns 
of Great Britain for 1876 give some interesting 
data as to the area of Jand under cultivation 
and the portion given to the several products ; 
also the quantity of live stock reported up to 
June 30th. Weclipthe following : ‘‘ The num- 
ber of acres under wheat is 2,994,958, which is 
a decrease of 10.4 per cent., as compared with 
last year. ‘There are 2,789,583 acres under oats, 
being an increase of 4.7 per cent. over the year 
1875. There are 2,533,106 acres under barley, 
which give an increase of 0.9 per cent. over 
1875. Potatoes are planted in 504,913 acres, 
being 3.4 per cent. less than last year. Hops 
are returned as 69,980 acres, which give an in- 
crease of 1.2 per cent., as compared with last 
year. The total number of live stock in Great 
Britain up to June, 1876, was 5,848,214 cattle, 
28,178,050 sheep, and 2,293,717 pigs. These 
figures, as compared with 1875, show a decrease 
of 2.7 per cent. in cattle, a decrease of 3.4 per 
cent: in sheep; and an increase of 2.9 percent. 
in pigs.” 


SUPERABUNDANCE OF ‘APPLES. 


A Cincinnati correspondent of the Bulletin 
says: ‘Cincinnati is just now troubled as 
Adam and Eve were in Paradise ; thatis to say, 
there are too many apples. The difference, 
however, consists in there being no probibition 
against eating them. Our orchards are literal- 
ly covered with the fruit, and yet there are 
enough on the trees to break the limbs. I 
‘know of one apple orchard of four acres from 
which were taken 380 bushels of fallen fruit, 
for cider-making, and 800: bushels of picked 
winter apples, while some 50 bushels.were used 
and sold during the summer as early apples. I 
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saw good fallen apples sold for seven! cen 
bushel, and twenty cents @ bushel fot 8p] 
picked by the purchaser ftom thestteed. One 
cider-house {n Cincinnati has_bought 100,000 
bushels at.15 cents a bushel delivered, which 
leaved the’ farmer, ¢aléulating 10 ceits a bushel 
for hauling, about 5 cents a bushel, or about 60 
cents for # barrelful of cider.” 
EE 


NATURE'S METHODS. 


Tue London Garden gives an interesting ac- 
count of the garden of Mr. Webb, near Read- 
ing, in the southern part of England. I¢ is al- 
lowed to run wild, although there is evidently 
method in all this wilderness. The whole ap- 
pears to be a tangle, yet with many beautiful 
combinations. The rough walls are garlanded 
with the Maréchal Niel rose, with stems like 
ship’s ropes, and with such a display of golden 
flowers as few gardens can show. The climate 
of Southern England allows this rose to grow 
freely out of doors, although not enduring our 
sharp northern winters. Fruit trees form a 
large portion of the plantings, and a rich pic- 
ture is sometimes presented of the golden roses 
drooping over purple plums. These roses 
were struck from cuttings under hand-glasses, 
where they now grow. Most of the fruit trees 
are seedlings, poor ones being thrown out when 
proved bad by bearing and the best retained. 
Beneath the dense shade of trees are polyan- 
thuses, giant cowslips, violets, and aurienlas. 
Crocuses are extensively raised from seed, 
blooming the second year. Bosses of gold and 
sheets of purple are seen twined together in 
the new clematises and Maréchal Niel. 








RURAL AND STATISTICAL ITEMS. 





A LATE writer, in an argument against 
plowing orchards, says that ‘‘Nature never 
plows, but mulches with a liberal hand.” 
While mulehing is often of great service, we 
cannot confine our operations to an exact imi- 
tation of Nature, or we should be entirely re- 
lieved from the mandate ‘‘to dress and to 
keep” our kitchen and fruit-gardens. Nature 
never grafts, never picks apples with a ladder, 
never builds fruit-houses, never plants trees in 
a row orin quincunx form; but permits the 
growth of pig-weeds among cabbages, allows 
wild and domestic animals the free range of 
the garden, and never uses the hoe, rake, drill, 
cultivator, crowbar, or wheelbarrow. All 
these artificial appliances are specially com- 
mitted to us, through the reason and intellect 
with which we are endowed and in obedience 
to the command to obtain food by labor. 


-...C. M. Hovey says that of all his hybrids 
and crosses of the strawberry only one proved 
sterile. This was when a number of plants 
were hybridized with the Hautbois. None of 
the seedlings produced fruit, He cites many 
instances among ornamentals, showing that 
the opinion, sometimes held, that hybrids are 
sterile is not supported by facts; Rhoddden- 
dron Catawbienese and R. arboreum, fertilized 
with each other, produce fertile seedlings: 
also several species of the azalea, with like 
results. The same result took place with dif- 
ferent species of the lily and peony, and of 
several other plants on which the experiment 
was performed. 


....A farmer writing to the Cincinnati Gazette 
says: “One great cause for hard times among 
farmers is the erroneous way we farm. It has 
been the rule to cut clover close to the ground | 
and then shave the second growth for séed as 
close as the mower would cut, taking ft all off. 
Then, in addition, pasture ft in the fall. The 
next spring plow it, with only two horses, for 
corn. Then put in oats or flax ; then in Wheat. 
And this has been followed up fof-twenty or 
twenty-five years. JTs‘it’ any wotidér, under 
such’ farming, that we don’t get a half crop of 
either corn or wheat? Let us farmers think a 
little ahead.” 


-+»eThe London Journal.ef Horticulture.tells 
how to destroy weeds. by dropping on them a 
single drop of sulphuric .acid. from :a-notched 
wooden. stick... Where, a. few. scattered.weeds 
occurin lawns this may answer; but a spud 
would be simpler, easiér, and safer) For ‘all. 
cultivated ground the modern improved mode | 
of kiiling them by wholesale before they come 
up—by the use of a steel rake in gardens and a 
two-horse harrow in fields—is a thousand times | 
better. 


THE California Farmer ‘gives the following 
resumé of this season’s crops: ‘* The gratin cro ee 
of all kinds were never so large as the! pres 
year. The clip of wool was never 6 great. 

Wine yield will be the largest ever known. The 
harvest of fruit of allkinds is the largestand best 
ever gathered. The hop-gathering will surpass 
all former years. Our néw products of oranges, | 
lemons, nuts, raisins are the best’ yet'‘known.”’ 


--The fact.that there ere two, thousandor | 
more deserted farms in New Hampshire, has at- 
tracted'the attention of the board of. agricul- 





an effort to.reclaim them by the appointment 
of a board of commissioners, who shall fix the 
price of the land, to be paid»by the 

after two or three years of occupation, without 
paying rent, but paying the taxes. 
..There is a considerable commerce. in 
tonda between France and England. A toad 
of good sizéand in fair condition will feteh 
one chilling in the London market, and a dozen 
of the extra..quality are worth £1 sterling. 
Market-gardeners employ them to keep down 
insects. 


....They had a baby show at the Kansas 
City Fair, and from out of twenty-nine compet- 
itors the committee decided on a boy baby as 
being the handsomest, and so awarded the 
prize, a $100 carriage, to him. 


..The potato crop in Aroostook County this 
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year is larger than in any former year. Pota- 
toes are now selling by the car-load for thirty 
cents per bushel. 
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THE GROCERS KEEP 


KINGSFORD’S 


OSWEGO 
PURE AND SILVER-GLOSS STARCH, 


KINGSFORD’S 


OSWEGO CORN STARCH, 


the Very Best in the Market. 


ESTABLISHED 1842. 
CHENEY .BIGELOW WIRD RES, 
MANUFACTURERS OF | 
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National Mixed Paint. 


a aTRICEL YE FIRST-CLASS article, Gerais of 
White Lead. one and Linseed DY 
FOR IMMEDIATE U In every case it has given 
the best satisfaction bon » among other references we 
name the proprietors of this paper, who have used 
the Paint extensiveiy and do not hesitate te recommend 
it. We GUARANTEE it in wer) particular, and wil 
repaint (free of ccst_to the a nk. 
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NATIONAL eres naam co., 
P.-O. Box 395%, 68 Barclay Sti, N. ¥. 
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EMPIRE STOVE WORKS, 
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CLARK'S, LEVER . CUTTERS, 


for cutting Hay, Stalks, and Straw ; and 
VEGETABLE CUTTERS OF ALL 
THE BEST PATTERNS. 


HIGGANUM MANUFACTURING CO., 
HIGG ANUM, CONN. 
4 | NEBRASKA AHEAD! 
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‘Graphic Range, 
New Empire Coek Stove, 
Empire Heating Range, 
Premium Fireplace Heater, 
AND A GENERAL LINE OF 
STOVES, RANGES, AND HOLLOW 
WARE. 


SAW MILL FOR THE PEOPLE, 


A lar = patent portable Mulay Saw Mill isadapted 
is to any locality, will saw any kind of loga, 
N and will do as much work (power and bands be- 
ne considered) as the best Circular Mills. Its 
frame, head-blocks, and working parts 

are of tie most substantial and perma 
~ nent kind, being made entirely of iron 
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= and steel. It is usually set up and 
= started in ata Shp so vue dave Oe. 
It is generally driven by thres — en- 
gines of not copending ten horse po 
Pe it cuts from 2000 to 4900 feet of inch ieeee per 
& duy. ‘The Mill and Engiue may conveniently be 
by two men. Send for circular. 
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Farm and Garilew. 


JERSEY CATTLE. 





Mr. GeorGe E. WARING says, in a report 
on the Live Stock Department of the Centen- 
nial Exhibition to The Nation, in reference:to 
the Jersey or, as they ate sometimes called, 
Alderney Cattle: 


‘‘A herd of Jerseys is getting to be an almost 
necessary accompaniment of an American 
country seat—one of the incidental features of 
elegant rural life, like hot-houses, grapéries;” 
and lawn shrubbery. As these latter are en- 
trusted to the gardener, so the management of 
the cattle is entrusted to a more or less compe- 
tent herdsman. The proprietor, having no eye 
to profit and finding it often rather an advan- 
tage that his family and friends are able to con- 
sume the entire product of the dairy, has often 
found it easy to accept as a standard fancy 
characteristics which haye no bearing upon 
productive quality. A pure fashionsprang up 
years ago in England—and was fostered by 
dealers and by some breeders in. this country, 
and to no slight extent on the Island“of Jersey 
as well—for animals without white markings 
and with black switches at the end of their 
tails. Here was a standard for fanciers which 
involyed no consideration of animal physiol- 
ogy and toward which the veriest tyro could 
work with the smallestamount of mental ef- 
fort. It was only necessary, when a calf was 
born, to keep it if it had the necessary color in- 
dications ;-orturn it over to the butcher, or 
give it to a friend, or sell itfor a song if it had 
white markings. A standard like this, faith- 
fully followed, must result in time in a cer- 
tain uniformity of color-breeding. Of course, 
it would be possible, though by no means easy, 
to combine with this the butter-producing 
standard. As a rule, the combination has rare- 
ly been made, here or abroad. 

“The Jersey is a race which has grown up 
in obedience to the demands of a population 
of small farmers in an extremely fertile island, 
where very small herds are kept and where the 
money product hat been almost entirely in 
butter. Starting with a productive race and 
adapting it more and more to their needs, 
the farmers’ of Jersey have succeeded 
in producing an animal which, from a 
given amount of food, produces more and bet- 
ter butter than any other cow in the world. 
In addition, their cows have a beauty of form, 
a gentleness of expression and disposition, and 
a deer-like look, which gives them great orna- 
mental value. In their origin they area race 
of mixed colors, with an absence of white 
markings in occasional specimens, arising, 
doubtless, from an ancient cross with the cow 
of Brittany. Probably the Channel Ieland cat- 
tle were originally derived from the herds of 
Normandy, from which the original population 
is supposed to have come. 

‘Breeders in this country may be divided 
by a quite distinct line—a certain number having 
adopted the “solid color’ standard as their 
chief aim, the others breeding chiefly for but- 
ter product. For several years past the injury 
being done to the practical reputation of the 
whole breed has been evident to many who are 
interested inits improvement and inits general 
adoption ‘among the butter-makers of the 
United States. It has been found that these 
animals are hardy and thriftvin all parts of 
the country—in the extreme South, as well as 
in Canada; in California, as well as in Maryland 
—and they are, all over the country, rapidly 
exerting an influence among dairymen only 
second to that of the Short-horns among beef- 
raisers. While the average quality of the 
animals shown at Philadelphia—selected, 
of course, as the best of the herds 
which they represented—was really low, 
the exhibition was of great value, as showing 
the injurious effect of the fancy breeding. [ 
do not mean to say that all of the highest order 
of animals had white markings, nor that all of 
the poorest were without them; but one who 
by conversation with exhibitors learned the 
standard that guided them could see by the 
character of their exhibits how very far stand- 
ard had influenced quality. The best and 
second-best cow and the second-best bull were 
parti-cclored animals, while the best bull 
showed, by the coloring of his progeny ex- 
hibited with him, that in his herd color is 
not the chief point sought. The herd prize 
was awarded to Charles L. Sharpless, of Phil- 
edelphia, who is well known, to disregard the 

question of color entirely and whose leading 
bull (who was a stout competitor for the first 
prize) is finely mapped with white. This is not 
the place for a discussion of the physiological 
bearings of this question of breeding to differ- 
ent standards, nor of the minuter details which 
the successful dairy breeder must regard ; but 
the Jersey is being so widely introduced among 
persons of ‘elegant leisure’ that it does seem 
worth while to say what is said above, in the 
hope that the falling away of the absurd 
‘ golor’ fashion may be hastened, and the value 
of the still beautiful—in my opinion, more 
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beautiful—butter-producer may be better appre- 
‘ elated. 

**An examination of the Jerseys and other 
‘dairy breeds, with reference to the curious 
‘“systént of Guenon, developed a strong confir- 
mation of its truth. Indeed, the value of this 
system is very widely recognized, not only in 
France,where it originated, but in almost all 
of the Continental countries‘and among the 
more intelligent farmers of the Island of Jer- 
sey. In this country it is very generally con- 
sidered, and in the scale of points of the Jer- 
sey Cattle Club perfectionin this regard counts 
ten ina scale of one hundred. 

‘‘Guenon was & cow-boy, and later a dealer 
in cattle. Being of an observing turn of mind, 
he studied his animals closely. He observed 
that on the back part of the udder, on the in- 
side of the thighs, and onthe perine2um there 
is ansupward growth of hair, separated from 


“the adjoining downward growth by a dis- 


tinct line or quirl ; that the space covered with 
this downward-growing hair varies in size and 
form ; that it possesses certain marked pecu- 
liarities; and that there is a difference in 
the amount and color of the dandruff ac- 
ecumulating within the area. Continuing his 
investigation’ with animals ‘whose quali- 
ty he had daily opportunity to study, he 
found a close relation between this area, 
which he called the “ escutcheon,” or “ milk- 
mirror,” and the quantity, quality, and contin- 
uance of the secretion of milk. Slowly and 
carefully applying his observations to all herds 
which came under his notice, he finally estab- 
lished a system: dividing the escutcheon, ac- 
cording to its shape, into eight different classes, 
and each class, according to its size, into eight 
different orders—ascribing to each order and 
class a certain quantity of milk and a certain 
duration of milk-giving after a new pregnancy. 
His system was severely tested in 1837 by the 
Agricultural Society of Bordeaux. He was 
awarded a gold medal and proclaimed a mem- 
ber of the Society. Similar success accompan- 
ied similar examinations elsewhere, and this 
system, discovered and so developed by a sim- 
ple French peasant as to call for no subsequent 
change, has now received the almost unqualified 
support of the leading dairymen of the world, 
who are influenced in their selection ‘of animals 
for purchase or of calves for raising much more 
by the escutcheon than by any other single in- 
dication. It was noticeable at Philadelphia 
that the cows which gave, according to other 
standards, the best indication of dairy quality 
ranked very high according to Guenon’s classi- 
fication, and that those which were obviously 
inferior ranked low in this scale also.”’ 





GRASSHOPPERS IN MISSOURI. 





A sHorT trip through Nicollet, Sibley, and a 
part of Brown Counties has convinced me that 
the grasshopper question is one of much more 
serious importance than our people suppose. In 
a drive of thirty miles { did not see a furrow 
turned. Vacant houses and deserted farms are 
not infrequent. Those who remain cannot 
possibly hold out much longer. Many of them 
are actually facing starvation. Unless a change 
soon comes, our western counties must be de- 
populated. The crisis is reached. The people 
have struggled for their homes and farms 
during the last four years of devastation by 
this terrible scourge ; but they cannot hold out 
much longer. The issue is now positive, sim- 
ple, and well defined. Shall the country be 
occupied by the people or the grasshoppers? 
They cannot both inhabit the same country 
much longer. 

If the greater part of the eggs deposited 
shall hatch out, there will be grasshoppers 
enough to devour every green thing in the 
State of Minnesota next year. The deposit of 
eggs is probably hundreds of times greater 
than it has ever been before. If they shall 
develop into full-grown grasshoppers and re- 
main in the state,the result is fearful to con- 
template. I am satisfied that if a universal 
raid were made upon them, wherever they are, 
immediately upon their beginning to hatch 
out, disaster might be averted. But action 
must be prompt and in every part of the 
region infested. I do not believe that men can 
be driven out by grasshoppers, if a combined 
effort is made, with a determination to win. 

Now as tothe theory of the eggs being de- 
stroyed by the red worm. I investigated this 
matter, and, while it is unquestionably true'that 
the worm is at wdrk, yet at the present rate of 
destruction it will absolytely amount to noth- 
ing at all. For every egg destroyed there will 
be a thousand left—speaking within bounds, at 
that. So, too, some of the eggs are rotting ; 
but the decrease from this cause will alone be 
infinitesimaliy small in comparison with the 
whole number deposited. 

It is possible that very unfavorable weather 
in the epring might destroy and prevent the 
eggs from hatebing Out; it t& also ‘possible 
that favorable winds might drive them away as 
soon as they are able to fly; but these are con- 
tingencies that cannot be taken into account’ 





in deciding the question ‘Men and brethren, 


what shall we do to be saved ?””— Correspondent 
of St. Paul Pioneer Press. 


MUSHROOMS. 


A CORRESPONDENT of The American Grocer 
gives the following practical information in re- 
spect to the cultivation of the mushroom: 


‘*Karly in October I procured a supply of 
fresh horse-droppings, clear of straw. In order 
to keep the manure from getting wet, I placed 
it under a shed: daily as gathered, and turned 
it frequently. During preparation the tempera- 
ture should not be allowed to rise over 125 
degrees and may be kept in check by turning 
and tramping. When the temperature begins 
to fall I mix the manure with good fresh loam, 
in the proportion of oné part loam to six parts 
of manure. This compost I place in my beds, 
which are about twelve inches deep, and pack 
it hard with a mallet to within two inches of the 
top. A thermometer inserted in the material 
soon marks the temperature as high as 120 de- 
grees, and in ten days it will fall to 80 degrees, 
when the spawn should be inserted. I am care- 
ful to get the best fresh spawn, which I trowel 
in, in pieces about the size of a pigeon’s egg, 
eighteen inches apart all over, press them down, 
and even the surface of the beds. A week after- 
ward I cover the bed with one and a half 
inches of turfy loam, taking care, however, to 
leave anarrow space along the center uncovered 
with loam, for a few days, to admit of evapora- 
tion from the compost. The work is now fin- 
ished by throwing over the bed a little hay. 
When it is necessary to moisten the bed, I use 
water at the temperature of 95 degrees, in order 
not to chill it. I also sprinkle the floor, to 
maintain a humid atmosphere. In from six to 
eight weeks the mushrooms begin to show 
themselves, when [ remove the hay. In pick- 
ing the crop, I do not use a kuife; but twist the 
mushroom round, freeing it from the roots. I 
do not approve of cutting, as the stem that is 
left; in decaying, frequently destroys the small 
mushrooms near it. When the beds get ex- 
hausted and the supply fails I give a liberal ap- 
plication of water, heated to 120 degrees, in 
which I put a little salt. This so stimulates 
the beds that a second crop of mushrooms, 
often as good as the first, is the result. The 
mushroom is largely used abroad in the manu- 
facture of catsup, etc. Here it is less known. 
When found growing wild, great care is requi- 
site to dietinguigh it from other fungi, which it 
closely resembles aud which are poisonous.’’ 








IGNORANT FARMERS. 


It is a very general opinion among other 
classes that the farmers have in their ranks all 
the ignoramuses of the land. We have always 
known that this opinion was wrong, and have so 
expressed ourselves frequently. If our friends 
wish to have the conceit taken ont of them 
and find out how badly they are mistaken, we 
would suggest that they visit the fairs, talk 
horse, Short-horn, Berkshires, or anything else 
that comes under the head of farming or stock- 
‘raising, and they will see at once that this 
much-maligned class are as thoroughly posted 
in their business as other people. We know 
we have much to learn, that agriculture as a: 
science has too long been neglected; yet we 
think it has kept fully up with the times, and’ 
to-day there are more educated men to be 
found in its ranks than in all of the professions 
combined. The individual who understands 
his business, whether it relates to the raising of’ 
a head of cabbage or of a $40,000 Short-horn, 
is an educated man. It is not only among the 
practically edueated that the farmer stands on 
an equal footing with other classes ; but when 
we visit our schools, colleges, and univers- 
ities we find that the sons and daughters of 
farmers have not only bone and muscle, but 
brains, and more of them than any class with 
which they come in competition. We did not 
start out in this article to enumerate all the ad-! 
vautages aad sources of information in which 
the agriculturists have a decided advantage ; 
but merely enter our protest against that class 
of would-be teachers who are everlastingly 
prating about the ignorance of the farmers. 
Every good quality desired of the citizen is 
found among our class in a greater degree 
than is found elsewhere. Education, refine- 
ment, common sense, and all the attributes of 
good citizenship—which we are glad to say are 
not‘found exclusively with us—are our pre- 
dominating good qualities. In peace and in 
“war we are a potent power; and when organ- 
ized as others, and as we should be, all classes 
will bless the day and a new epoch will be 
marked imthe history of this country.—Jour- 
nal of Agriculture. 
ADULTERATION OF GERMAN 
SEEDS. 


From the results of recent investigations It 
appears that the Germans are beating the world 
fm adulterations. The old stories about Con- 
necticut wooden nutmegs, basswood hams, 
and shoe-peg oats will hereafter fail to excite 
auch interest. Mr. E, H. Jenkins, Yale °72, 





formérly ffi the Yale Scientific School, who has 
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recently spent somé time in ‘the German ex- , 
periment stations, and is now associate director 
and chemist in the Connecticut Agricultural 


‘Experiment Station at Middletown, brought 


over some samples of seed adulterations large- 

ly practiced in Germany, which can be seen at 

the station by any oneinterested. The process 
consists in grinding up quartz rock, carefully 

sifting out the particles of proper size, and 
dyeing them to the color of the seeds to be 

adulterated. Here are artificial specimens of 
various clover seeds, for example, so perfect 
that only a practiced eye would detect from 
one-fifth to one-third of the adulterated seeds 
mixed with the genuine product. These arti- 
ficial imitations of clover seed are supplied at 

one tothree cents per pound, to be mixed with 

seeds worth fifteen to twenty.cents per pound. 

Mr. Jenkins and’ Mr. Warnecker, ‘who also 
brought over several samples of the adultera- 
tions in grass seeds, are now investigating the 
seeds of this country, not only to see how far 
such adulterations are introduced here, but 

also to test the percentage of vitality in those 
sold in our markets. It is well known by the 
initiated that some unscrupulous dealers buy 
up and mix old, lifeless seeds, carried over 
from year to year, with the new crop, selling 
all as fresh seeds. This is an additional impor- 
tant work carried on by the Connecticut Agri - 
cultural Experiment Station, which will be de- 
cidedly useful, not only to Connecticut, but to 
the whole country.—New Haven Palladium, 





AGRICULTURE AND ZOOLOGY. 


Tue Fair Grounds at St. Louis have the be- 
ginnings of a zodlogical collection, which it 
would be well if the agricultural societies in the 
neighborhood of all of our large towns would 
endeavor to imitate. The horticultural editor 
of The Journal of Agriculture, in describing the 
Fair Grounds near St. Louis, says : 


“The Fair Grounds looked far less imposing 
and neat since we visited the Centennial; but 
some of the new features that have been added 
to the exhibition are well calculated to revive 
the old interest, as the good attendance through 
a series of cloudy and chilly days proved. 
“These new features are the handsome 
buildings of red and black brick and their 
zoological contents. There are four large 
buildings of this kind for the tropical animals, 
besides log cabins, etc., of smaller dimensions, 
for others. Near the entrance we came upon 
the bear-pits, where two droll brown cubs and 
divers black and cinnamon bruin exhibit the 
state coat of arms to great crowds of admiring 
Missourians. Near by a still larger throng 
about the monkey-house, evidently interested 
in this burlesque of humanity more than in any 
other animal, Further on is the aviary, and its 
collection of parrots and singing birds ; the car- 
nivorous animals, represented by lions, tigers, 
leopards; the baby elephant’s log cabin; the 
ferret and squirrels’ snug shanty ; the kangaroo 
house; the deer, camels, Cape buffalo, and 
yak, in their several yards; the eagles in their 
special residence; andsoon. Here is the be- 
ginning of a future zodlogical garden for St. 
Louis, and something which will at once make 
the Fair Grounds a place of resort during all 
the fine weather.” 





ENGLISH LANDS UNDER CULTI- 
VATION. 


THE late summary of the agricultural returns 
of Great Britain for 1876 give some interesting 
data as to the area of land under cultivation 
and the portion given to the several products ; 
also the quantity of live stock reported up to 
June 30th. Weclipthe following: ‘‘ The num- 
ber of acres under wheat is 2,994,958, which is 
a decrease of 10.4 per cent., as compared with 
last year. ‘There are 2,789,583 acres under oats, 
being an increase of 4.7 per cent. over the year 
1875. There are 2,533,106 acres under barley, 
which give an increase of 0.9 per cent. over 
1875. Potatoes are planted in 504,913 acres, 
being 8.4 per cent. less than last year. Hops 
are returned as 69,980 acres, which give an in- 
crease of 1.2 per cent., as compared with last 
year, The total number of live stock in Great 
Britaia up to June, 1876, was 5,848,214 cattle, 
28,178,050 sheep, and 2,293,717 pigs. These 
figures, as compared with 1875, show a decrease 
of 2.7 per cent. in cattle, a decrease of 3.4 per 
cent: in sheep; and an increase of 2.9 per cent. 
in pigs.” 





————— ——— 


SUPERABUNDANCE OF APPLES. 





A Crxcrnnati correspondent of the Bulletin 
says: “Cincinnati is just now troubled as 
Adam and Eve were in Paradise ; that is to say, 
there are too many apples. The difference, 
however, consists in there being no probibition 
against eating them. Our orchards are literal- 
ly covered with the fruit, and yet there are 
enough on the trees to break the limbs. I 
know of one apple orchard of four acres from 
which were taken 380 bushels ef fallen fruit, 
for cider-making; and 800 bushels of picked 
winter apples, while some 50 bushels-were used 





and sold during the summer as early apples. I 
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saw goat iatien apples gold Yor seven! ¢ents 
bushel, atvd twenty cents a bushel for ap 
picked by the purchaser from the; ttees. One 
cider-house in Cincinnati ‘bas bought "100,000 
bushels ‘at 15 cents a bushel delivered, which 
leaved the farmer, calculating 10 cents a bushel 
for hauling, about 5 cents a bushel, or about 60 
cents for a barrelful of cider.” 

——— or 


NATURE’S METHODS. 


Tue London Garden gives an interesting ac- 
count of the garden of Mr. Webb, near Read- 
ing, in the southern part of England, It is al- 
lowed to run wild, although there is evidently 
method in all this wilderness. The whole ap- 
pears to be a tangle, yet with many beautiful 
combinations. The rough walls are garlanded 
with the Maréchal Niel rose, with stems like 
ship’s ropes, and with such a display of golden 
flowers as few gardens can show. The climate 
of Southern England allows this rose to grow 
freely out of doors, although not enduring our 
sharp northern winters. Fruit trees form a 
large portion of the plantings, and a rich pic- 
ture is sometimes presented of the golden roses 
drooping over purple plums. These roses 
were struck from cuttings under hand-glasses, 
where they now grow. Most of the fruit trees 
are seedlings; poor ones being thrown out when 
proved bad by bearing and the best retained. 
Beneath the dense shade of trees are polyan- 
thuses, giant cowslips, violets, and aurienlas. 
Crocuses are extensively raised from seed, 
blooming the second year. Bosses of gold and 
sheets of purple are seen twined together in 
the new clematises and Maréchal Niel. 








RURAL AND STATISTICAL ITEMS. 





A LATE writer, in an argument against 
plowing orchards, says that ‘‘ Nature never 
plows, but mulches. with a liberal hand.” 
While mulebing is often of great service, we 
cannot confine our operations to an exact imi- 
tation of Nature, or we should be entirely re- 
lieved from the mandate ‘to dress and to 
keep” our kitchen and fruit-gardens. Nature 
never grafts, never picks apples with a ladder, 
never builds fruit-houses, never plants trees in 
a row orin quincunx form; but permits the 
growth of pig-weeds among cabbages, allows 
wild and domestic animals the free range of 
the garden, and never uses the hoe, rake, drill, 
cultivator, crowbar, or wheelbarrow. All 
these artificial appliances are specially com- 
mitted to us, through the reason and intellect 
with which we are endowed and in obedience 
to the command to obtain food by labor. 


....C. M. Hovey says that of all his hybrids 
and crosses of the strawberry only one proved 
sterile. This was when a number of plants 
were hybridized with the Hautbois. None of 
the seedlings produced fruit. He cites many 
instances among Ormamentals, showing that 
the opinion, sometimes held, that hybrids are 
sterile is not supported by facts; Rhoddden- 
dron Catawbienese and R. arboreum, fertilized 
with each other, produce fertile seedlings: 
also several species of the azalea, with like 
results. The same result took place with dif- 
ferent species of the lily and peony, and of 
several other plants on which the experiment 
was performed. 


....A farmer writing to the Cincinnati Gazette 
says: “One great cause for hard times among 
farmers is the erroneous way we farm. It has 
been the rule to cut clover close to the ground 
and then shave the second growth for seed as 
close as the mower would cut, taking it all off. 
Then, in addition, pasture ft in the fall. The 
next spring plow it, with only two horses, for 
corn. Then put in oats of flax ; then in Wheat. 
And this has been followéd up fof:twenty or 
twenty-five years. Ts it ay wotider, under 
such*farming, that we don’t get a half crop of 
either corn or wheat? Let us farmers think a 
little ahead.” 


-++.The London Journal.oef Horticulture.telis 
how to destroy weeds. by dropping on them a 
single drop of sulphuric .acid. from a-notched 
wooden stick... Where, a. few seattered.weeds 
occurin lawns this may answer ; but a spud 
would be simpler, easiér, and safer} For all 
cultivated ground the modern improved mode | 
of kiiling them by wholesale before they come 
up—by the use of a steel rake in gardens atid a 
two-horse harrow in fields—is a thousand times | 
better. 


Tue California Farmer gives the following 
resumé of this season’s crops: ** The gratn crops 
of all kinds were never so large as the present 
year. The clip of wool was never 6) great. The 
wine yield will be the largest ever known. The 
harvest of fruit of all kinds is the largestand best 
ever gathered. The hop-gathering will surpass 
all former years. Our new products of oranges, 
lemons, nuts, raisins aré the best’ yet'known.”’ 


---The fact. that there ere two thousandor | 
more deserted farmsin New Hampshire, has at- 
tracted'the attention of the board of agricul- 
ture of that state, and it is proposed to make 


an effort toreclaimthem by the appointment 
of a board of commissioners, who shall fix the 
price of the land, to be paid»by the 

after two or three years of oceupation, without 
paying rent, but paying the taxes. : 


..There is a considerable commerce..in 
toads between France and England. A toad 
of good sizéand in fair condition will fe 
one shilling in the London market, and a dozen 


insects. 


....-They had a baby show at the Kansas 
City Fair, and from out of twenty-nine compet- 
itors the committee decided on a boy baby as 
being the handsomest, and so awarded the 
prize, a $100 carriage, to him. 


..The potato crop in Aroostook County this 
year is larger than in any former year. Pota- 
toes are now selling by the car-load for thirty 
cents per bushel. 
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OSWEGO 


PURE AND SILVER-GLOSS STARCH, 


AND 


KINGSFORD’S 


OSWEGO CORN: STARCH, 


the Very Best in the Market. 


of the extra..quality are worth £1 sterling... 
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THE SILVER EAGLE 


CORN-SHELLER 
9 
_.WITH SEPARATOR. 
ALSO BUY 


CLARK'S. .LEVER CUTTERS, 


VECETABLE CUTTERS OF ALL 
THE BEST PATTERNS. 


HIGGANUM MANUFACTURING CO., 


HIGGANUM, ‘CONN. 


a NEBRASKA AHEAD ! 


B, & M. RAILROAD.CO.’S PANDS | fre best 
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ESTABLISHED 1842. 
CHENEY ._BIGELOW.WI FeSO RES 
MANUFACTURERS OF | 


COAL AND SAND:/ 


Screens, Sieves,*7 


BRASS and IRON / 
WIRE-cLoTH. / 
Railroad Car 3% / 
HAT-RACKS, f 
FOUNDRY 
RIDDLES, etc., 


Springfield, 
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Peach Bottom Rooting Slate, 


TO BUILDE .—We Ww prepared to furnish 
the nate oes ng Slate cougtry, nany =) 


ti 
“our & Slate is pte by all odin’ 2 Architects. 
Teed by the United States Government all State 








flaws, or seams, Quarried belo wa 
line "Mantel, Register, and go 


to order. 
Finest bolted Slate Flour in t arket for oe 
Loofi ng and Paint. Address 


THE PEACH BOTTOM SLATE MINING CO., 
733 WALNUT St., Philadelphia. 
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a aTRICELY & FIRST-CLASS article, prepared of 
White ea and Linseed Oil, READY 
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the choice of material) any yuulding on“w 
oods do not satisfy. Be sure on get “NATIONAL 

{rx ED P ea and, if your rdoes not have 

and cleculnrs, we » we ati mall them to you 





free. ENO 
NATIONAL _ckeED: ae co., 


P.-O. Box 395%; 68 Barclay St, N. ¥. 


SWETT, QUIMBY & PERRY, 


EMPIRE STOVE WORKS, 


TROY, N. Y., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
Graphic Parlor Stove, 


Graphic Range, 
New Empire Cook Stove, 
Empire Heating Range, 
Premium Fireplace Heater, 
AND A GENERAL LINE OF 
STOVES, RANGES, AND HOLLOW 
WARE. 


SAW MILL FOR THE PEOPLE, 


A ere patent portable Mulay Saw Mill is adapted 

to any locality, will saw any kind of 5% 

and will do as much work (power and 

ner considered) as the x3 Cirealar Mills. Te 

frame, head-blocks, and working — 

are of tie most substantial and per 

< nent kind, being made entirely ori on 

m and steel. It is vee aa up and 

& started infrom one ons time. 
Tt is generally aneen by Pred ing en- 















gines of not gnomeding ten horse power. 
It cuts from 2000 to 4000 feet of inch lumber per 

 duy.- The Mill and Engive may conveniently be 
Ze by two men. Send for circular. 
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HE JONES & CO. 
Old Eetabliabed Trey. Bell Foundry 
se superior Belis which 


continue to mai 

have made Soe mde throughout the world. 
All Bells WARRANTED SATISFACTORY. ‘articu- 
lar attention given to Church Bells, Chimes, and Peals of 
Bells.” Whustrated Catalogue sent free. 
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-O, Address either TROY or WEST TROY, N. Y. 
s MENEELY & COMPANY. 


Gttaserrcs FOUNDRY. 


Buperior Bells of my trae yc ae 
with the best Rotary Hangings, for Churehes, 
Schools, Farms, Factories, Court-howses, Fire 
Alarms, Tower Clocks, etc. Fully Warranted. 
Tilustrated Catalogs ue sent Free. 
Vanduzen & Tift, 102 & 104 E. Second St.,Cia, 
















MEDICAL. 





Opium and Morphine Cure, 


The original and only reliable and has not failed in a 
single case for twe: 


ney, ‘years. 
Address THOMAS G, Len f Secretar 
468 Sixth Avenue. Now York 
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to theiroriginal colorin a few days 
‘HAIR or BEARD. 


GRAY. by Druggists and Barbers. 
B. FOUGERA’ & CO.;30 North William St., N. Y., 
Agents for the United States. 
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Tarrant’s Seltzer aonban 
may properly be called the “* Hercules” of medicine, 
for it cleanses Nature’s Augean stables and allows 
the recuperative powers of the system to do the 
work of restoration to health. No medicine cures, 
Nature aione cures. This Aperient opens the proper 
avenues, the functions are permitted to resume 








their work, and the patient gets well. 
ATES, with full directions for 
TT Clothing by mail. FIT 
GUARANTEED by 
EREE 241 Broadway, New Yerk. 
WROUGHT-IRON 
er, at one-third the cost. 
The Most Perfect 
izeiting Apparatus 


FREEMAN & WOODRUFF 
=a) FURNACE, 
ie 77p made. 


S E NT : 3 ht ee OF CLOTHS, FASHION 
CLOTHIERS, 
Superior toa Steam Heat- 
Thousands of testimonials 
rts 





TMBrown 





new 


CRYSTAL FIREPLACE HEATER 


A new departure, combining important improve- 
ments, found in no other. 


BARSTOW STOVE COMPANY, 
230 Water &t., New York. Providence, R. I. 
56 Onion St.. Boston. 


THE CELEBRATED 


RUBY AND PEARL 


FURNACES. 
ESTIMATES GIVEN FOR... 
Keating Churches, Schoolhouses, and 
Private Dwellings. 
THE HICHEST AWARD 


has been given te our 


STOVES, HEATERS, AND RANGERS, 
AT THE 


Céntennial Exhibition. 


FULLER, WARREN & .€O., 


MANUFACTURERS, 


236 WaterSt., N. Y.: 


TROY, ™. Y.; CHICAGO, ILL. ; 
CLEVELAND, O. 


F, M. HOLMES & 60. 








+ { 
The largest Furniture 
Factory in the United | 
States. Holmes’s Furni- 
ture canbe bors from | 
dealers in any part of 
the country or at the 
warerooms, 186 Hanover i 

8t., Boston, Mass. 
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Is THE ORIGINAL 
HoLMES RECLINING 
CHAIR, WHICH HAS NO 
EQUAL. 





GORHAM. & GO., 
SILVERWARE. 


Fine Electro-Plate. 


UNION ae ats 
DOUCLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN, 
CONN. 


Branch Warehouses 
and 87 John st.. New York. 
and 197 Lake st., Chicago. 
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-ACE ORGANS 


THE BEST IN THE 
——WORLD—— 


Manufactured by the LORING & BLAKE ORGAN CoO., 
of Worcester, Mass., and Toledo, O. 

The only organ made in which is successfully com- 
bined the following essential qualities of tone: power, 
depth, brilliancy, and sympathetic delicacy. 

— most exquisitely beautiful solo effects ever pro- 

uced. 






The only Congestion ever invented that can not be 
disarranged b 


The only he tom iti with bellows capacity so great 
that it requires but little effort with the feet to supply 
all the air desired. 

The best made and most elegant cases in market. 

Noshoddy ornaments used—nothing but solid wood. 
Every Organ fully warranted for five years. 


Write to us for Mlustrated Catalogue and Price List, 
which will be mailed postpaid on application. Address 


LORINC & BLAKE ORCAN CO. 
TOLEDO, OHIO. 


“Geo. a i Burr, |MERCHANT CLOTHIER. 


bane & 140 FULTON sr, NEw YorK. 
Successor to FREEMAN & gba | [ESTABLISHED 1853.) 
This old and popular oatablghment, opens the. + von with greatly = prices. The Stock is of 











unusual extentand Variety. Ant tion of p cordially in 
Overcoars, UITS, oYs’ Sorrs, 
VERCOATS, $5 to $30. UITS, $8 to 840. oYs’ Surrs, $3 to $20. 
VERCOATS. UITS, ors’ Surrs, > 
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ORDERS BY MAIL. «<= 7.208 SUREMENT 
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DEGRAAF & COCHRANE, 


152 and 154 W. 23d a omegne Gthiand 7th Aves. 
4 AN CTURERS, 
Wholesale and. Retail furniture Dealers. 


LARGEST STOCK AND LOWEST PRICES TO BE FOUND. 
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BARGAINS IN CARPETS. 


WwiILLt S$. LEIGH, formerly with W. & J. SLOANE, 
267 H ape led CORNER ITth STREET. 
Velvets, Body Brussels, Topooteion, 3-597, an8 








ehedes and 


THE CENTENNIAL WATCH. 


Those who-have been tothe Centennial yey 
tion and those who have not can readily and 
euprotions igh shomectens th the outcome of the cen- 
tury’s in watches by purchasing one of 


JAPANESE CURIOS. 
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MANUFA ACTUREES OF fi o tine movement to mateh. These cases, | and re’ 
PUMPS, | crer produced tor te monsieare mate in isaice. SOHN D. EMACK, 
Hydraulic gentlemen's, and boys’ sizes, ‘in 214 WILLIAM . New York; 
Pump and Fiat. Ss, of and fini f 
Fi 2. Cores, Yard || for mean and key-winder m A “naire 
4 ~ it None Renulng untess stamped “G. W.LADDS PAT. N. B.—For we BB up sample boxes 
Woare J f Medal” ot under the beze smanutacta and histore — Rath eg ey and 
oat ial soot on spptoaign by the tan York. Eieaebo ton tr halt eal aattaertaioteeie 
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. Of-Cloths, Mattings, Rugs and Mats, 


Bronzes, a, mo and Lacquer Wares. | 
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PHI LADELPHIA. 


PONDS EXTRACT. 
PONDS EXTRACT: 


The People’s. Remedy. 


The Universal Pain Extractor. 
Note: Ask for Pond’s Extract 


Take no other. 
-_—oo on 

“Hear, for I will speak of excellent 

things.”’ 

POND'’S EXTRACT — The great Vegetable 

Pain Destroyer. Has been in use over 
thirty years, and forcleanlinessand prompt 
curative virtues cannot be excelled. 

CHILDREN. No family cin afford tobe without 
Pond’s Extract. Accidents, Bruises, 
Contusions, Cuts, Sprains, are relieved 
almost instantly by external application. 
Promptly relieves pains of Burns, Scalds, 
Excoriations, Chafings, Old Sor €8, 
Boils, Felons, Corns, etc. Arrests in- 
flammation, reduces swellings, stops bleeding, 
removes discoloration and heals rapidly. 

FEMALE WEAKNESSES. It always relieves 
pain in the back and loins, fullness and press- 
ing pain in the head, nausea, vertigo. 

IN LEUCORRHG A it has no equal. All kinds of 
ulcerations to which ladies are subject are 
promptly cured. Fuller details in book accom- 
panying each bottle. 

PILES—blind or bleeding—meet prompt relief 
and ready cure. No case, however chronic or 

obstinate, can long resist its r 








ular use. 


VARICOSE VEINS. It is the only sure cure. 


HIDNEY DISEASES. It has no equal for per- 
manent cure. 

BLEEDING from any cause: For this it isa spe- 
cific. It has saved hundreds of lives when all 
other remedies failed to arrest bleeding from 
nose, stomach, lungs, and élsewhere. 

TOOTHACHE, FKarache, Neuralgia and 
erenmotion are all alike relisved, and 
ofte: rmanently cured. 

PHY! SICIA S of all schools who are acquainted with 

Pond’s Extract of Witch Hazel recom- 
mend it in their practice. We have letters of 
commendation from hu: of Physicians, 
many of whom order it for use in their own 
practice. In addition to the foregoing, they 
order its use for Swellings of all kinds, 

uinsy, Sore Throat, In ed Ton- 
%, simple and chronic Diarrhea, Ca- 
(for which it is a specific), Chil- 

Frosted Feet, Stings of 

Musquitoes, etc., Chapped 

a ew and indeed all manr+r of 


rome USE. SES. Removes Soreness, Roughness 

and Smarting; heals Cuts, Eruptions 

and Pimples. It revives, invigorates and 

Y dite | nile wonderfully improving the 
omplexion. 

TO FA Pond’s Extract. No Stock 
Breeder, no Livery Man can afford to be with- 
out. it. It is used by all the leading Livery 
Stables, Street Railroads and first Horsemen 
in New York City. It has no equal for Sprains, 
Harness or Saddle afings, Stiffness, 
Scratches, Swellings, Cuts, Lacerations, Bleed- 
in; Pneumonia, Colic, Diarrhea, Chills, 
Cold, 8 Its range of action is wide, and the 

relief it Pomate is so prompt that it is invalua- 
ble in every Farm-yard as well as in every 
Farm-house, Let it be tried once, and you 
will never be without it. 

CAUTION! Pond’s Extract has been imitated. 
'The genuine article has the words Pond’s 

eo blown in each bottle. It is prepared 
y the only persons lving who ever 
y = how to prepare it Vig 8 a all 
other parations of azel. This is 
= ale ¢ article used by Physicians, and in the 
ital of this country and Europe. 
nreron and Uses of Pond’s Extract, 
in pamphlet form, sent free on application to 

POND’S EXTRACT CO » 98 Maiden 

Lane, New York. 
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ss UNION SQUARE, NEW ' Vein 


SEND FOR pie hyo CATALOGUE. 


MIDDLETOWN, 


PLATE COMPANYW’S 


CENTENNIAL DESIGNS, 
IN SILVER PLATE, 








Main Building, near Elevator, at 
Centennial. 
Factery, BMjAdletewn, 


—_ hei g John Street, N. ¥ 
a Sale by Leading Dealers. 


Table and Chamber Wares 


AT GREAT ome 
White English Sets, 100 been. oe] 50 
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ed free on a 


Goods r selected an securely packed: 


P.-O, Money O Order. 
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